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a QUICK LOOK at this issue 


FORECAST-1959 REVIEW-1958 


New U.S. Well Completions (Page 91) 


Will increase 1,944 wells—4 percent over the Decreased 5,019 wells—10.1 percent below 
1958 total—to 50,275 wells. 1957 total of 53,783 new completions. 


Total Footage (Page 91) 


Will increase 7.2 million feet—3.7 percent more Decreased 25 million feet—11.3 percent below 
than 1958 total—to 203 million feet of hole. the 1957 total of 220.8 million feet of hole. 


Canadian Wells (Page 174) 


Will increase 43 wells—1.5 percent over 195 Decreased 402 wells—11.8 percent below 1957 
total—to 3,050 completions. total of 3,409 completions. 


Drilling Outside U.S. and Canada (Page 170) 


Will increase 281 wells—more than 6 percent Decreased 740 wells—13.4 percent from 1957 
over 1958 total—to 5,080 wells. total of 5,539 wells. 


U.S. Crude Production (Page 99) 


Will increase 573,000 barrels daily—8.5 per- Decreased 463,000 barrels daily—6.5 percent 
cent over the 1958 average—to 7,280,000 bar- less than the peak of 7,170,000 barrels per day 
rels per day. in 1957. 


Productive Completions (Page 111) 


Will increase 1,127 wells—3.9 percent over Decreased 3,060 wells—6.6 percent below the 
1958—to 29,906 producers. 31,839 producers completed in 1957. 


World Crude Production (Page 107) 


Will increase 1,547,000 barrels daily—up 8.5 Increased 487,000 barrels daily—up 2.8 per- 
percent over the 1958 average—to 19,650,000 cent over the 1957 average of 18,103,000 bar- 
barrels per day. rels per day. 


U.S. Wildcatting (Page 122) 
Will increase 328 wells—3.4 percent over 1958 Decreased 1,621 wells—14.2 percent below 
total—to 10,090 wells. 1957 total of 11,383 wildcats. 
Artificial Lift (Page 133) 
Will increase 25,104 wells—5 percent over Increased 11,114 wells—2.3 percent over 1957 
1958 total—to 531,501 wells. total of 495,283 artificial lift wells. 
Natural Gas Liquids (Page 134) 


Will increase 34,000 barrels per day—4 percent Decreased 10,000 barrels per day—1.2 percent 
over 1958 average—to 832,000 barrels per day. below 1957 average of 808,000 barrels per day. 
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Supply of All Oils (Page 87) 


Will increase 517,000 barrels per day (includ- 
ing imports)—95.6 percent over the 1958 aver- 
age—to 9,671,000 barrels per day. 


Decreased 145,522 barrels per day—4.2 per- 
cent below the 1957 average of 9,553,000 bar- 
rels per day. This was first decrease in total 
new supply since 1954. 


Demand for All Oils (Page 87) 


Will increase 374,000 barrels per day—4.3 per- 
cent over 1958 average—to 9,646,000 barrels 
per day. 


Decreased 114,100 barrels per day—1.2 percent 
below 1957 average of 9,386,000 barrels per day. 


Crude Runs to Stills (Page 174) 


Will increase 500,000 barrels per day—6.8 
percent over 1958 average—to 8,136,000 barrels 
per day. 


Decreased 314,000 barrels per day—3.9 per- 
cent below 1957 average of 7,919,000 barrels 
per day. 


Imports (Page 95) 


Will decrease 83,000 barrels per day—6.5 per- 
cent from 1958 average—to 1,290,000 barrels 
per day. 


Increased 367,000 barrels per day—26.7 per- 
cent more than the 1957 average of 1,373,000 
barrels per day. 


Exports (Page 95) 


Will decrease 8,000 barrels per day—3 percent 
below 1958 average—to 258,000 barrels per 
day. 


Decreased 164,000 barrels per day—38 percent 
below 1957 average of 430,000 barrels per day. 


Stocks of All Oils (Page 97) 


Will increase 9.1 million barrels—1.2 percent 
over the 1958 total—to 799.1 million barrels. 


Decreased 51.3 million barrels—6.1 percent be- 
low the 1957 total of 841.3 million barrels. 





Don Kliewer named editorial director of WORLD OIL 


DonaLp E. Kiiewer has been named editorial di- 
rector of Wortp Or. Kliewer succeeds Warren L. 
Baker, who has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the American As- 
sociation of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors. 

Kliewer, who has been 
editor of Wortp Ot since 
1957, joined the staff in 
1951 as international editor. 
He has traveled abroad ex- 
tensively. His reports on oil 
industry developments have 
led him to Europe, the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, 
in addition to Canada and 
Mexico. 

In 1952, during a tour of 
the Middle East, he visited 
oil centers in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain Island, Kuwait 
and Iraq. This trip resulted in a series of articles which 
appeared that year in Wortp On. Since joining 
Wortp Om, Kliewer has specialized in studying the 





Donald E. Kliewer 
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oil industries of Russia and satellite Europe. His eval- 
uations have appeared annually in the special Interna- 
tional Outlook Issue of Wortp Om, which is pub- 
lished each August 15. 

In addition to writing special features and editorials 
on specific industry trends and problems, Kliewer has 
been a frequent speaker before various industry groups, 
including American Petroleum Institute chapters 
throughout Texas, Desk and Derrick Club and a num- 
ber of civic, social and religious groups. 

Cecil Smith, who is Gulf Publishing’s research direc- 
tor, will handle Wortp Om’s industry statistics and 
trends. Smith, who served as Wortp Olv’s statistical 
editor for 12 years, has worked closely with Baker for 
more than 10 years in developing statistics and in- 
dustry forecasts. 

Kliewer, a native of Stamford, Texas, attended high 
school in Longview and is a graduate of The Univer- 
sity of Texas. During school vacations, he worked in 
the East Texas oil field as a roughneck, on pipe line 
gangs and as a gager. He entered newspaper work in 
1941, and was assistant news editor of The Houston 
Post when he joined Wortp O1’s staff. 
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Take a good look at this 





Wilson-Snyder 


This exploded view shows the many distinctive fea- 

tures of this new design: 

1—One piston body accommodates FOUR different piston 
rubber sizes to cut inventory and operating costs. 

2—Piston bodies never wear, so give almost limitless serv- 
ice—only the rubbers are replaced. 

3—Steel support rings, bonded to the rubber, take the wear 
instead of the piston body flange. 

4—Critical close-running clearance is renewed between wear 
rings and liner with every rubber change to assure a mini- 
mum of rubber pinch-off—the main cause of piston-rubber 
wear. 


5—5”, 6” and 7” bodies, with four rubber sizes for each 
(4-on-1), replace the twelve complete conventional-type 
pistons formerly required with 5” to 8” liner sizes. 

Try these new “4-on-1” pistons in your own pump, 
regardless of make! Keep your own cost-performance 
records. You will cut your present piston costs . . . and 
secure unbelievable savings because of higher pump- 
operating efficiencies. 


Wilson-Snyder Works, Oil Well Supply Division of 
United States Steel, Braddock, Pa. 


USS and Wilson-Snyder are registered trademarks 


Ask for them at your oilfield supply store. 


‘ilson-Snyder Works 
Oil ‘ell Supply Division 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 


United States Steel 
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NATIONAL 


“Packaged” Automatic SOLID 
DESICCANT Dehydrators 


(Patented and Patents Pending) 










































ONE BASIC ADSORPTION 
PROCESS 


Two Basic Types: 





Type A. Gas Dehydration by ad- 
sorption, the principal 
objective; hydrocarbon 
liquid recovery asa 
secondary purpose. 


Type B. Hydrocarbon Liquid 
Recovery by adsorp- 
tion, the principal ob- 
jective; gas dehydra- 
tion as a secondary 
purpose. 


The Type “A”, another National “First”, 
completely automatic packaged dehydrator 
went into service in 1946. It was the first 
such unit ever used. During the succeeding 
12 years, well over two hundred units, with 
capacities from five to 50 MMSCFD each, 
were installed. Many of these were pur- 
chased SOLELY BECAUSE OF THE 
HYDROCARBON LIQUID RECOVERY 
incidental to the gas dehydration in prefer- 
ence to the glycol types of gas dehydrators. 


This was a bonus feature of the National- 





designed Type “A”. 


Today, many hundreds of units are in 


operation. 


The National Type “B” solid desiccant unit, 
of more recent development, is the ‘child’ 
of Type “A”—a progression—a refinement 
of timing plus incidental equipment. Larger 
regeneration gas handling equipment is 
needed in the Type “B” unit and, in most 
cases, a means of circulating the regenerative 
gas in a closed system. 


12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH HYDROCAR- 
BONS AND WATER DEW POINT DEPRES- 
SIONS UTILIZING SOLID DESICCANTS 


For further information 
Contact your local National Representative 
or write for Catalog 501-1 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Looking Ahead 


Strike Hurts Texas Producers . .. Strike at Gulf Oil’s Port Arthur refinery necessitated 
reduction in crude purchases from producers in Southern and Southwestern states. 
However, Shell, with walkout at its Wood River, Illinois, refinery, reports no im- 
mediate plans for purchaser proration. 





Western Anadarko Basin Border Area Has Excellent Potential . . . Few wells west 
of this region’s belt of early Paleozoic Wedgeout possibilities in non-marine Per- 
mian overlying basement have been drilled on basis of geologic-seismic mapping. 
In fact, less than one well per 100 square miles has been drilled in the several 
thousand square mile area extending from northeastern corner of New Mexico 
along boundaries of Texas and Oklahoma Panhandle northward into Colorado. 


However, exploration and drilling have been progressing steadily from Oklahoma 
westward toward this Anadarko Basin border, indicating region will receive con- 
siderable attention in the future. (See March, 1959, World Oil, for complete story 
on this promising area). 


Wider Spacing Defeated in Mississippi . . Mississippi Oil and Gas Board turned thumbs 
down on amending present spacing law of 40 acres for crude wells and 320 acres 
for gas wells. Meanwhile, ways to improve well spacing under present Texas con- 
servation laws are being sought by Texas Oil Industry Conservation Forum sub- 
committee. 


- 


Another Increase in Steel Prices? . . . Caught in squeeze between recent 5 percent hike 
in wages and soft crude market which recently resulted in five more major pro- 
ducers reducing crude prices 7 cents per barrel, oil companies are looking warily 
at possibility of higher steel prices by June 30. Steel Workers Union is preparing 
for strike to get wage demands, indicating good chance that oil industry’s slim 
profit margin might become even slimmer by mid-summer—after steel prices are 
increased for the 14th time in as many years. 


Alaska Lease Activity Increases by Leaps and Bounds. . . According to top Alaska 
authority, in 1957 only 6.5 million acres of the new state’s land were under oil and 
gas lease. Within 10 months the total jumped to more than 39 million acres. This 
is more than half the oil and gas land under lease in the rest of the U.S. 


A new Alaska oil venture will get under way sometime this month. Halbouty 
Alaska Oil Company-King Oil, Inc. No. 1 will be spudded in on the Kenai Pen- 
insula. Halbouty Alaska will be the operator. 


Critic Blasts Atomic Shale Oil Blast . . . Pennsylvania Representative Flood says Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Operation Plowshare project to release Rocky Mountain shale 
oil by setting off nuclear explosion in 900-foot tunnel would create “a great crater, 
scatter millions of tons of rock, much of it radioactive, over a large area—and would 
cost from $10 to $15 million to reclaim no oil whatever for commerce.” 
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TRETOLITE FIRST 


another 


TRETOLITE SERVICE 
report 





WITH FOUR MONEY-SAVING AIDS TO PRODUCERS 


The following four production aids have been field- 
proved by billions of barrels of treated crude-—and 
have saved producers literally billions of dollars over 
the years. 


TRET-O-LITE* 
» Demulsifiers 


The first chemical demul- 
sifier used in the petroleum 
industry for the recovery of 
emulsified crude oil was in- 
vented by William S. Bar- 
nickel, founder of the Treto- 
lite Company. Since then, 
TRET-O-LITE demulsifiers 
have rendered useful millions of barrels of crude oil that 
might otherwise have been lost. Today, many TRET-O- 
LITE formulas are available not only for the recovery of 
emulsified production, but also for salt removal from 
crude oil, and useful- oil salvage from tank bottoms 
and slop oil systems. 





ft} KONTOL* 
Z « Organic Corrosion Inhibitors 


Tretolite Company research 
and field engineering developed 
the first organic corrosion inhib- 
itors specifically for petroleum 
equipment and pioneered their 
first application. Today, KONTOL 
Corrosion Inhibitors are used in 
the production (as well as refinery 
and pipeline) departments of 
leading oil companies everywhere. 


*TRET-O-LITE, KONTOL, SOLVO and FLUDEX are registered trade-marks 
of Petrolite Corporatior 7 
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SOLVO* 


« Paraffin Removers 


Paraffin removers which con- 
tain neither carbon bisulfide nor 
organic chlorinated solvents were 
first introduced by Tretolite. The 
harmful effects of chlorides in 
crude oils on certain refining 
catalysts have made clear the 


need for such chloride-free paraf- 
fin removers. 





4 FLUDEX* 


« Multi-purpose Water Flood Additives 


Another Tretolite ‘‘first’’, this 
series of products combines the 
features of organic corrosion 
inhibitors, bactericides, scale pre- 
ventives and wetting agents. 
Widely used in water-flood 
operations, FLUDEX additives in- 
crease injectivity, and at the 
same time, mitigate problems 
arising from corrosion, bacteria 
and scale. They are also being 
effectively applied for backwash- 
ing water-flood filters, water 
clarification, and stimulating pro- 
duction in stripper wells. 





Because Tretolite has developed and pioneered the 
application of these products, this organization can offer 
you a brand of experience and service in the manu- 
facture, use and know-how of these products that’s 
unequalled anywhere else in the industry. 


For further information on 
how these and other money- 
saving Tretolite aids can fit into 
your operation, 

your own Tretolite 
Field Service Engineer. 





CANADA: Petrolite Corporation of Canada, Limited, 309 Alexandra Bidg., 
Edmonton, Alberta 


COLOMBIA: South American Petrolite Corporation, Calle 19, No. 7-30, 
Office 807, Bogota 


ENGLAND: Petrolite Limited, 46 Mount Street, London W. 1. 
VENEZUELA: South American Petrolite Corporation, Hotel Avila, Caracas 
REPRESENTATIVES 


BRAZIL: WERCO, Ltda., Rua General Gurjao 326, Rio de Janeiro 

GERMANY: H. Costenoble, Guiollettstrasse 47, Frankfort, a.M. 

ITALY: NYMCO S.p.A. 9, Lungotevere A. da Brescia, Rome 

JAPAN: Maruwa Bussan KK, No. 3, 2-Chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 
KUWAIT: F. N. Dahdah, Box 1713, Al Kuwait 

MEXICO: R. E. Power, Sierra de Mijes, No. 125, Mexico, D. F. 

NETHERLANDS: F. E. C. Jenkins, Hoefbladiaan 134, The Hague 

PERU: International Gas Lift Company, Apartado 71, Talara 

TRINIDAD: Neal and Massy, Ltd., Port of Spain, P.O. Box 544, San Fernando 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. WORLD OIL FEBRUARY 15, 1959 
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All Security Bit P 


Start Here! 


Here’s why, on hundreds of new wells every month, 
Security bits are the first choice for fast, dependable 
drilling. Security rock bits are machined right, to 
rigid specifications and exacting tolerances. Batteries 
of machines, like the one illustrated, mill bit cones to 
precise cutting angles. Scores of other machines shape 
bit arms, bearings, and other bit components to 
provide outstanding service under the most difficult 


field conditions. 


Security has acres of modern production equipment 
with the capacity to manufacture thousands of bits 
faster than ever before. But more important, Security 
bit production adheres to quality standards un- 
surpassed in the industry. These high standards have 
enabled Security bits to score penetration records on 


some of the world’s deepest and most difficult wells. 
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enetration Records 


Year after year—for nearly three decades—Security 
has supported a program of equipment improvement, 
plant expansion, and rock bit research and devel- 
opment. It is this progressive attitude—constantly 
alert to the needs of the industry—that continues to 
put more and better Security bits to work throughout 
the world. 


For fast, dependable drilling specify Security rock 
bits on your next well. Write for Security catalog. 





PRECISION BITS SINCE 1931 


PLANTS: Dallas, Texas; Whittier, California; Manchester, England... 
SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION, 3400 W. Illinois, Dallas, Texas... 
EXPORT OFFICE: P. O. Box 13647, Dallas, Texas...CANADA: Secu- 
rity Engineering Canada, Ltd.; Edmonton, Alberta, Canada... 
W. HEMISPHERE: Security International C.A.; Caracas, Venezuela... 
E. HEMISPHERE: Security International C.A.; London, England. 


Available Through Your Favorite Accredited Supply Stere 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 15 








Drilling Contractors have found they get up to 
50% FASTER DRILLING, 25% LONGER BIT LIFE, 
SUBSTANTIAL DOLLAR SAVINGS with 
DOWELL’S new drilling agent-- POLYDRIL! 


A brand-new aid for the rapid 
settling of solids in clear water drill- 
ing is now available from Dowell. 
The product is Polydril*, an easy-to- 
mix, low-cost, water-soluble, organic 
polymer. Polydril helps you increase 
drilling rates and bit life, and lower 
water and mud costs. 

Polydril is, first, a powerful, efh- 
cient flocculating agent. But, of special 
importance, is the fact that Polydril 
comes to you in a semi-liquid state. 
This means that it is easy-to-mix, easy- 
to-use, with no waste or loss. There is 
no product on the market today quite 
like Polydril. 

POLYDRIL IS EASY-TO-MIX 

To illustrate the ease with which 
Polydril can be added to your drilling 
operation, here are the steps usually 
followed: 

1. Stir the Polydril in the can to 

a uniform mix just as you 
would paint. 

2. Mix a pint (approximately 

one-half mud cup or 1 to 1% 
pounds) of Polydril with an 
equal volume of diesel oil or 
kerosene. 
Pour this mixture slowly and 
uniformly into a stream of water 
going into a 50-gallon chemical 
mixing drum. Either fresh water 
or brine may be used. This 
makes 50 gallons of treating 
solution. 


Ww 


4. Inject the treating solution 
directly into the mud stream 
between the shale shaker and 
the first settling pit. Disperse 
the solution as thoroughly as 
possible into the stream. A 


16 For more datc on cdvertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 


manifold arrangement has been 
found to be satisfactory for this 
purpose. (See sketch.) Also, if 
there is agitation in the mud 


DIAGRAM OF FLOW SYSTEM SHOWING 
POINT AT WHICH POLYDRIL IS INJECTED 
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stream at this point, the Poly- 
dril will be better dispersed; 
and the solids will be flocculated 
more efficiently. 

5. For best results, keep agitation 
at a minimum through rest of 
the mud system. 
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OTHER USES OF POLYDRIL 


Other than as an aid in clear water 
drilling, Polydril has several additional 
applications. For example, it can be 
used: 

To help settle mud pits after drill- 

ing operations are completed. 

To clear muddy water for use as 

a fracturing fluid. 


AVAILABILITY OF POLYDRIL 


Polydril is available at all Dowell 
stations in handy 5-gallon re-usable 
cans with handles. Each can contains 
50 pounds of Polydril. 

New as it is, Polydril has already 
enjoyed wide success in hundreds of 
wells. The sum of its advantages 
faster drilling, reduced rig time, 
increased bit and pump-liner life, 
reduced water requirements, mud sav- 
ings, mixing ease—makes Polydril an 
important contribution to the progress 
of oil well drilling. With all these 
advantages, Polydril is surprisingly 
inexpensive; and a small amount goes 
a long way. 

Investigate Polydril. For detailed in- 
formation and prompt service, call any 
of the 165 Dowell offices and stations. 
In Canada, call Dowell of Canada, Ltd.; 
in Venezuela, United Oilwell Service. 
Dowell, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


*Dowell Trademark 





Products for the oil industry 


DIVISION OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Pressing problems temper brighter outlook 
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THE ECONOMIC outlook of the U.S. petroleum 
industry is far brighter this year. Increasing demand 
and correction of excessive stocks promise higher 
producing rates despite increased imports of refined 
products. 

However, the industry faces many problems, and 
1959 looms as a critical year of decision. 

One of the major problems which will affect 
widely the future of the industry and its position in 
supporting this nation’s current standard of living 
is whether Congress will tamper with the percentage 
depletion provision. This provision, advocated and 
supported by each Congress since its inception, is a 
major factor in the ability of the oil industry to sup- 
port U.S. requirements in peace and in times of crit- 
ical emergency with plentiful and low cost products. 


Efforts have been initiated in Congress to lower 
the percentage depletion provision. But why oil was 
singled out of the large number of industries which 
receive percentage depletion and subjected to this 
latest attack is not clear from a purely dollars and 
cents view. 

Another reason why 1959 shapes up as a year of 
decision for the oil industry is the recent proposal 
to increase the federal gasoline tax. With state and 
U.S. taxes already approaching 50 percent of the 
retail price of gasoline, there is a serious question as 
to just how much of the revenue burden can be 
added to this product. A major segment of U.S. 
private and business activity exists on automobile 


transportation. 


WORLD OIL 


Then, too, remains the decision of the U.S. gov- 
ernment on imports—action on which the setting of 
a definite policy has been delayed. Refined products 
will have to be brought under some controls pro- 
gram since, in 1958, the import of products in- 
creased as much as imports of crude were curtailed. 


Another extremely serious matter is that of rising 
costs without compensating price increases. If the 
industry properly regulates its activities, there is a 
good chance that prices might stabilize at recent 
levels. 

However, there is little prospect for any increase 
in prices; therefore, methods of holding down costs 
continue as a matter of utmost importance. 


Action by Congress to relieve natural gas pro- 
ducers from the current utility type control also is 
needed. 


Still another industry problem is the need for 
better tailoring of refinery output. Through poor 
adjustment of yields, a strong tendency to make too 
much gasoline is continuing. This, in turn, has 
brought on much of the price structure weakness 
affecting all phases of the industry, including crude 
oil prices. This has resulted because reduced product 
prices, particularly gasoline prices, have substantially 
reduced refinery profit margin, causing refiners to 
want to pay less for crude oil since gasoline is their 
money crop. 


The oil industry must—to solve its problems— 
become more outspoken in its Congressional rela- 
tions, and even within its own structure it must 
become more cognizant of economics and statistical 
trends. 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 
KNOW TO ORDER THE BEST 
PRESSURE CONTROLS FOR 
DRILLING AND 

Yy evo 
PRODUCTION Ca 


iRON WORKS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 — Houston, Texas 


Export Office: 7912 Empire State Bldg., New York 
City. In England: Cameron Iron Works, Ltd., Time & 
Life Bldg., New Bond Street, London W. 1 England 


rtisea products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. WORLD OIL FEBRUARY 15, 
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The Changing Panorama, 1958-1959 


1959 is forecast 


ALTHOUGH the crippling effect of Oil industry earnings, up consider- following outlook for 
strikes against major refineries has ably in the last quarter of 1958, are by World Oil: 
combined with excessive imports to expected to be even better in the first Crude production is expected to in- 
mar the immediate future for U.S. quarter of 1959. With stocks reduced crease 8.6 percent to 7.3 million bar- 


rels per day; natural gas liquids pro- 
duction will be up 4.2 percent; crude 
runs to stills, 6.8 percent; new well 


workable levels, expected tighter 
import controls and an estimated 4 
percent increase in total demand, the 


producers, the over-all economic out- to 
look for 1959 presents a considerably 
than last year. 


brighter future 


Salient Oil and Gas Statistics of U. S. for 1957 and 1958 and Forecasts for 1959 




















_ THOUSANDS OF BARRELS, EXCEPT AS NOTED 
> Diff. 1959 % Diff 
ITEM 1957 1958 Sr- 58 Forecast *58-’59 
Total Demand, All Oils 3,425,806 3,384,280 1.2 3,520,790 + 4.0 
Daily Average) 9,386 | 9,272 - 1.2 9, + 4.0 
Gasoline, Total Demand 1,431,541 | 1,442,115 | + 0.7 1,481,170 + 2.7 
Daily Average) 3,922 3,951 + 0.7 4,058 + 2.7 
Kerosine, Total Demand 112,959 115,705 + 2.4 121,180 + 4.7 
Daily Average). 309 317 + 2.4 332 + 4.7 
Residual Fuel Oil, Total Demand 587,371 544,945 - 7.2 555,895 + 2.0 
(Daily Average). . a 1,609 1,493 — 7.2 1,523 + 2.0 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Total Demand 663,842 667,585 + 0.7 693,865 + 3.9 
Daily Average)... 1,819 1,829 + 0.7 1,901 + 3.9 
Domestic Demand, All Oils 3,218,619 3,282,810 | + 2.0 3,422,970 + 4.3 
Daily Average).... 8,818 8,994 | + 2.0 9,378 + 4.3 
Gasoline, Domestic Demand 1,392,953 1,416,200 + 1.7 1,455,985 + 2.8 
Daily Average)... 3,816 3,880 + 1.7 3,989 + 2.8 
Kerosine, Total Demand.... 112,959 115,705 + 2.4 121,180 + 4.7 
Daily Average) : 309 317 + 2.4 332 + 4.7 
Residual Fuel Oil, Domestic Demand 548,801 519,395 — 5.4 532,900 + 2.6 
(Daily Average)... 1,504 1,423 5.4 1,460 + 2.6 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Domestic Demand 616,090 646,780 + 5.0 673,060 + 4.1 
Daily Average). 1,688 1,772 &.: 5.0 1,844 + 4.1 
Exports, Total C rude Oil and Refined Products... 207,187 101, 470 | 51.0 97,820 — 3.6 
Daily Average) 568 278 | —51.0 268 — 3.6 
Crude Oil E nparts 50,248 4,380 -91.3 3,650 —16.7 
(Daily Average) 138 12 -91.3 10 —16.7 
Refined Products E xports. ‘ 156,944 97,090 -38.1 94,170 — 3.0 
Daily Average) 430 | 266 | —38.1 258 — 3.0 
Crude Runs to Stills, Total 2,890,436 2,781,300 — 3.8 2,969,640 + 6.8 
(Daily Average) 7,919 | 7,620 — 3.8 8,136 + 6.8 
Domestic Crude Runs to Stills 2,529,672 | 2,436,036 | eae 2,622,890 + 7.7 
Daily Average) . 6,931 | 6,674 | - 3.7 7,186 + 7.7 
Foreign Crude Runs to Stills 360,764 345,264 — 4.3 346,750 + 0.4 
(Daily Average)..... 988 946 —- 4.3 950 + 0.4 
Crade Oil Production. $e onl wc Benet 2, 616, 901 | 2 446, 595 | — 6.5 2,657,200 + 8.6 
(Daily Average)... 7,170 6,703 | — 6.5 7,280 + 8.6 
Value at Wells, $ Thousand... 8,086,224 7,477,072 - 7.5 | *7,838,740 + 4.8 
Average Value, $ Barrel at Wells 3.09 q 3.01 - 2.6 *2.95 — 2.0 
Natural Ges Liquids Production... ..... 22. ccscccccsssvesees 294, 990 291,419 ~ % 2 303,650 + 4.2 
ee Bree ree mre rye ee rt 808 | 798 | — 1.2 832 + 4,2 
Average Value at Plants, ¢ per Gallon. 5.5 | mel. aaaten = 
Imports, Total, Crude Oil and Refined Products.... 574,589 602, 615 + 4.9 568,670 5-6 
Daily Average)... . secu eu we , 1,574 | 1,651 + 4.9 1,558 — 5.6 
Cos PURE MIIOM. og oc cc eee babkswesescdkess 373,255 | 346,750 7.4  . ) ia 
Daily Average). ... er rrr ees, Ue 1,023 | 950 7.1 om 86... 
Refined Products Imports... 201,334 | 255,865 | +27.0 221,920 —13.3 
Daily Average).... 552 | 701 | +27.0 608 —13.3 


* On basis of prices during January, 193 59. 
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CHANGING PANORAMA continued and operating costs increasing, total cessive crude and product stocks, and 
well completions dropped 10.1 per- the resulting sharp cutback in state 
completions, 4 percent, and total foot- cent and total footage drilled de- production allowables, was the con- 
age drilled will increase 3.7 percent. creased 11.3 percent last year. tinued high import level of 1.6 mil- 
Ihe above forecasts contrast sharp- Three factors made 1958 an off- lion barrels per day. 4 
ly with the “corrective year” of 1958 ©! for the oil industry: 3. To make matters worse, a gen- 
which experienced a 467,000 barrels 1. Excessive inventories early in eral business recession knocked the 
per day, or 6.5 percent drop in crude — 1958, resulting from overproduction bottom out of total demand for all 
production; a 1.2 percent decrease in in 1957 to meet Europe’s needs dur- oils, with a decrease of 114,000 bar. 
natural gas liquids production, the Mg the Suez Crisis, created a soft rels per day or 1.2 percent from 1957 | 
first drop in 25 years; and a reduc- market that weakened the price struc- — Jeyels, This marked the first time de- | 
tion of 3.8 percent or 299,000 barrels ture of crude and products during the — jand had decreased since 1949, and | 
; year. . 
per day in crude runs to stills. With , it was only the second time since 
production down, crude prices weak 2. Contributing heavily to the ex- = 1942. Lo 
Salient Oil and Gas Statistics of U. S. for 1957 and 1958 and Forecasts for 1959 
(Continued from Page 25) 
oo 
NUMBER, EXCEPT AS NOTED 
J Diff. 1959 Jo Diff. 
ITEM 1957 1958 °57-"58 Forecast *58-'59 
Nat'l Gas Marketed Production, Blin. Cu. Ft. 10,680 11,015 + 3.1 11,500 + 4.4 
Value at Consumption Points, ¢ per M. Cu. Ft. $3.1 $4.5 + 3.3 46.0 + 3.4 
Value at Wells, ¢ per M. Cu. Ft 11.3 bE7 + 3.5 12.2 + 4.3 
Stocks, End of Year, All Oils, Thousand Barrels. . 841,317 790,018 6.1 799,143 + 11 
(Days’ Supply). . ; 90 85 5.6 83 2.4 
Crude Oil Stocks, Thousand Barrels 281,815 263,039 6.7 263,039 , 
Days’ Supply). 35 34 2.9 32 5.9 
Natural Gas Liquids Stocks, Thousand Barrels 21,567 21,550 0.1 21,550 
Refined Products Stocks, Thousand Barrels 537,937 505,429 6.1 [514,554,000 + 1.8 
Gasoline Stocks, Thousand Barrels 196,776 186,200 5.4 BRrueases 
Days’ Supply 50 17 6.0 ere eeeess 
Distillate Stocks, Thousand Barrels. . . 149,449 126,700 15.2 Bea 
(Days’ Supply).... 82 69 15.9 Bere 
Kerosine Stocks, Thousand Barrels 29,200 26,100 10.6 Gees 
Residual Stocks, Thousand Barrels 59,959 60,700 + 12 Bees 
New Fields Discovered, Total 1,181 1,043 11.7 eee 
New Oil Fields Discovered. . 848 743 12.4 Baht ss 
New Distillate Fields Discovered 120 80 33.3 Peeeouwaees 
New Gas Fields Discovered 213 220 + 3.30 een 
Wildcats Drilled 11,409 9,762 4 10,090 + 3.4 
Productive Wildcats Drilled 1,181 1,043 11.7 See 
Non-Productive Wildcats Drilled 10,228 8,719 14.8 Beasties 
Well Completions, Total 54,173 48,764 10.0 Excess 
New Wells Completed, Total 53.783 48,331 | 10.1 50,275 + 4.0 
Oil Wells ee 27,519 23,774 13.6 24,685 3.8 
Distillate Wells 748 710 4.4 
Gas Wells 3,879 1,295 $10.7 5,225 + 4A 
Dry Holes ' 20,250 18,162 10.3 9 
Input and Disposal Wells. 1,392 1,390 0.1 20,365 , + 44 
Old Wells Drilled Deeper 390 433 +11.0 Hees 
Footage Drilled, Total Wells, Thousand Feet... : 221,232 196,220 11.3 Eee 
Footage Drilled, New Wells, Thousand Feet... 220,864 195,830 11.3 203,009 + 3.7 
Development Footage, Thousand Feet 167,164 149,520 11.6 ees ahs 
_ Wildcat Footage, Thousand Feet..... 53,700 46,310 13.8 “A 
Footage Drilled, Old Wells, Thousand Feet 368,160 390,230 + 6.0 Bees 
Wells Drilling, End of Year. 4,569 4,445 2.7 Eee ees 
Wells Drilling During Year, Average. . . ; 1,791 $114 14.1 Bees 
Producing Oil Wells, End of Year 563,543 574,515 + 1.9 Tee eee 
On Artificial Lift 195,016 506,390 + 2.3 Eee 
Flowing Oil Wells : 68,527 68,125 0.6 Eee aers 
Producing Gas and Condensate Wells, Yr. End... 78,869 83,328 + 5.6 [eee eee 
Gas Wells ; 71,761 74,894 + 4.4 Beiwouceoas 
Condensate Wells mare ie oe 7,108 8,434 +18.6 EP aes: 
| E 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS... 
THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


WAGNER Petroleum 
Industry Motors 
cut operating costs in 


FIELD and REFINERY 


Wagner Type DP and DY Motors are especially designed to 
meet the load conditions of oil well pumping—to give cost- 
cutting, year-round, maintenance-free outdoor service. 
Corrosion-resistant cast iron frames and endplates protect the 
motor from rain, sand and snow. Conduit boxes are moisture 
proof and dust-tight. These motors are available for either 
polyphase or single phase operation. You can get them from Tene OP of OF o8 welt penning aoter. 
stock in your immediate area. Single phase or polyphase. 






na ol 





You cut costs when you install Wagner Type JP explosion- 
proof motors in the refinery because these are built with extra 
protection that means longer motor life: the vital parts of the 
motor are sealed against dust, fumes, and moisture—the cause 
of most motor maintenance problems. These motors are ap- 
proved for Class 1, Group D hazardous locations. 

For full information, write for Bulletins MU-224 and MU- 
137, or phone your nearby Wagner branch office. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6457 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


ratings through 250 hp; and Type ZP 
tube ventilated, in ratings through 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS «+ INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 500 hp. ne 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Practical Operating Hints 





These How-To-Do-It Ideas Can Save You Money 


$10 is paid for each illustrated acceptable contribution. Mail to The Editor, WORLD OIL, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas 





“Screen” Salt Water With 


Lease Constructed Filter 
This efficient field constructed salt 
5.000 


water filter easily ‘*screens”’ 
barrels per day of lease salt water. 
The unit is installed on the main 
vathering line immediately upstream 
of the lease salt water disposal well. 
Chis type of filter is especially adapt- 
able to “stripper” leases which will 
not support the investment cost ol 
more elaborate salt water treating 
equipment. 

The outer shell of the filter is made 
trom a discarded section of 16-inch 
spiralweld conductor pipe. The sup- 
porting framework is constructed 
from 2'%-inch tubing. As shown, the 
bottom portion of the spiralweld pipe 
is orange peeled and welded to a 4- 
inch nipple which serves as the drain 
line for the unit. The 4-inch input 
line (tied into the vessel at an angle 
near the bottom) enters the unit im- 
mediately below a gravel bed which 
In turn is supported by a perforated 
steel plate as indicated in the draw- 
ing. Immediate above the gravel 
bed are three differently sized screen 
sections (from bottom to top: coarse, 
medium, fine) f{« ltering any fine 


partic les which CSC. the cravel bed. 
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These screen sections are actually 
much closer to each other than shown 
in the schematic drawing.) Finally, 
a bolted top outlet is provided so that 
screen sections may be replaced if 
necessary. 

Water enters the filter through the 
angular input line, It then passes 
through the gravel beds and screen 
sections and out the top of the vessel 
to the disposal well. The by-pass from 
the input line to the top of the vessel 
is used for backwashing purposes. 
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Rack Holds Hose While 
Washing Rig Down 


The illustrated water hose rack is 
especially convenient for holding hose 
for washing down the derrick floor. 
If a water hose rack of some sort is 
not provided, the hose usually ends 
up in the way on the derrick creating 
a safety hazard. 

This rack is made from three pieces 
of sheet metal. Two pieces are cut 
identically in a crescent shape. The 
third piece is used to forge a base for 
the rack. This unit is usually mounted 
on a guard rail as illustrated. 


Pipe Union Joins 
Guard Rail Sections 


An improved method of mounting 
and tying together the major sections 
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COMPTON, CALIF. * ODESSA * HOUSTON * DALLAS AC Seucth 
* OKLAHOMA CITY * GREAT BEND * EDMONTON 
OIL TOOL CO. 


Branches in Principal Oil Centers Throughout the Worid 
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of the pumping unit guard rail ts used 
by one operator. 

Made in the conventional manne: 
out of sucker rod material, with two 
horizontal rails, the guard is made in 
two large sections, one fo! each side 
of the unit. At the mid-point where 
the top rails join, a 34-inch pipe union 
is installed. The 
shorter at this point, rest on the top 


lowe! rails. being 
surfaces of the pumping unit I-beam 
When the 


pumping unit is to be serviced, all 


base members well ot 
that is necessary to remove the guards 
is to disconnect the union and pull the 
two sections apart. 

Reinstalling the guard is equally 
simple. Use of the union eliminates 
time in devising o1 


costly welder’s 


fabricating various types of connectors 
that 
necessary to join the sections together 


or latches otherwise would be 





Kick Panel Prevents Tools 


Skidding Off Rig Floor 


A measure involving both satety 
and potential saving of time on the 
rig floor is seen in one company’s use 
of an efficient type of kick panel that 
is welded to the lower portion of the 
rig guard rail. Approximately 8 inches 
high, and as long as the individual 
gcuard rail sections may be, the guard 
comprises a l-inch angle iron frame 
in which is welded a strip of heavy 
expanded metal. 

The guard prevents accidental kick- 
fittings off the floor, 


ing of tools or 


with the accompanying hazard of 
striking a man working on the ground; 
also saves a man running down off the 
floor after some tool that has skidded 
off at a critical time in round trip 
operations. Use of the expanded metal 
keeps weight to a minimum; also per- 
mits unimpeded hosing down of the 


rig floor from all parts of the rig. 


Construct Sand Trap 
From Scrap Material 


This field constructed sand trap 
has successfully handled as much as 
3.000 barrels of well fluids per day 
with considerable quantities of sand. 
The unit is easily constructed in the 
field using junk materials. A welder 
is required for the finished product. 

The shell of the trap is constructed 
of 30-inch conductor pipe. All skid 
and leg components are made from 
24-inch line pipe o1 The 
trap is provided with inlet, outlet, 
backwash 
shown in the drawing. Inlet and out- 
let connections are made by welding 


tubing. 


and bleed connections as 


2'4-inch collars directly to the trap 
shell. Three 2-inch collars are 
vided as inlets for the back wash line 


pro- 


utiet Handies 3 
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[hese three connections are located 


so that back wash fluid is directed 
into each separate compartment 
areas between the baffles shown in 
the drawing) of the trap. This flushes 
accumulated sand from the entire 
vessel through the 4-inch bleed con- 
nection. 

Well fluid is directed into the ves- 
sel through the inlet connection 
shown. The well stream strikes the 
first baffles from the top 
portion of the shell) and is directed 
downward, The fluid then must pass 
over the remaining two baffles to 
reach the vessel outlet. By the time 
the fluid has followed this route, 99 
percent of the suspended sand _ has 
the vessel baffles. 


welded 


collected between 
The unit shown is being used on an 
extremely high fluid gas lift well in 
the South Louisiana area. 





Hoist on Side of Mud Pit 
Has Varied Usages 


One Gulf Coast contractor has 
built a hoist on the side of the mud 
pit which can be used for varied uses. 

This hoist is used to raise and lower 
the mud pit suction as well as to 
snatch and place heavy pipes carry- 
ing mud or water. 

The hoist is constructed from sec- 
three for each 
one for the 


tions of 2'/2-inch pipe 
support and 
work-bar. It is on this cradled work 
bar that the small hoists are 


\ 


horizontal 


two 


mounted. 
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Extended Lube Fitting Aids 
Servicing of Pumping Unit 
Lubricating wrist pin and tail bear- 
ings on a small pumping unit can be 
simplified by extending, with lengths 
of 4-inch pipe, the lubrication fittings 


so that they come within easy reach 


of a man standing on the ground. 
Extended as shown in the photo- 

graph, the fittings can be reached by 

the pumper merely by reaching over 
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J. H. Bovaird F. D. Bovaird 


; Walter Bovaird 
4a 


W. J. Bovaird 


David Bovaird 


Founder 





W. M. Bovaird 


Davis D. Bovaird 
President 


W. J. Bovaird 
Sales Manager 


TO THE OIL INDUSTRY 


At Shamburg, Pennsylvania, in 1871, just a 
few years afterwards and only a short distance 
from the place where Col. Drake drilled the orig- 
inal oil well, David Bovaird first engaged in the 


oil field supply business. 


Since then, the four generations of Bovairds 
pictured above have developed a panorama 
of their own by continuously following and serv- 
ing the petroleum industry and making many 
worthwhile contributions toward improved equip- 
ment; technique and facilities — first with shops, 

4859 then as a manufacturer and now as a distributor. 
DRAKE WELL 


Bovaird today is the authorized distributor of 
most of the leading lines of oil field equipment 
in its 28 offices and stores located in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana and Illi- 
nois. Each location is manned by trained person- 
nel to insure dependable sales and engineering 
service so that when you BUY FROM BOVAIRD 
you receive the best solution of your equipment 
needs and operating problems. 

Bovaird is proud of its record and grateful 
to the petroleum industry for the privilege of 
being a partner 88 years of the 100 years of 


petroleum progress. 


Buy Tnom Bovaird ol 


, 
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the guard rail, thus eliminating any 
need to move that heavy member to 
one side. The only modification work 
requiring a welder is the attaching of 
a small bracket, having a hole drilled 
through it, to the side of each pitman. 
Even this bracket need not be pre- 
cisely located since the pipe can_ be 
slipped through it, leaving the grease 
fitting to project above it for several 
inches. 

Equipping a typical pumping unit 


in such a manner is relatively inexpen- 


sive, requires only standard pipe and 
fittings, and can result in appreciable 
saving of the pumper’s time at each 


well 


Diesel Fuel Tank 
For Rig Motors 


A contractor has to keep his eyes 
open at all times for methods to cut 
costs. In. these days of competitive 
bidding, cost-saving ideas may give 


the contractor his only profit. This 





is the SPECIALTY of this 
WISCONSIN-POWERED Unit 


Unique in design and construc- 
tion, this pumping unit, devel- 
oped after extended research and 
experimentation by Harley Sales 
Company and co-operating man- 
ufacturers, provides a practical 
and efficient means for salt water 
disposal .. . either in general 
transfer operations or to disposal 
wells. Among its refinements, for 
the first time, a pump of this kind 
has been equipped with “fluoro- 
green” valves for high resistance 
to salt-water corrosion and wear. 

A Model AEH Wisconsin 
Single-Cylinder Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine drives the 
specially designed F. E. Meyers & 
Bro. Pump—10BPH at 400 psi. 

This equipment meets a grow- 
ing need for an economical and 
practical means to prevent salt- 


water pollution of streams and 
surface pollution of land acre- 
age. This is insurance against 
possible expensive litigation and 
government citations. Many of 
these installations are now in 
use, operating around the clock. 

This is a typical oil field as- 
signment for Wisconsin Heavy- 
Duty Air-Cooled Engines. . 
designed and built to “take it” 
under continuous loads, day 
after day, month after month... 
in any location, any climate. 
Rugged, high-quality construc- 
tion in all details, combined with 
load-lugging, high torque per- 
formance, and self-sustaining 
operating dependability, are fea- 
tures that keep the equipment 
going and hold down mainte- 
nance costs. 


You can't do better than to specify “‘Wisconsin Power" for your oil field utility units. 


A9-6244 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 


CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


World's Largest Builde { Heavy-Dut Air-Cooled Engines 


- 


® 
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WRITE TO HARLEY SALES CO. 

619 SOUTH MAIN STREET + TULSA, ORL AMOMA 

3420 McKINNEY AVENUE + HOUSTON. TEXAS 

SOS SOUTH MAIN STREET + WICHITA, KANSAS 
Olt Field Distrdytors for Wiscomsin Engines and all types of Utiity Engines 
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illustrated tank is a salvaged air force 
type tank which had been truck- 
mounted. Apparently the truck went 
to the junk yard, but the bright 
eyed contractor probably snapped up 
the tank for a minimum amount. 
Mounted on an elevated substructure. 
the salvaged tank works very satis- 
factorily as a diesel fuel tank for the 
rig motors 


Device Permits Safe 
Wire Line Cutting 


There have been many instances 


when field personnel have been in- 
jured while cutting wire line. Free 
wire when cut, tends to “spring apart” 
with considerable force. The sharp. 
free ends of the line must be con- 
trolled in some manner to prevent 
an extremely dangerous situation 
The device pictured here has solved 
this problem and provides maximum 
safety for the entire operation. 

As illustrated, the device consists 
of a steel rod and two small hinged 
double sections of steel plate equipped 
with thumb screws. Two bolts are 
run through each hinged section to 
act as guides for small springs which 
are located between the plate faces. 
These springs tend to hold the plate 
sections in an open position for rapid 
and sure insertion of the wire. A stop 
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: Cc t to R. W. i i 
is provided so that the plates can | ongrats and $25 to R. W. WARING, 511 Oil & Gas Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


expand only a short distance. 

When a section of wire line has to | 
be cut, the wire is inserted in the | 
narrow open space between each 
hinged steel plate face section. The 
thumb screws are inserted in the 
slotted section of the plates and 
tightened. This causes the steel plates 





to be compressed with the wire be- 
tween plate faces; the wire is securely 
held in this position. Wire cutters 
are inserted in the open space be- 
tween each of the hinged plate sec- 
tions as shown in the photograph and 






| BAREBACK 
the wire is cut. Since the wire is se- 
curely held by the steel plates, free 
“spring 





ends are not allowed to 
back.” The thumb screws are loos- | 
ened one at a time so that control | 
of the free ends is maintained at all | 


times. 
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Oil and gas..so vital to the world’s economy . . is destined for 
an upturn in demand in coming months, according to the 





Build Mud Testing House 
On Portable Mud Tank | 


Lone Star, aware of its obligation as the oil country’s steel mill 


nation’s leading oil men. 


Have you ever wanted a place out 


of the elements where your derrick 
man could test the mud, but you put 
it out of your mind because of lack of 





.. has completed its new stretch-reducing mill for making API 
tubing and casing. Another step in our program to serve Joe 
Roughneck on the double. For API quality casing, tubing and 
line pipe . . Joe can depend on Lone Star. 





space? Maybe this hint will help you | 
get that house for mud testing in the | 
space you have available. You can | 
take a small steel house, install sink, 


Neighbor, wherever you are, specify 
Lone Star and we both get a good deal! 


water, and shelves for the mud test- 


| 
| 
. 
ing equipment, and mount it on the | 
. . | 
side of the settling tank near the shale | 

| 





shaker. ©1956 
— ‘ Lone 
Che house is mounted on the set- Star 
° 2 ‘ r Steel 
tling tank as follows: a short piece of Company 


pipe is welded at each front cornet 
of the house to form male fittings. 
These male fittings fit into female 
fittings welded to the inside at the top 
of the tank. Two diagonal supports 
are hinged at the bottom of the back 





. 2 2 Ff 


EXECUTIVE—SALES OFFICES 
W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper * P. O. Box 12226 * Dallas, Texas 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
912 Republic National Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas | Midland, Texas | Tulsa, Okiahoma 





corners and at the side of the mud 
tank toward the bottom. This type of 
mounting makes the mud testing house 





easy to remove when moving the rig. 
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Construct Pipe Rack 
To Hold Small Pipe 


Li storage ol small pipe is vou! 
problem, then this hint will help. A 
contractor in the Gulf Coast had the 
same problem but licked it by con- 





structing a small pipe rack on the side 
of a skid mounted tank. The small 
rack is constructed by welding several 
pieces of sucker rod, bent into an 
L-shape, to the skid support of the 
tank. This rack and other similar in- 
novations for small seldom used parts 
helped the contractor maintain good 





housekeeping and good safety prac- 


tices. 











‘TA’-talk of the oilfields! 


*TA’ —the gas turbine which has made the 
greatest hit ever in oilfield power supply ! 
From the Americas to the Middle East, 
oilmen are talking “TA’... they say there’s 
just nothing to compare with these gas 
turbines for simplicity in operation and 
continuous trouble-free running. 
Lightweight for easy transportation... 





quickly installed . . . requiring no cooling ... and now, for 
water arr Ruston Gas Turbines have been further simplicity, Biee Sact Peatects 
proved, through 200,000 operational hours ote — p 
in all climates and under all conditions, th ered eres M S ; Switch 
all climates and under all cc ons, the 
-og “te , ; appli otor Starting Switc 
ideal power units for electricity generation, can be supplied a 
pipeline-pumping and gas boosting in the with push-button The motor starting switch and con- 
petroleum industry. starting duit riser situated, usually a short 


distance away from the end of the 
pumping unit pad,-not infrequently 


i) (aor | o becomes a casualty as a result of acci- 

) ) || gas tu rbines dental bumping by the pumper’s 
Ml — UX pick-up, or by other vehicles con- 
up to 1260 b.h.p. at 80°F. ambient temperature nected with well service work. The 





cost of repairing often can be an ap- 

preciable item, inasmuch as it fre- 

RUSTON & HORNSBY LTD - LINCOLN - ENGLAND quently means stringing new wires 
Associated with Davey, Paxman & Co. Ltd., Colchester through conduiting between the 


om under license for sale in the U.S.A. by Clarke Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y., U.S.A switch and power pole as a result of 
epresentatives for Petroleum Industries: Beckl Haltom & Hick The Americ : : : } 
Rockefeller Centre, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y.C_ USA. ee Suniaing, moisture getting into the conduit o1 
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CONTINENTAL-EMSCO 





Power ends for A-Series rigs are designed for maximum 
power flexibility ..two, three or four engines. . 700 to 
1800 horsepower .. variety of four pump drive arrange- 
ments. Four drawworks sizes provide a wide drilling 
range. This gives you latitude in assembling the mini- 
mum amount of rig equipment. . contract by contract.. 


to drill at the lowest possible cost per foot. 


You'll save on rigging-up and tearing-down time too. 
Sections are easily, quickly assembled .. move in com- 


pact, low-cost truck loads. 


A-Series rigs open up more jobs for you..make you 
fully competitive .. help you make more money on each 
job. Your Continental=-Emsco man can give you detailed 


information .. call him today. 











For Service that Sings.. Equipment that Hums..Go.. 


A-SERIES rigs are 
as flexible as your 
drilling requirements 








Nominal Input 
Horsepower for Hoisting 
A-550 Rig—700 hp 
A-800 Rig—1000 hp 
A-1100 Rig—1400 hp 
A-1500 Rig—1800 hp 











* 


DESIGNED TO CUT 
DRILLING COSTS... 
LABOR COSTS... 
INVESTMENT 
cosTs | 











Worldwide 





CONTINENTAL- EMSCO 


Serving the Oil and Gas Industries 














R802 









CONTINENTAL-EMSCO COMPANY e A Division of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company © General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
Export Division: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. © Continental-Emsco Company Limited @ General Offices: Calgory, Alberta, Canada 
Continental-Emsco Company C. A., Caracas, Venezuela @ Plants: Houston and Garland, Texas; St. Albans, Herts, Englond @ Representatives in All Principal ©,! Fields of the World 






because abraded wires create a short- Build Inspection Scaffold ble 
ing-out hazard. ° . the 
_ For Rig Motor Radiators 

One company reduces the possibil- ol 
ity of such damaged equipment by [t is sometimes quite a problem on we 
driving a 2-inch pipe post in the gs to add water or repair a rig eve 
ground alongside the conduit riser ™otor radiator. Many times ladders fit 
and at the top of the post welding a are permanently installed on eat h ra- ma 
; diator or a movable ladder is moved an 

steel ring which surrounds the box. - é 
from one radiator to another. If these lou 


Painted red, or a bright color, this : : 
ly j err modern conveniences are not provided 
rus y0st easilv is seen, and, shoulc ; 
guarc post cas the crew members have to climb 


a vehicle nudge it accidentally, dam- ond Mie mankeve 





age to the electrical gear will be To avoid this, one contractor had 
avoided or at least held to a mini- - several supports constructed along the 
mum. front of his row of radiators so that a 


large plank could be laid across them. 
This enabled crew members to move 
quickly from one radiator to another. 
The supports are constructed from 
angle iron in the shape of an inverted 
L. One end of the leg is welded to the 
radiator guard while the other end is 
bolted to the deck. 
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Neatly Stored Panels 
Save Time, Money 


On a pumping well driven by a gas 
engine, a common source of annoy- 
ance to management is the problem 
of what happens to engine siding 
panels which are removed during hot 
days or during summer months, Not 
infrequently, unless a definite place 
is provided for them, they will be set 
(Records mud pit level) aside “temporarily;” a time interval 
that too often sees them blown down, ee 
driven over or perhaps taken away 
and stored where they cannot be 
found and installed when needed. 





SEE WHAT’S HAPPENING 
DOWN THE HOLE WITH 





From the Pit-O-Graf chart you can calculate 
effectively any loss in hydrostatic head due 
to gas or salt water incursion. The 

continuous mud pit level chart warns of 














blowouts or threatened blowouts and One company solves this problem Ri 
loss of circulation. simply and effectively by having all Bri 
| such panels hung on small hooks at- 

| tached to the pumping unit guard =. 

WARREN AUTOMATIC TOOL CO. | rails. Stored in this manner, the pan- ay 
Manufacturers of Mud-O-Graf and Rig Runner. | - — — wd on seg a general — we 

3915 Tharp St. icin CApitol 4-2511 | ice work, yet are available when , 
Lake Charles,La. New Iberia, La. Harvey, La. needed aga, easily oe and thus sae 
HEmlock 6-2265  EMerson 9.9862 FOrest 6-1441 | accounted for at all times; and, of ' 

| prime importance, they cannot be the 
FEB 
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blown down or knocked over where | Vif 





they will get under foot or in the way 


well. When again installed, there is 


of a service vehicle working at the | 
| 
every assurance that the panels will | 


Sample the luxury of DELTA’s 


fit without need for a mechanic to 
make them fit, or a welder to heat 


and straighten damaged latches, 
louvers or the sheet metal siding, e 


DC-7 FLIGHTS 








Mousehole Cover 
Excellent Safety Feature 


Have you ever figured out what to 
do with those used pipe wipers? One 
oil company driller thought that he 
needed a cover for the mousehole to 
keep someone from accidentally fall- 


= 
= 
= 


ing in. A worn out pipe wiper served 
the purpose very well. Now the pipe 
wiper serves a useful safety purpose 





instead of being thrown away or 


burned. 
between 


CARACAS - MONTEGO BAY: HAVANA 
NEW ORLEANS and CHICAGO . 


Here is the ultimate in luxury. Three courteous stewardesses 
assure unhurried, pleasant dining... Vintage Wine is served 
with meals... plus Beverage Service...a special airport 
passenger agent .. . fast baggage handling . . . music by Muzak* 
and many other luxury features, at no extra fare! Ask for Royal 
Service Flights to other major cities, too. *being progressively installed 


NOW...Non-stop EL PETROLERO DC-7’s 


every Saturday between New Orleans and Caracas; 
one-stop between Houston and Caracas. 
Rig-Built Reflector Connections at New Orleans to and 


. fi) ‘ ints i id- ica. 
Brightens Work Area rom all points in mid-America 


Po ‘LV te ; < *« , - | 

orly lighted work areas frequently | Call Delta or 
| see your Travel Agent 
| 








have the highest accident frequency. 
Reflector lights are expensive, but an | 
unreflected light is only about 30 per- | 
cent effective. GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, 

An idea of this nature has afforded | ATLANTA, GEORGIA A: ae a ae 
the space beneath the derrick floor 
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All that 1s 


required is a discarded oil drum and 


with top notch floodlights 


a bit of white paint Cut the drum in 
half, lengthwise, clean the inside and 


paint it white. Now by mounting an 


ordinary light bulb to the outside of 
the reflector and installing the unit 
where needed you have more than 


enough light in that otherwise dimly 


lighted work space at a minimum 


amount of expense 





Simple Door Lock 
Minimizes Tampering 


A station door lock which combines 
simplicity with ruggedness, yet permits 
the use of two padlocks, can be built 
with few materials and a minimum 
of machine work. The materials con- 
sist of two 2-inch sections of 4-inch 


channel iron, a padlock eye and a 
short length of 34 or 1l-inch round bar 
stock, the latter having flats milled in 


the ends, and holes bored for attach- 


ment of the locks. 








and 
major 


ease in 
features 


Safety, 
drilling are 
reduce mud losses 


economy, 
mud 


cosity 
mixing weighting materials 
6. teet deep, 30 feet long. 7'6” 
Capacity, approximately 230 barrels 
toms of |,” 3/16” 
Heavy 
ribs on 36” centers 
rigidity along 
pits may be 
field trailer. Special Stine 
valves, shale shakers, mud 
and other features also available 
Write for additional information 


sides, 
channel 


steel plate 
reinforcing—}3” 


the sides 
on any standard 
Mud 


2Zuns, 


hauled 





handling 
They 
Prevent contamination 
Permit easier control over weight and vis- 
Provide better and faster means of 
Standard pits, 
wide 


Bot- 


iron 
-provides strength and 
Skid-mounted; 


Pits with 
baffles 





JOE STINE 


INCORPORATED 
6022 Chocolate Bayou Road 
Houston 21, Texas 


P. O. Box 14471 JA 6-2001 





For mo 


data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page 
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After the padlock eye is installed, 
the two channel sections, with holes 
bored through from side to side for 
the bar, are installed on the door and 
jam as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. By positioning the bolt 
heads behind the bar, danger of tam- 
pering is minimized. Care should be 
taken, also, in keeping to a minimum 
the clearance between the bar and the 
holes through which it is passed. 





Blowdown Trap Condenses 
Steam in Residential Area 


The blow-down from a set of boil- 
ers is no problem at all in isolated 


areas where most oil wells are drilled. 
However in the-few instances where 
a rig is located close to civilization, a 
farmer may complain about his corn 
crop being turned white or a house- 
wife having her wash steam-cleaned 
To avoid drilling 
close to a residential section had the 


this, an operator 
blow-down diverted into a long, large 
pipe. Now when it is decided to blow 
down the boilers, the steam is prac- 
tically all condensed before it reaches 
the end of the pipe. 

1959 
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\CCURATE 
a * a X A rX _d 


With a Totco Recorder you have simplicity of operation, sus- 
tained accuracy in recording, and durability. What’s more, 
these famous instruments are constantly being modified and 
improved. You can depend on your Totco even in the deepest, 
hottest wells. ... Be sure you know, use Totco! 


GWIGoGE b> 


Shock ... pressure... heat—none of these affect the accuracy 
of your durable Totco Recorder. Constantly modified and im- 
proved, Totco Recorders are built to take it! No wonder more 
Totco instruments are now in use than any other make. ... 


’ 





CN I-77" 51; - 
re 5/4; L- t TTC 


Service by Totco and by Lucey Export has many features... 
assurance of dependable and sustained performance... guar- 
antee that all parts are perfect ... pledge that when replace- 
ments are required, shipments will be made without delays, 
by air if necessary... 


sure! 


oo AS ARR Bag PSs rk CS ante 


jet, 
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Wooden Decking Improves Road Scraper of conditions under which it will be 


Lhe shop-mad: se iad 


road scraper, usu- Ls 
ges 


ally made by split- 
ting a short leneth 
of 8- or 10-inch 
casing and welding 
the two halves to a 
trame, too often 1s 
hasuly put together 
by the welder with- 
Out LOO much con- 
sideration being 
given for the variety 





For maximum SAFETY 
have your preventers tested 
after they have been nippled-up 












Fast, Efficient 
Service 

on all types of 

HYDROSTATIC 
TESTING 





1 Gathering systems 

2 Flow lines 

3 Choke manifolds 

4 Control manifolds 

5 Tubing or casing 
* Plain end 












used in the field. 
"> a eS One of the common practices js 
wee a eS os : that of loading the scraper with extra 
Se weights such as scrap iron, stones o} 
concrete, in order to do a more effec- 
tive job in grading a_particularlh 
rough road or location. If the scrape 
sections are placed too close to- 
vether, or are welded in an all-steel 
framework, it often is difficult to hold 
such weight materials on it, even 
when they are lashed down, sincs 
there is a tendency for them to be 
shaken off. 


One company builds an efficient 





scraper in generally the same manner 


but provides these refinements: The 
scrapers are spaced about 3 feet apart 
and, between them, is mounted a 
small platform of heavy 3x12 planks, 
the latter bolted at each end to angle 
iron welded to the scraper spacers 





The planked flat area provides 
“bite” which minimizes slipping when 
additional weights are placed on it 
The half-circle rings cut from stee! 
plate and welded to either end, and 
on both sides, of the scraper, pro- 
vide a ready hitch for the tow line 
and from either side; also permit 
lashing-down of any weights carried 
on the deck. 


_— 


Insure the safety of your personnel, and get 
greater protection for your investment through 
proper testing of your blowout preventer 
equipment after it is nippled-up on the rig. Our 
complete service includes high pressure pumps 
for testing up to 15,000 p.s.i., operators 

trained to efficiently test all types of preventers, 
and test plugs to fit all types of wellhead 





equipment—dual or single. Kelly cocks and 
dake manifolds are maiedied in initial blowout Rack Keeps Hard Hats 
preventer test—all in one testing. Handy, in Good Shape 
This hard hat holder should help 
@ Call CApitol 5-1695 for experienced, the crew keep their hard hats in good 
dependable cold-water testing anywhere condition as well as providing a place 


in the Gulf Coast area—24-hour service. where they can be readily found. This 
hat holder can be constructed by sup- 
porting two lengths of small pipe from 
the doghouse roof supports. The two 
rods should be spaced so that a hard 


hat is supported by its brim when 





Line pipe and tubing for temporary oil-gas-water lines placed upside down between the two 


Drill pipe—Sizes 2%” to 4%” © Drilling tools and equipment 





rods. This manner of hanging hard 
hats gives the doghouse a well ordered 
look. 
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IMPROVING BUSINESS PROMISES GREATER DEMAND FOR OILS IN 1959 


BARRELS DAILY 
DOMESTIC DEMAND EXPORTS TOTAL DEMAND 


1945 . 5,358,000 


1950 Ph ea 6,811,000 
1955 oe Se eee 8,827,000 
1956 9,209,000 


1957 bie 2 ee 00 a 9,386,000 


1958 3 ee 9,272,000 
Hg 9,646,000 
st. A WORLD OIL Chart 


Supply-demand outlook is improving 


DOMESTIG PRODUCTION of crude oil new import program expected Imports are an important source 
ind natural gas liquids will experi- early in March. of all oils in the United States and 
ence a considerably improved market @ Progress in liquidating surplus currently there is considerable doubt 
during 1959. Reasons crude and product inventories @S to what the levels actually will be 

® Predicted 4.3 percent increase in during 1958. this year. However, the U.S. Bureau 


of Mines forecasts that crude imports 


demand for all oils, resulting Chis situation contrasts sharply 
from an expected upturn in U.S. with 1958. when crude production will remain about the same as 1958, 
business activity and refinery output were drastically while refined products will decrease 
@ Excellent possibility that product reduced, due to lagging demand and 13.3. percent to 608,000 barrels per 
urbs will be included in the — record breaking imports. day. If imports should be greater than 


PETROLEUM DEMAND FLUCTUATES ‘WIDELY BY SEASONS ae i 
(Domestic and Export Demand—Millions of Barrels Daily Per Month) ies | 


ALL OILS GASOLINE DISTILLATE 
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DEMAND FOR PRINCIPAL U. S. OIL PRODUCTS 
(Domestic and Export) 


Thousands 
Barrels Oeily 
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‘an et ie ee a eas us 
’ il gsi 
me me” Pe wma RESIDUAL ") 
| DISTILLATE 
1,000 ae 
500 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
A WORLD OIL Chart i; 
U. S. Petroleum Supply and Demand 
(Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines.) 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS DAILY) 
SUPPLY DEMAND 
U. S. Change Exports 
Prod. Total in | and 

; All | Total | New Stocks |Domestic| Ship- Total 
YEAR Oils' | Imports? | Supply | All Oils? | Demand‘! ments’) Demand 
1941 4,073 266 4,339 — 30 4,071 298 4,369 
1942 4,034 99 4,133 —160 3,972 321 4,293 
1943. 4,372 174 4,546 — 33 4,168 411 4,579 
1944... 4.864 252 5,116 — 17 4,562 571 5,133 
1945 5,010 311 5,321 — 37 4,857 501 5,358 
|. eee re 377 5,450 +119 4,912 419 5,331 
EES 5,451 437 5,888 — 14 5,451 451 5,902 
RE 5,921 514 6,435 +292 5,775 368 6,143 
EFC 5,477 645 6.122 — 8 5,803 327 6,130 
1950 5 906 850 6,756 — 55 6,507 304 | 6,811 
eee 6,7 72 844 7,564 + 89 7,053 422 7,475 
eee 58 952 7,820 +108 7,280 432 7,412 
1953 7,113 1,034 | 8,147 +142 7'604 401 8,005 
1954 7,035 1,052 | 8,087 — 29 7,760 355 8,115 
1955 7,579 1,248 | gi Beers 8,459 368 8,827 
1956 7,952 1,436 | 9,388 +179 8,779 430 9,209 
1957 7,979 1,574 | 9,553 +167 8,818 568 | 9,386 
1958 7,503 1,651 9,154 -118 8,994 278 9,272 
1959 Est 8.113 1,558 9,671 + 25 9,378 268 | 9,646 





both refined | 
Minus signs i: 


5 Includes shipment 


88 


imi 


nd crude oil. 
cate decreases and plus signs increases. 








1 Includes crude oil, natural gasoline, related products, and biel 
* Includes changes in both refined and crude oil stocks. 


2 Includes 


* Includes military and civi- 
lian demand in « perenne United States and shipments to U.S. armed forces abroad. 
n- contigt 1ous territories. 
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forecast by the Bureau, it will be 
necessary for domestic producers to 
whatever 


cut their crude output 


amount the excess mav be. 


Supply-demand forecast. If the 
above factors follow predictions, total 
demand for all oils will reach a new 
high, increasing 374,000 barrels per 
day to a total of 9,646,000 barrels 
daily. 

To keep supply in line with the de- 
mand increase, there will be a need 
to produce 8,113,000 barrels of crude 
and natural gas liquids per day in 
1959. This will be 610.000 barrels 
daily or 8.1 percent more than was 
produced in 1958. In comparison, do- 
mestic production in 1958 was re- 
duced 476,000 barrels per day or 
nearly 6 percent from 1957 

Total new supply, including do- 
mestic production and total imports 
of 1,558,000 barrels of crude and 
products per day, is expected to reach 
a new peak of 9,671,000 barrels daily 
this year, 517,000 barrels per day or 
5.7 percent more than the 1958 levels. 

Chis outlook for petroleum industry 
operations is indicated by the US. 
Bureau of Mines in its forecast of 
petroleum supply and demand during 
1959. 


Demand trends. Should total de- 
mand increase 4.3 percent over 1958 
as forecast, it will mark the resump- 
tion of the 4 to 6 percent increases 
which have occurred nearly every 
vear during the post war era until 
1957 and 1958. 

Total demand for all oils increased 
only 1.9 percent in 1957 despite a big 
assist from emergency shipments to 
Europe during the early months of 
that year. Exports dropped sharply 
after the Suez Crisis, but for the year 
they were still 32 percent higher than 
1956. Domestic demand increased less 
than 0.1 percent during 1957. 

In 1958, the trends of domestic 
consumption and exports reversed 
those of 1957. Domestic demand in- 
creased 2 percent and exports were 
cut in half to the lowest levels in re- 
cent history. Total demand decreased 
1.2 percent from 1957. Also, crude 
and product imports were at the high- 
est levels in history during 1958, 
reaching an average of 1,651,000 bar- 
rels per day. 

Although the Bureau of Mines fore- 


casts exports to be down again in 
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Forecast of Petroleum Demand and Supply in 1959, Compared with 1958 and 1957 


(All Data from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 


























1957 | 1958 % Dif. 1959 % Dif. 
ITEM Actual Estimate 57- 58 Forecast 58- 59 
DEMAND 
All Oils, Total Demand... 3,425,806 3,384,280 — 1.2 3,520,790 + 4.0 
(Daily Average).... 9,386 9,272 — 1.2 9,646 + 4.0 
Domestic Demand...... 3,218,619 3,282,810 + 2.0 3,422,970 + 4.3 
(Daily Average).... 8,818 8,994 + 2.0 9,378 + 4.3 
Exports, Total..... 207,187 101,470 —51.0 97,820 — 3.6 
(Daily Average) . 568 278 —51.0 268 — 3.6 
Crude Exports....... 50,243 | 4,380 | —91.3 3,650 = 
(Daily Average)... . 138 12 | —91.3 10 —16.7 
Refined Exports. .. . 156,944 97,090 | —38.1 94,170 aay 
(Daily Average)..... 430 266 —38.1 258 — 3.0 
Gasoline, Total Demand 1,431,541 1,442,115 + 0.7 1,481,170 + 2.7 
(Daily Average 3,922 3,951 + 0.7 4,058 + 2.7 
Domestic Demand.......... 1,392,953 1,416,200 + 1.7 1,455,985 + 2.8 
Daily Average) 3,816 3,880 + 1.7 3,989 + 2.8 
Exports. . rae 38,588 25,915 | —32.9 25,185 — 2.8 
(Daily Average)... 106 71 -32.9 69 — 2.8 
Kerosine, Total Demand... 112,959 115,705 + 2. 121,180 + 4.7 
(Daily Average). 309 317 ; 332 + 4.7 
Domestic Demand... 107,701 114,610 120,085 + 4.8 
Daily Average)...... 295 314 329 + 4.8 
Exports , 5,258 1,095 A Pree eee 
(Daily Average 14 3 ee hee 
Residual Fuel Oil, Total Demand. . 587,371 544,945 a 555,895 + 2.0 
Daily Average). 1,609 1,493 Zz 1,523 + 2.0 
Domestic Demand 548,801 519,395 A 532,900 + 2.6 
Daily Average 1,504 1,423 4 1,460 + 2.6 
Exports 38,570 25,550 8 22,995 —10.0 
Daily Average).... 106 70 8 63 —10.0 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Total Demand 663,842 667,585 By 693,865 + 3.9 
Daily Average 1,819 1,829 by 4 1,901 + 3.9 
Domestic Demand 616,090 646,780 673,060 + 4.1 
Daily Average 1,688 L.7i2 1,844 + 4.1 
Exports 47,752 20,805 20,805 
Daily Average 131 57 (a eee 
*All Other Oils, Total Demand 630,093 613,930 668,680 + 8.9 
Daily Average 1,726 1,682 1,832 + 89 
Domestic Demand... 553,074 585,825 640,940 - 9.4 
Daily Average 1.515 1,605 1,756 + 9.4 
Exports 77,019 28, 105 27,740 — 1.3 
Daily Average 211 Vi 76 — 1.3 
CHANGE IN STOCKS 
All Oils + 60,926 43,070 + 9,125 
Daily Average 167 . 118 + 25 
Crude Oil +-15,799 24,820 
Daily Average $3 68 
Natural Gas Liquids. 1.008 
Daily Average ~ 3 
Refined Products +44,119 18,250 + 9,125 
Daily Average - 121 50 “+ 25 
NEW SUPPLY 
otal New Supply 3,486,732 3,341,210 3,529,915 + 5.6 
Daily Average).... 9,593 9,154 9,671 + 5.6 
Domestic Production, Total. 2,912,143 2,738,595 2,961,245 + 8.1 
Daily Average).. 7,978 7,503 8,113 + 8.1 
Crude Oil. ae oe 2,616,901 2 446,595 2,657,200 + 8.6 
Daily Average). . 7,170 6,703 7,280 + 8.6 
Ochier QMS: occ ices 295,242 292,000 304,045 + 4.1 
Daily Average). 809 800 833 + 4.1 
Imports, Total 574,589 602,615 568,670 — 5.6 
Daily Average). . 1,574 1,651 1,558 — 5.6 
Crude Oil 373,255 346,750 a 
Daily Average 1,023 950 eee ae fg ae 
Refined Products..... 01,334 255,865 221,920 —13.3 
Daily Average). 552 701 608 13.3 
Crude Oil Runs to Stills, Total 2,890,436 2,781,300 2,969,640 + 6.8 
(Daily Average). . 7,919 7,620 8,136 + 6.8 
* Includes crude oil used as fuel and lost in handling, liquefied gases, petroleum coke, asphalt, road oil, etc., and refinery losses. 
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Demand for All Oils and Gasoline, by Years 


Total, domestic, and export demand supplied by U. S. petroleum industry. 























(Source: U. S, Bureau of Mines.) 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 















































































































ALL OILS GASOLINE 
Total Demand Domestic Exports Tetal Demand Domestic Exports 
Year | Annual = Daily Total Daily | Tetal | Daily Year | Annual | Daily Total Daily | Total | Daily 
1918 1918 93,599 256 79,949 219] 13,650 37 
1919 438,434 1,201 374,541 1,026] 63,893) 175 1919 97,790 268 88,648 243 9,142 25 
1920 535,382 1,463] 456,764 1,245] 79,618) 217 1920 124,623 340] 108,945 298 15,678; 43 
1921 592,402 1,450 457,521 1,253 71,881 197 1921 130,203) 357 116,840 320 13,363] 7 
1922 605,540 1,659 530,990 1,455 74,550, 204 1922 152,132 417 137,770 77 14,362) 39 
1923 754,361 2,067 652,027 1,786} 102,334) 280 1923 195,556 536 174,462 478 21,094) 58 
1924 805,070 2,120] 6 1,879} 117,328) 321 1924 225,737| 617] 196,586 537] 29,151) 80 
1925 840,818 2,304 1,991] 114,021; 312 1925 264,429 724] 232,745 638] 31,684 87 
1926 912,893 780,487 2,138] 132,406 363 1926 311,897 854 268,128 735 43,769; 120 
1927 944,762 802,499, 2,199 142,263; 390 1927 350,318 960} 305,387 837} 44,951) 123 
1928 1,014,716 7 859,759, 2,349] 154,957) 423 1928 392,293) 1,072] 388,881 926] 53,412) 146 
1929 1,103,203 3, 02 09 4 94¢ "083 2,576] 163,120; 447 1929 444,937) 1,219 328,878) 1,049 62,059! 170 
1930 1,083,511) 2 "968 927,016 2,540] 156,495) 429 1930 463,184) 1,269 397,609; 1,089 65,575) 180 
1931 1,027,274 2,814] 902,920 124,354) 341 1931 453,559 1,24 43 407,843 1,117] 45,716) 125 
1932 938,757 2,565] 835,482 103,275; 282 1932 413,229| 1,129] 377,791 1,032] 35,438 97 
1933 975,214 2,672 868,487 106,727 292 1933 409,815) 1,123 389,494 1,042 29,321 80 
1934 1,034,672 2,835] 920,165 114,507; 314 1934 435,025, 1,192] 410,339 1,124] 24,686 68 
1935 1,112,672 3,048 983,685 128,987; 353 1935 465,423 1,275 434,810) 1,191 30,613 84 
1936 1.224.748 3,346] 1,092,754 2,986] 131,994; 361 1936 510,252, 1,394] 481,606) 1,316] 28,646 78 
1937 1,342,516 3,678] 1.169.682 3,205] 172,834, 473 1937 557,658 1,528 519,352! 1,423 38,306) 105 
1938 1,330,850 3,646] 1,137,122, 3,115] 193,728 531 1938 573,112 1,57¢ 523,003) 1,433] 50,109) 137 
1939 | 1,420,035 3,890] 1,231,067) 3,373] 188,959, 518 1939 600,147) 1,644] 555,509) 1,522] 44,638) 122 
1940 1,457,086, 3,981] 1,326,620 3,625] 130,466 356 1940 614,867; 1,680 589,490 1,611 25,377 69 
1941 1,594,609 4,369] 1,485,779 4,071] 108,83 298 1941 694,588 1,903] 667,505, 1,829] 27,083 74 
1942 1,566,815 4,293] 1,449,908 3,972] 116,907, 320 1942 624,207, 1,710 589,110 1,614 35,097 96 
1943 1,671,383 4,57§ 4,168] 149,957) 411 1943 619,815 1,698 568,238 1,557 51,577 141 
1944 LS78,879 5,134 4,566] 207,616) 567 1944 733,019 2,003 632,482) 1,728] 100.537! 275 
1945 1,955,668 5,358 4,857] 182,983) 501 1945 784,392) 2,149] 696,333) 1,908] 88,059; 241 
1946 1,945,909) 5.331] 1,792,786, 4,912] 153,123) 419 1946 780,751; 2,139] 735,417) 2,015] 45,334 124 
1947 15 5,902] 1,989,803 5,451] 164,477) 451 1947 842,464) 2,308 795,015; 2,178 47,449 130 
1948 6,143] 2,113,678) 5,7 ,67 368 1948 908,572) 2,482 871,270; 2,380 37,302 102 
1949 6,130] 2,118,250, 5,803 ,376| 327 1949 953,060) 2,611 913,713) 2,503 39,347 108 
1950 6,812] 2,375,057, 6,507] 111,306) 305 1950 1,019,011; 2,792 994,290 2,724 24,721 68 
1951 2.728.465 7,475) 2.574.413, 7,053] 154,052) 422 1951 1,1: 3 2,087; 3,102] 1,091,951 2,992 40,136) 110 
1952 2,822,595 7,712] 2,664,407| 7,280] 158,188) 432 1952 1,193,565; 3,261} 1, 157,280 3,162] 36,285 99 
1953 921,912) 8,005] 2.775.321) 7,604] 146,59 401 1953 1,243,700) 3,407] 1,205,775 3,303] 37,925) 104 
1954 962,157! 8.1151 2.832.424) 7,760] 129,733 355 1954 1,264,961} 3,466] 1,230,595 Ye! 34,366 Q4 
1955 221,963! 8,827] 3,087,775) 8,459] 134,188) 368 1955 1,368,726) 3,750) 1,334,205 3,655] 34,521 95 
1956 E 70.457 9,209 ?1 87 R779] 157.386 $30 1955 1,408,651 3,849 13 752 35.572 7 
1957 $25.80 Q 38 218.615 SATS 07.187 56S 1957 1,431,541 9221 1 R16 tS 5AS 106 
1958 84.200 9.972 282 810 8.004 01.470 278 1958 1,442,115 951} 1 SSO) 25,915 71 
1959 1959 
Es 20.790 6 2? QF 7s 17.820 268 Est 1.481.170 4,058 155.985 ING 25.185 t 
Demand for Distillate Fuel and Residual Fuel Oil, by Years 
Total, domestic and export demand supplied by U. S. petroleum industry 
(Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 
DISTILLATE RESIDUAL 
Total Demand Domestic Exports Total Demand Domestic Exports 

Year | Annual = Daily Total Daily | Total Daily Year | Annual | Daily Total Daily | Total | Daily 
1932 73,883 202 65,101 78 8,782) 24 1932 250,268 684] 239,056 653 11,212} 31 
1933 76,172 209 64,748 177 11,424, 31 1933 268,096 734 258,957 709 9,139 25 
1034 89,330 245 74,824 205 14,596 40 1934 279,646 766 265,547 727 14,099) 39 
1935 102,277 280 86,028 236] 16,249) 44 1935 293,394 804} 280,695 769} 12,699! 35 
1936 123,205 337 102,757 281 20,448) 56 1936 322,319 881 307,884 841 14,435) 39 
1937 146,970 403 116,841 320} 30,129; 82 1937 340,818 934} 325,514 892 15,304; 42 
1938 147,090 403 117,44 322] 29,641) 81 1938 309,753 849} 291,833 799 17,920; 49 
1939 166,993 457 134,973 370} 32,020; 88 1939 340,973 934] 323,488 886 17,485 48 
1940 179,991 492 160,851 439 19,140, 52 1940 356,272 973} 340,163 929 16,109; 44 
1941 520 172,824 473 46 1941 397,538 1,089 383,422, 1,050 14,114) 39 
1942 568 185,661 509 59 1942 417,792 1,145 405,697; 1,111 12,095, 33 
1943 639 208,110 570 68 1943 481,902 1,320 467,008 1,279 14,894) 41 
1944 691 209,320 572 48 119 1944 524,556, 1,433 512,020 1,399 12,536, 34 
1945 711 226,084 619 33, 496, 92 1935 535,092) 1,466 523,423 1,434 11,669' 32 
1946 272,381 746 242,894 665 29,487) 81 1946 489,217, 1,340 480,029 1,315 9,188 25 
1947 328,150 g9¢ 298,273 817] 29,877) 82 1947 529,133 1,450} 518,510) 1,421 10,623 29 
1948 361,869 989} 340,576 930} 21,293) 58 1948 513,554, 1,403] 500,543) 1,368} 13,011, 35 
1949 341,573 93° 329,278 902 12,295; 34 1949 508,662 1,394 496,021) 1,359 12,641 35 
1950 407,538, 1,117] 394,885! 1,082] 12,653, 35 1950 570,021; 1,562] 553,793) 1,517] 16,228) 44 
1951 471,657, 1,292] 449,102) 1,230] 22,555} 62 1951 593,320 1,625] 564,321, 1,546] 28,999) 79 
1952 512,862; 1,405] 479,347 1,310] 33,515, 92 1952 582,866 1.593] 555,165 1,517] 27,701) 76 
1953 520,403) 1,426 488.075 1,337 32.328) 89 1953 586,465, 1,607 560,474 1,536 25,991 71 
1954 570) 1,508 526,347, 1,442 1,223 66 1954 549,070) 1,504 522,317; 1,431 26,75: 73 
1955 1,659] 581,128 592] 24,605) 67 1955 590 1856 1,619] 557,057) 1,526] 33,799) 93 
1956 7 615,856; 1,682 34,535 95 1956 gm 1,614 562,813) 1,538 27,877 16 
1957 2 616,090 HSS 17,752; 131 1957 87,371) 1,609 548,801, 1,504 38,570) 106 
1958 f Nh 82 646,780) 1,77 ”),805| 57 1958 344,945 1,493] 519,395) 1,423] 25,550) 70 
1959 1959 
Est 603.8 ”) t 060 1.844 20.805 57 Est. 555.895, 1,523 532,900 1,460 22 995; 63 
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1959, imports may decrease also fo) 
the second time since 1942 
Gasoline demand to rise. ‘Jota! 


the 
revenue, 


gasoline, 
ol is forecast 
at 4,058,000, barrels per day in 1959. 
of 107.000 barrels 2.9 
1958. This compares 
of 29,000 


less than 1 percent 


demand for industry's 


largest source 
an increase 
percent ove! 
the 


Oo! 


barrels 
in 1958 


with increase 
daily 
over the previous year. 

demand will be 
pel 2.8 


as exports decline slightly to 


Domestic 
109.000 


easoline 


up barrels day or 
percent, 
69,000 barrels per day. 
Distillate Fuel. 
distillate fuel oil 
at 1,901,000 barrels per day, up 72.,- 
000 or 3.9 percent 


That compares with a 10,000 barrels 


Total demand for 


in 1959 is estimated 


barrels per day 


increase 


per day or about 1 percent 

in 1958 over 1957. Domestic demand 
for distillates will be up 72,000 bar- 
rels per day or 4.1 percent in 1959, 


and exports will remain the same at 
37,000 barrels per day. 

In 1958, 
tillates was up 84,000 barrels daily on 
1957 
dropped to less than half the 1957 
level of 131.000 barrels dailv. 


domestic demand for dis- 


9 percent ovel and exports 


Kerosine. Jotal demand for kero 
sine in 1959 is estimated at 332,000 
barrels daily, an increase of 15,000 
barrels per day or 4.7 percent from 


1958. Domestic consumption is  ex- 


pected to increase 15,000 barrels 
daily or +.8 percent to 329,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

In 1958, total demand increased 


2.4 percent and 
19,000 


8.000 barrels daily o1 
consumption 


0.4 


domestic was up 


dav 


barrels pel a) percent ovel 
1957. Exports are expected to remain 
at the 1958 level 3,000 barrels per 
day. 

Residual Fuel. Jotal demand to 


residual fuel oil is expected to in- 


crease 30,000 barrels daily o1 per- 
cent over 1957 to 1,523,000. barrels 
per day. That compares with a 116,- 
QOO barrels per day or 7.2 percent 


decrease in 1958 from the 1957 level 


of 1.609.000 


demand is expected to be up 


barrels daily. Domesti 


2.6 per- 


cent to 1.460.000 barrels per day, 
compared with 3.4 percent decline 
in 1958 from the previous year's 
average of 1,504,000 barrels per day. 

Residual exports will decrease 10 
percent in 1959 to 63,000. barrels 


daily, compared with a 33.8 percent 


drop in 1958 from the 1957 level 
106,000 barrels per day. 
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MORE U. S. WELLS LIKELY 


TO BE DRILLED IN 1959 


(Thousands of Wells) 55.9 


52.2 


as. |. 
39.4 





ers no longer must hold supply vol- 
umes below current needs. Higher 
consumption, plus progress in 1958 in 
liquidating excessive U.S. inventories, 
will necessitate materially larger U.S. 
production rates during 1959. This 
means more income for producers. In- 
creased producer income will encour- 
age greater drilling activity, which 
also will be abetted by the tendency 
during the past 18 months to post- 
pone U.S. drilling commitments 
whenever possible. 


Several depressing factors, on the 
other hand, will tend to restrict drill- 
ing gains to modest levels. Among the 
unfavorable influences are further ad- 


1948 1950 1952 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 vances in cost without compensating 


A WORLD Olt Chart 


price gains. This is becoming an in- 


creasingly serious problem. The pos- 
sibility of a U.S. steel strike when the 
labor contract expires June 30 carries 
a strong threat of additional cost 
growth, plus the danger of some 


7 
Four percent gain forecast equipment shortages late in the year 


for U.S. drilling 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC outlook for 
U.S. oil is expected to result in in- 
creased U.S. drilling activity during 
1959. Wortp Ot’s annual drilling 
survey, made with the aid of informa- 
tion received from a large number of 
oil companies, forecasts the drilling of 
90,275 new wells and 205.0 million 
feet of hole in the United States dur- 
ing 1959. This would be 1,944 more 
wells, a gain of 4.0 percent, compared 
with the 48,331 wells completed in 
1958. Footage would be 7.2 million 
feet, or 3.7 percent, greater than the 
195.8 million feet dnlled in 1958 

However. the increase forecast for 
U.S. drilling activity is not of suffi- 
client volume to restore it to 1957 and 
1956 levels. A total of 53,783 wells 
and 220.8 million feet of hole was 
drilled in 1957. The peak was in 1956, 
when 58,418 wells and 235.4 million 


feet of hole were drilled 


Many difficulties which hampered 
U.S. oil since the spring of 1957 were 
corrected during 1958. Consequently, 
the outlook is much brighter. Recov- 
ery of general business activity, plus 
colder than normal weather in early 
weeks of the year. presage a sizeable 
increase in oil demand during 1959. 

Drastic cuts in crude oil production 


and refinery output, coupled with 


‘ if a prolonged strike occurs. 
in 1959 Congressional consideration of a 
measure which would reduce the U.S. 
percentage depletion for oil also dark- 
ae >a ens outlook. If such a measure should 
covernment limitation of crude oil im- be enacted into law, drilling activity 
ports, resulted in unusually large welll te wetendied cine 
liquidation of U.S. oil inventories dur- 
ing 1958. As a result of taking an 
average of 118,000 barrels per day 
from U.S. petroleum stocks, the in- 
dustry starts 1959 with stocks in good 


Failure of the U.S. government to 
establish a definite import policy for 
1959, and the exclusion of refined 
products from import restrictions, also 
condition, whereas a year ago they reacts unfavorably on drilling opera- 
were quite excessive. tions because it reduces U.S. crude 


Consequently, producers and refin- production rates. Drilling activity gen- 


MORE U. S. FOOTAGE TO BE 


DRILLED FOLLOWING DECLINE 


(Millions of Feet) 228.5 235.4 


211.3 


188.4 


159.8 
136.7 
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erally goes hand-in-hand with pro- Dr 
TEXAS TO LEAD OTHER STATES IN ducer income, which is determined by me 
WELLS DRILLED IN 1959 production volumes as well as prices. fo 
Efforts on the part of U.S. producers tio 
to utilize wider well spacing may also mi 
have some bearing on U.S. drilling we 
activity. However, wider well spacing Siz 
U. S. Total: 50,275 Wells would have both favorable and un- Ne 
favorable reactions. By increasing the sm 
profits of producers, wider well spac- 
ing would encourage additional wild- wl 
catting which enviably would lead to lee 
increased drilling. However, on the 
other hand, the number of wells - 
drilled would be curtailed in each 
TEX. OKLA. KAN. LA. iLL. N. MEX. KY. OTHER field where wider well spacing is Sou 
A WORLD OIL Chart adopted 
Forecast of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in 1959 
Forecast covers all new wells to be drilled for oil or gas in 1959, salt-water disposal wells, and water or gas-input wells for repressuring and 
secondary recovery, but does not estimate old wells drilled deeper. 
YI 
TOTAL NEW WELLS FOOTAGE (New Wells —_ 
18. 
Forecast Drilled Ye of J of 19 
For In Yo Diff. U.S. Forecast Drilled XY Diff. U.S. 19 
STATE or DISTRICT 1959 1958 *58-"59 1959 For 1959 In 1958 *58-"59 1959 19 
— —-- — ———_—____—- —— — — —— —- 19: 
Alabama 100 85 + 17.6 0.2 715,000 686,232 + fs O.4 oon 
Arkansas 925 852 , 8.6 1.8 3,035,000 2,848,849 : 6.5 ae 19: 
California 1,385 1.367 1.3 2s 7,100,000 6,670,035 } 6.4 3.5 19: 
Colorado 885 S50 ' +. 1 L.S 4,580,000 $412,384 : 3.8 2.3 19 
Florida 5 7 28.6 49,000 67,707 27 .6 19 
Illinois 2,420 2 a2 1 tS 5,545,000 9,213,089 , 5.1 2.8 19: 
Indiana 900 SS2 + 2.0 L.S 1,460,000 1,424,712 + 2.5 O.7 — 
Kansas 3,875 3,709 t 5 y ia s 13,450,000 12,981,318 + 3.6 6.t iy 
Kentucky 1,785 1,812 1.5 3.6 2,680,000 3,136,144 14.6 1.3 19 
l_outsiana 3,720 3,508 ' 6.0 7.4 29,005,000 27 066,565 . , 14.3 19 
19 
North Louisiana 1,435 1,389 + 3.3 2.8 5,230,000 6,171,317 1.1 2.¢ 19 
South Louisiana 2,285 2,119 7.8 tt 23,775,000 21,895,348 t 8.6 Py — 
(;ulf of Mexic 500 1S; Wm | lL. 4,900,000 +.702,522 | & 2.4 19 
19 
\l gy 450 2 14.8 } 1,300,000 1,123,455 + 15.7 0.6 19 
\lississipy 510 $128 19.2 1.0 4,235,000 3,641,127 + 16.3 ye 19 
\lissouri 20 lb + 25.0 20,000 16,167 ie 257 19 
Montana 345 306 + 12.7 7 1,760,000 1,607,096 ¢ 9.5 0.9 - 
Nebraska 615 697 11.8 i. 3,690,000 1,163,621 11.4 L.S 19 
Ne Ne 2,050 1,970 t $.] t.] 9,300,000 9 107,964 + 2.1 $f) 19 
19 
Southeast 1,000 QH9 2 2.0 4,950,000 $835,379 * 2.4 2.4 19 
Northwest 1,050 1,001 1.9 Z.1 4,350,000 | 2i2.000 + 1.8 2.2 19 
New York 550 540 1.9 1.1 660,000 640,800 + 3.0 O58 19 
North Dakota 325 108 0.4 0.6 2,000,000 2,642,598 24.3 1.0 19 
Ohio 1,040 O88 5.3 2.1 2,755,000 2,582,097 } 6.7 1.4 19 
Oklahoma 7,400 7,047 5.0 14.7 22,800,000 21,963,621 t 3.8 11.2 19 
Pennsylvania 750 793 5.4 1.5 2,250,000 2,394,409 6.0 tJ 19 
South Dakota 10 r 12.9 45,000 33,649 + 33.7 - 
Texas 18,120 17,283 tS 36.0 75,910,000 73,280,859 + 3.6 x7 4 19 
. 19 
Dist. 1: S. Central 1,085 9OSS 9.8 2.2 2,735,000 2,451,870 ie fo 1.3 19 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 725 699 = 1.4 4,510,000 $280,900 + 5.4 2.2 19 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 1,165 1,295 10.0 2.3 7,660,000 8,366,026 8.4 3.8 19 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W. 1,350 1,128 19.7 2.4 7,135,000 5,861,401 & 217 3.1 — 
Dist. 5 & 6: East.. 1,125 1,033 8.9 2.2 5,725,000 5,238,555 *} 9.3 2.8 19 
1) B & 9: North 6,115 5,874 1.1 12.2 17,400,000 17,323,609 : 0.4 8.6 19 
LD 7-C & &: West 5,190 1,960 1.6 10.3 24,985,000 24,089,168 + 3.7 12.3 19 
Dist. ] Panhandle 1,365 1,306 1.5 yw 5,760,000 5,669,330 + 1.6 2.8 19 
19 
Utah 385 395 2.0 0.8 2,110,000 2,189,909 3.7 1.0 — 
West Virgi 850 836 ay, 1.7 2,635,000 2,239,102 + 17.7 1.3 19 
Wyoming 785 711 10.4 1.6 3,675,000 3.326.345 + 10.5 1.8 19 
Other States’ 70 90 22.2 0.1 245,000 309,688 20.9 0.1 1¢ 
Total Unit States 50,275 18,331 1.0) 100.0 203,009,600 195,829,942 + 3.7 100.0 | 
! Gulf of Mex ells are included in South Louisiana figures. 
* Other states i de Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, South Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee and Washington. 
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Drilling gains are anticipated in 
most states. The largest increase 1s 
forecast for Texas. The 1959 predic- 
tion for Texas is 18,120 wells and 75.9 
million feet of hole, a gain of 837 
wells and 2.6 million feet of hole. 
Sizeable advances are predicted for 
North Texas and West Texas, and 
small gains in all other Texas districts. 

Second ranking state is Oklahoma, 
where 7,400 wells and 22.8 million 
feet of hole are 353 more 
wells and 837,000 more feet of hole 
than in 1958. 


forecast, 


Percentagewise, the largest increase 
among more active states is forecast 
for Mississippi. A total of 510 wells is 
expected to be drilled in Mississippi 
during 1959, up 19.2 percent over the 
128 wells drilled in 1958. 

A 7.8 percent increase in South 
Louisiana drilling is forecast. This 
would boost South Louisiana to 2,285 
wells compared with 2,119 in 1958. 
These figures include a forecast for 
500 offshore wells, against 487 during 
1958. North Louisiana also is expected 
to experience increased drilling, with 


1,435 against 1,389 wells last year. 
This would raise the state total to 
3,720 wells in 1958, in contrast with 
3,508 during 1958. 


Accurate forecasts of U.S. 1958 
drilling activity were made by WorLD 
Oi in its midyear forecast, prepared 
in July. At that time Wortp Ot! pre- 
dicted the drilling of 47,972 wells and 
196,794,248 feet of hole in 1958. 
Actual drilling totaled 48,331 wells, 
only 379 wells, or 0.8 percent, above 
the forecast. 








Wells Completed Annually in United States 
Source: WORLD OIL and predecessor, The Oil Weekly, with aid of other authoritative sources, 1921 to now; 1920 and earlier years from U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and “Petroleum in the United States and Possessions,” by Arnold and Kemnitzer. 



















































































NEW WELLS, BY CLASSES 
IN SEARCH OF PRODUCTION SERVICE TOTAL NEW WELLS 
$$ —__$__—_,____—— _ Old 
Gas Salt New | *Avge. | Wells Total 
Distil- Water | In- Water Wells | *Footage Well | Drilled | Comple- 
YEAR Oil late Gas Dry Input | jection Disposal Drilled | Drilled | Depth | Deeper] tions 
1859- | 
1917 380,502 20,183 | 91,821 | 492,506 
1918 17.860 2,324 5,629 Sumen i ......... | 25,813 
1919 21,041 2.153 6,075 | ...... 29,269 | Re satel Ci | 29,269 
1920 24,278 2,275 i) eae  \ eeenerer | 34,029 
1921 14,715 2,081 5,193 | ...... ES wise doe | 21,989 
1922 17.790 1,926 aet...... | Gaeereeney 24,907 
1923 16,182 2,140} 6,043]...... BET in nonce: 24.365 
1924 14,707 2,172 5,501 | ...... BEEF cncnunins raw 22,470 
192: 17.029 2,536 | 6,847 | 26,412 | 76,594,800 | 2900 26,412 
1926 18,626 2,502 | 8,328 | 29,456 | 82,476,800 | 2800 29,456 
1927 14,382 2,494| 7,213]...... | 24,089 | 72,267,000 | 3000 24,089 
1928 12'505 2'754| 7164] 2,342 24,765 | 74,295,000 | 3000 24,765 
1929 15,758 3,107 | 7,600] 3,898 30,363 | 88,052,700 | 2900 30,363 
1930 12,133 2,971 | 6,163] 2,444 23,711 | 68,761,900 | 2900 23,711 
1931 7,061 2,067 3,264 567 12,959 | 37,892,116 | 2924 12,959 
1932 10,569 1,079 | 3,389 799 15,836 | 47,682,196 | 3011 15,836 
1933 7,887 1,190 | 3,492 954 13,523 | 39,568,298 | 2926 13,523 
1934 13,119 1,496 | 4,811] 1,696 21,122 | 56,141,433 | 2658 21,122 
1935 15,418 1,802 5,696 | 1,665 24,581 | 67,844,939 | 2760 24,581 
1936 18,704 | 2,375 | 5,787 | 2,096 | 28,962 | 80,996,816 | 2797 28,962 
1937 23,115 2,732 | 6,627] 2,739 35,213 | 105,099,189 | 2985 35,213 
1938 19,106 2,143 | 6,515] 1,363 29,127 | 90,585,158 | 3110 29,127 
1939 17,734 2,030 | 6,890] 1,358 28,012 | 85,523,094 | 3053 28,012 
1940 19,843 2.265 | 7,053] 1,988 | 31,149 | 96,182,605 | 3088 31,149 
1941 19,590 | .... 3,279 | 7,280] 2,197/ 117 | 47 32,510 | 99,347,714 | 3056 822 33,332 
1942 10,977 | 105 2,685 | 5,962] 2,141 73 47 21,990 | 67,903,053 | 3088 588 22,578 
1943 9.887 76 2,314 6,364 | 1,576 90 42 20,349 | 61,991,857 | 3046 471 20,820 
1944 13,502 54 3,024 | 7,153] 1,784| 218 51 25,786 | 84,378,457 | 3272 377 26,163 
1945 13,944 153 3,039 7,346 | 1.796 | 329 42 26,649 | 92,982,113 | 3489 491 27,140 
1946 16,087 207 | 3,355) 8,496| 1,816| 219 50 | 30,230 | 101,124,813 | 3345 | 615 | 30,845 
1947 17,613 283 3.437 | 9.751] 1,861) 156 46 33,147 | 112,816,124 | 3404 651 33,798 
1948 22,197 346 2,966 | 11,939] 1,885 84 60 39,477 | 136,709,153 | 3463 533 40,010 
1949 21.415 378 3,121 | 12,898] 1,036 56 58 38,962 | 138,616,941 | 3558 535 39,497 
1950 23.775 465 3,015 | 14,918 993 38 | 103 43,307 | 159,761,732 | 3689 751 44.058 
1951 23,532 344 | 3,198| 17,497| 1,923| 35 67 45,996 | 176,757,221 | 3843 | 770 46,766 
1952 23'371 | 348 3,345 | 18211] 1,147 25 62 46,509 | 188,392,695 | 4051 537 47,046 
1953 25,251 374 3,858 | 18,759] 1,123 25 90 49,480 | 198,431,603 | 4010 486 49,966 
1954 28,063 672 3,547 | 19,137 682 21 75 52,197 | 211,296,158 | 4048 498 52,695 
1955 30,474 709 3.460 | 20,564 551 13 | 108 55,879 | 228,529,688 | 4090 535 56,414 
1956 | 30641| 551 | 3,944! 22,254 852 10 | 166 58,418 | 235,386,441 | 4029 476 58,894 
1957 97'519 | 743 3/879 | 20.250] 1,281 7 104 53,783 | 220,863,576 | 4107 390 54,173 
L958T 23,774 710 $295 18,162 1,252 5 133 48,331 | 195,829,942 4052 433 48,764 
Fotal | 1,131,676 | 6,518 | 130,558 | 476,799 | 49,205 | 1,521 | 1,351 | 1,797,628 | | 9,959 | 1,807,587 
* Footage data not available prior to 1925 and estimated 1925-1930; actual statistics after 1930. 
+ Data for 1958 subject to slight revision. 
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Footage and Average Depths Drilled in All Wells in the United States in 1958 
































































































TOTAL NEW WELLS (See below OLD WELLS DRILLED FOTAL ALL WELLS 
DEEPER, 1958 
1958 1957 Productive and Dry 1958 1957 
Avge. Avge Avge. Avge. Avge. 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells Footage Depth Wells Footage Depth | Weils Footage Depth | Wells Footage Depth Wells Footage Depth 
naiensnminnnes = —E————— EE 2 a SE eS aS te tea 
\labama S5 686,232 807 94 790,240 8407 85 686,232 S07 4 790,240 8407 
(Arkansa ‘ 2,848,854 1,104 3,371,923 3054 852 2,848,849 3344 1,104 3,371,923 3054 
California 6.670.035 2 30 Q 809.89] $299 vi 88.642 923 1,463 6,758,677 1620 2.422 9,992,246 1126 
Colorad S50 4,412,384 S15 1,267,074 §236 2 1,111 556 852 1,413,495 5180 R16 1,268,656 5231 
orida 7 7 Q 61.732 6859 7 67,707 9672 4 32 6859 
;eorgia 2 915 2015 5 25,712 5142 | 2.915 2915 5 25.712 5142 
nois ) 9,273,689 229 2.590 5.928. 058 2289 2,302 5,273,689 2291 2,590 5,928,958 220 
Ir ana 8S {24,7 615 718 1,211,411 1687 ; 1,205 402 S85 1,425,917 1611 720 1,212,688 1684 
Kansa 15 ds 8 15 4,22 14,995,879 552 l 105 105 3, 760 12,981,423 3453 4,225 14,997,621 
K k 812 144 7 1,849 2,539,569 137 1.812 136,144 1731 1 849 
na 508 27,066,565 rv 772 29,746,194 7886 2 1,312 2156 3510 27,070,877 7713 774 
Nor I ana 89 5 217 72 1,4 83 sH53 l 1,543 154 5,172,760 721 1,483 3653 
~ I ana e 21,890,048 0) é ) S11 10480 l 2,769 2769 21,898,118 10329 2,341 10475 
*/ Ml {8 702.522 Onst 648 558 9532 $ 702.522 0656 648 9532 
M " ve 23,455 286¢ 119 1,196,801 2 1,671 S36 sO4 1,125,126 132 1,211,092 2803 
M iss 28 j 27 oO 2 807,555 $28 H4 27 300 2,897,555 7430 
Missour 1 7 10 7,647 16 16,16 11 8,705 791 
Montana ( 0, 09 $29 2,143,462 2 1,713 857 308 1,608, S09 130 2,145,177 4989 
Nebraska { 2 SU 5,297 998 697 $163,621 SO3 5,297,998 4933 
Nevada 5 11,260 5 11,260 9952 
New Mex v0 07,9 +0 2,192 10,354,453 y 8,765 74 1,979 9,116,729 1607 2,203 10,360,976 4703 
> ast 835,37 $990 04 6,598,283 5060 5 2,850 570 O74 $838,224 1967 1,312 6,602,270 5032 
Northw ) $272. 585 {268 R&S 56,170 $230 } 5.915 1479 005 4,278,500 i 891 3,758,706 4219 
New York 540 10.800 S7 530 626.676 540 640,800 1171 
North Dakota 108 2,642,398 6476 312 ? 120,326 2 2790 $10 2,647,977 6784 
na SS 2,582,097 , 1,011 2,423,755 2 10 58S O9S 2,587,972 2383 
/klahoma 047 <1,9605,02 3117 », D0 19,419,287 429 112 S5S 7 22,059,744 3390 
Per 4 7 44,409 O19 1,125 635,350 231 32 588 825 2,413,224 230 
South Dakota 7 649 1807 11 140,675 $31 7 3 64 3431 
le ePSset 0 650 1255 4 59.804 1244 0 7.650 1244 
rexa ‘ 80,859 12402 10 40,102,965 $232 129 Ss LOIS P1s,4l2 73,412,142 421 
ist S Centr ISS 2 451,870 »482 255 253,106 2592 | 273 27 Qs9 2 452.14 2479 3 259.716 2583 
Dis Middle G ) 1 280.900 6124 760 $607.35. 6062 5,2 1754 702 $ 286.163 6106 4.610.462 6050 
Vist Inner G 5 8 366.0 160 644 10.763.881 6547 ) 24, S2¢ $965 Oo 8.390.852 6455 10.768.359 6538 
*( of Mex 86 748 TASH 0 76.651 7665 l 748 TASH 76,651 7665 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W 28 , 861,40 5196 1,42¢ 931,685 5282 s S87 142 1,136 5,872,788 5170 1,432 7,539,695 5265 
ws of Mexice ‘ S4,048 10506 22 216,750 S S4.048 10506 22 216,750 9852 
Dist. 5 & 6: East ) 5,238,555 5071 1,249 6,587,178 1,033 5,238,555 507 | 1,250 6,587,640 5270 
Dist. 7-B & 9: Nort} 5.874 7.323.609 2949 7,004 91.338,545 $9 40,890 S34 5.923 $64,499 2932 7.004 21,390,756 2909 
Dist. 7-C & &: West 1 O60 24,089,168 {N57 6.202 30,120,282 62 $6,153 744 5,022 5,321 1806 6,260 30,179,994 482] 
Dist 0: Panhand Th 5 669 0 434 1.450 5. 000.935 2 49] 240] 1.307 5.67182 1340 151 5.903, 106 4068 
Utah 5 2.189.909 544 85 1.563.758 SANT d14 914 O6 2, 190,82 5532 28S 566,721 5440 
Virginia 81,759 5110 16 81,759 5110 
Washingtor ri $0,635 5805 j 20.459 5115 7 10.635 5805 { 20.459 5115 
West Virg 1 8 2 239 102 2678 R32 2 237.427 2689 7 O87 704 853 2,251,069 2639 832 2 237.427 689 
W yom 26,345 1678 s 664,736 {508 2,150 35 724 38,495 1611 820 3,675,051 $482 
Others 52 2928 488 $304 10 $4,840 $484 52 228,488 $3904 10 $4,840 $484 
al | ted Stat }s 15,829,942 4052 3,78 2), 863.576 $107 $33 500.230 %)1 48.764 196.220.172 $024 54,173 991,231,735 4084 
oll DISTILLATI GAS DRY SERVICE WELLS 
Avge. Avge Avge. Avge. Avge 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells Footage Depth | Wells Footage Depth | Wells Footage Depth | Wells Footage Depth | Wells Footage Depth 
Alabama 18 534,204 | 11129 l 1,370 1370 6 150,658 4185 
Arkansas 15 1.326.021 } 0 564 739 3 956 1,309,694 3742 
California a7 $188,545 14 51ST 512 7 1,563 2080 
Colorado () 852,342 75 9632 5102 
Florida 9672 
Georgia O15 
he 2,349,604 2395 50 0,647 6 2275 4 22,452 2495 
liana 0 918.690 ] | 12.930 195 1592 8 1965 
Kansas 1] 5,425,711 3306 240 966,119 1025 1 578 10 2 2310 
Ke icky 742 S08.648 1764 ] 130 0 211 171.790 2236 L587 14.276 1098 
Louisiana H07 11,075,714 6892 2c4 2,700,772 12057 274 615 7090 l SOS7 26,033 8678 
North Lou ana f 1,829,782 2900 x 68,287 8536 165 O48 1066 585 2 602,200 $448 
South I ana 176 ) 945.932 9473 216 2 632.485 » 109 667 11667 S15 S 9.231 10698 ; 26.033 SATS 
*G of Mex 2 ) 9238 } i889 049 24 $97 10729 118 1.183.017 10026 
Michiga 461,844 39 112,776 2892 194 548,835 2829 
M ississip} 003,426 12 105,472 8789 i4 100,496 7178 245 931,733 
Missour 2 59 { 1,858 165 10 2,718 
Montana 150 893,35 5956 l 12,185 12185 t 26,418 4403 146 662,124 } 13,015 $338 
Nebraska 206 1,256,453 6099 190 2,902,515 1,653 165 
New Mex O15 41,766,821 1696 s 76,775 9597 551 | 2,463,967 $472 392 1,783,829 4 16,572 11435 
Southeast ARI 310 ROG {875 t 62.657 10443 29 198.253 6836 249 1,238,001 4972 { 16.572 $143 
Northwest { 1,446,925 $332 2 14,118 7059 §22 | 2,265,714 4340 143 545,828 S817 
New York 102.400 1050 12 10,800 3400 24 38400 1600 216 259,200 1200 
North Dakota 1,662,401 7 162 7 6049 
hue 19 1.365.050 262 689,931 2633 233 2262 
‘kKlahoma 687 11,430,056 74 652,767 7605 78 | 1,829,007 1859 2,302 7,21 096 576 923,035 1602 
nnsyivania 22 87,507 1738 559 | 1,374,670 3829 113 $53,243 1011 98 178,989 1826 
South Dakota ] 6,845 6845 6 26,804 $467 
[ ee 2,250 750 27 35,400 1311 
N 1570 8,156,082 3087 85 242,010 8421 1,130 | 5,853,334 5180 5,876 25,278,670 $302 399 750,763 2332 
Dist. 1: South Centra 513 1,002,308 1954 25 230,305 9212 44 179,062 1070 406 1,040,195 2562 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 193 1,092,295 5660 G4 789,123 8395 87 109,114 4702 324 1,986,746 6132 l 3,622 i622 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 538 2,933,027 5452 92 894,222 9720 85 625,802 7362 580 3,912,975 6747 
* Gulf of Mexico 2 12,971 6486 i) T3,taa 8197 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W 15 1,416,828 4498 116 913,406 95 136,933 4599 602 3,094,234 5140 
Gulf of Mexice 2 21,399 6 62,649 10442 
Dist. 5 & 6: East 184 2,300,152 4752 22 162,160 71 193,662 5953 155 5008 | vy 
UD 7-B & 9: North 3,037 8,424,156 2774 25 148,907 238 | 1,209,132 5080 2,377 3011 197 1955 
Dist C& West 814 18,407,915 4826 4 419,425 108 792,493 7338 914 190% 120 2942 
D ); Panhandk 676 2,579,421 816 7 54,462 402 | 1,707,136 $247 218 1,323,040 6069 } 1757 
Utah 254 1,462,930 | 5760 1 6,031 6031 27 121,426 $497 113 5306 
Washingtor 7 
West Virginia 180 390,365 2169 494 | 1,466,008 2968 138 346,729 24 1500 
Wyoming 309 1,473,252 1768 57 377,067 6615 342 , $259 
Others 1 | 5,410 5410 18 | 99,900 | 5550 33 178 _ | 
Total United Stat 23,774 93,105,248 3916 710 6,735,906 9487 4,295 |18,819,598 } 4382 | 18,162 74,643, 185 4110 1,390 | 2,526,005 1817 
j | | } 





* Gulf of Mexico wells are led in their respective districts. + Others include: Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon South Carolina. 














U. S. RESTRICTIONS WILL CONTINUE 


1951 





1949 





1950 
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TO HOLD DOWN IMPORTS 







Imports at all-time high despite curbs 


AFTER REACHING a record high last 
year despite the government’s pro- 
cram for voluntary restrictions, it is 
anticipated some reduction in imports 
may occur in 1959. This will depend 
on whether restrictions are expanded 
to cover refined products as well as 


crude oil and unfinished products. 


taken on 
Mines 


decline in 


Assuming action will be 


products, the U.S. Bureau of 


forecasts a 6.9 percent 
total imports during 1959. Crude im- 
ports are expected to average about 
950,000 barrels per day, the same as 
in 1958, while the forecast for prod- 
608,000 barrels 


from the 


uct imports is set at 
daily, down 13.3 


1958 


percent 


level of 701.000 barrels daily 


Without curbs, refined product im- 


ports have increased 335 percent, 


from 161,000 barrels per day to 701,- 
OOO barrels per day in the 10-year 
period, 1948-1958. 


creased 169 


Crude imports in- 
to 950,000. bar- 


rels per day during the same period. 


percent 


(his steady increase despite restric- 


tions on crude in recent vears. 


hoosted total imports to the highest 
level in history in 1958, averaging 1.65 
million barrels per day, or 4.9 per- 
cent over the 1957 level and 321 per- 


cent over the 514,000 barrels per day 
FEBRUARY 


15, 1959 


of crude and products imported in 
1948. 


An important year. There is no 
question that 1959 will be a decisive 
vear regarding the oil imports prob- 
lem. Last summer, Congress passed 
Act, 


authorizing the 


the Trade Agreements with a 


defense amendment 
Administration to limit imports in the 


interest of national security. 


Crude and unfinished oil import al- 
locations, amounting to 934,100 bar- 
rels daily for crude, have been ex- 
tended through February 28. At that 
time, a new plan may be formulated. 

Since its inception in July, 1957, 
the present program has been broad- 
ened to include the U.S. West Coast. 
The program is proving difficult to 
administer, and is becoming increas- 
ingly more complex. There is reason 


Excess of U. S. Oil Imports Over Exports, by Years 


(Source: Bureau of Mines.) 
(Thousands of Barrels Per Day) 
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IMPORTS EXPORTS NET IMPORTS 
Crude | Crude | Crude | 
Year Oil | Products| Total Oil Products| Total Oil Products| Total 
1946..| 236 141 | 377] 116 303 419 | 120 | 162* | 42° 
1947..] 267 | 169 437 127 325 451 140 | 155° 14* 
1948.. 353 161 514 108 259 367 245 98* 147 
1949.. 421 224 645 91 236 327 330 13° 318 
1950. 487 363 850 95 210 | 305 392 153 545 
1951..] 491 354 844 78 344 422 413 10 | 422 
1952..] 573 379 952 73 359 432 500 | 20 520 
1953. 648 386 =| ~1,034 55 347 402 593 39 632 
1954..] 656 396 | 1,052 37 319 356 619 | 77 696 
1955.. 782 466 | 1,248 32 336 368 750 | 130 | 880 
1956..] 934 502 1,436 78 352 430 856 | 15 | 1,006 
1957 1,023 552 1,574 138 430 568 R85 122 1,006 
1958. 950 701 1,651 12 266 278 938 435 | 1,373 
1959t 950 608 1,558 10 258 268 940 350 1,290 
* Net Exports + Estimate. 
OlL 95 





U. S. EXPORTS DECLINE TO LOWEST ecrey hammr gn 
LEVELS SINCE WORLD WAR Ii Ahi 


Total Exports 




















Crude Oil Exports 















































1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Est. 


A WORLD OIL Chart 


to believe that it may evolve as a in the United States was slackening. of voluntary controls. 

mandatory system in the future with an attendant decline in demand With economic activity and _petro- 
for oil. Therefore, there is some ques- 

The big test. At the time the pro- tion whether imports might have de- 


7yram was beginnin: , economic activity clined somewhat even in the absence 


leum demand now on the upswing, 
there will be a real test of the effec- 
tiveness of import restrictions. ‘The 
crude market tends to be more and 


U. S. Exports and Imports of Crude Oil and Refined Products, by Years more a buyer's market on a world- 


(Source: Bureeu of Mines.) wide basis, and economic pressures 

































































THOUSANDS OF BARRELS will be difficult to withstand. 
A proposed new imports plan re- 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
: 7 ; nas $88 . eased on September 10, 1958. b - 
Crude Refined All Oils Crude Refined All Oils leased on ptember 10, | 8, by Im 
ore " . ~ oan PETS a - = a ' j m > . 2 v ¥ 
YEAR Total | Daily} Total | Daily} Total | Daily | YEAR Total |Daily} Total | Daily, Total |Daily POTTS Administrator Matthew B. Car 
1918....| 5,884 | 16] 62,234 | 170 | 68,118 | 187 1918 37,736 | 103 | 1,227 3| 38,963} 106 SON aroused so many objections the 
1919 6.348 | 17 | 57,545 | 158 | 63,893 | 175 1919....] 52,822 | 145 1,376 | 4] 54,198 | 148 oo 
1920 9,295 25 7 192 79,618 | 217 1920 106,175 | 290 | 2,647 7 | 108,822 | 297 decision on a new formula was post- 
1921 9,527 | 26 171 197 1921....} 125,364 | 343 | 3,428 | 9 | 128,792 | 353 poned until the end of February. Un- 
1922 10,805 30 175 204 1922 | 130,255 | 357 | 5,719 16 135,974 373 
1923 17,534 | 48 | 84,800 | 232 280 1923 | 225} 17,638 | 48] 99,653 | 273 rT . “r- 
1924 18,239 50 99.089 | 271 321 1924 212 | 16,806 46} 94,581 | 258 der the propose d plan, the over-all 
5 337 | 36 384 | 276 21 | 31: 925 51,82 5 3,376 | 45 | 78,2 2 : 
Se eed oekaki, Ei eeee dominion toile «sevel ot allewabie crude mapors would 
1926 15,407 | 42 | 116,999 | 321 | 132,406 | 363 1926 60,382 | 165 | 20,938 | 57 | 81,320] 223 ™ as a ea 
1927 15,844 | 43 | 126,419 | 346 | 142,263 | 390 1927 58,383 | 160 | 13,353 37 71,736 197 ye COMputed On the Dasis of domesti 
1928 18,966 | 52 | 135,991 | 372 | 154,957 | 423 1928....| 79,767 | 218 | 11,790] 32] 91,557 | 250 ; ; 
1929 26,401 | 72 | 136,719 | 375 | 163,120 | 447 1929 78,933 | 216 | 29,777 | 82 | 108,710 | 298 crude produc tion now used. The pro- 
1930 23,705 | 65 | 132,790 | 364 | 156,495 | 429 1930 62,129 | 170 | 43,489 | 119 | 105,618 | 289 
—— —|- ——|—— | — —-|— | —|—— posed over-all level would be 10.1 per- 
1931 70 98,819 | 271 1931 47,250 | 129 38,837 | 106 86,087 236 ; 
1932 75 | 75,882 | 207 1932 44,682 | 122} 29,812) 81) 74,494) 203° cent of annual total demand, as esti- 
1933 100 | 70,143 | 192 1933 31,893 | 87 | 13,501 | 37] 45,304 | 124 
i934....| 41,127 | 113 | 73,380 | 201 1934....| 35,558 | 97] 14,936] 411! 50,494] 138 : ; Bure ne 
1935 77,557 | 212 1935 32.239 | 88 | 20/396 | 56| 52635] 149 Mate d by the Bureau of Mines 
aise Sa Bo ed TR coat Tian, Rp sits oe toned Beets , tia! 
1936....| $1,681 | 223 | 131,994 | 361 1936....| 32,327| 88| 24,777| 68| 57,104 | 156 Allocations would be based on refin 
1937....| 105,600 | 289 | 172,834 | 473 1937....| 27,484 | 75] 29,673 | 81] 57,157 | 157 : . 
1938 116,474 | 319 | 193,728 | 531 | 1938... | 26,412 | 72| 27:896| 76| 54:308| 149 ery runs during a base period. 
1939 116,883 | 320 | 188,959 | 518 1939....] 33,095 | 2 25,965 | 71 | 59,060 | 162 
1940... .| 78,970 | 216 | 130,486 | 356 1940 — 117 41,089 | 112 | 83,751 | 229 Among the most strongly voiced 
a —_ | - a ———$__—_— — ——| — = — — 
1941... 75,592 | 207 | 108,830 | 298 | 1941....] 50,606 | 139 | 46,536 | 127 | 97,142 | 266 ticks ’ ' : 
1942. | 83,073 | 228 | 116,907 | 320 | 1942... || 12207 | 34 | 23,069 | 65 | 35,966 | 99 criticisms of the proposed plan ar 
1943....| 108,615 | 298 | 149,957 | 411 1943 | 13,833 | 38 | 49,579 | 136 | 63,412] 174 ° , a | 
1944 173,378 | 474 | 207,616 | 567 1944 44,805 122 | 47,506 | 130 92,311 259 that it makes no allowance for invest | 
1945 149,985 | 411 | 182,983 | 501 1945....| 74,337 | 204 | 39,282 | 108 | 113,619} 311 . ; . 
= Sessa Kowa sti by eabaatel ect Ween Brurdl Beas ~~ ment in crude sources outside the | 
1946 110,687 | 303 | 153,123 | 419 1946....| 86,066 | 236 | 51,610 | 141 | 137,676 | 377 ae ’ 
1947 118,122 | 324 | 164,477 | 451 | 1947 97,532 | 267 | 61.857 | 169 | 159,389 | 437 United States, and there was no con- 
1948 94,938 | 259 | 134,674 | 367 1948 129,093 | 353 | 59,051 | ; ‘ ; 
1949 86,307 | 236 | 119,376 | 327 1949....| 153,686 | 421 | 81,873 | sideration of the fact that a refine 
1950 76,483 | 210 | 111,306 | 305 1950....] 177,714 | 487 | 132,547 | 363 | ; : 
: — “= ONE ER OT Gg BEM has cr can use imported oil. Any new 
1951 125,448 | 344 | 154,052 | 422 1951....} 179,073 | 491 | 129,121 | 354 | , I 
1952 131,492 | 359 | 158,188 | 432 1952 591 | 573 | 138,916 q 5 eileen ' 
195 126660 | 347 | 146°591 | 402 | 1953 455 | 648 | 141044 | 386 imports plan may be expected to take 
1954 116,134 | 318 | 129,733 | 355 1954 239,479 | 656 | 144,476 | 396 | 383,955 | 1,052 sa a . om =e 
1955 122'617 | 336 | 134,188 | 368 1955....| 285,421 | 782 | 170,143 | 466 | 455,564 | 1,248 SUC h factors into account. It may also 
1956 8,624 | 78 | 128,762 | 352 | 157,386 | 430 | 1956 341,833 | 934 | 183,758 | 502 | 1,436 allow U.S. companies that find new 
1957 138 | 156,944 | 430 | 207,187 | 568 1957 373,255 |1,023 | 201,334 | 552 | 1,574 ; 
1958 x() 12 | 97,090 | 266 101,470 | 278 1958 | 346,750 | 950 | 255,865 701 602,615 | 1,651 crude sources overseas to be issued 
1959 Est 10 | 94,170 | 258 | 97,820 | 268 1959 Est.} 346,750 | 950 | 221,920 | 608 | 568,670 | 1,558 : 
import quotas. 
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U. S. STOCKS OF OILS AT END OF YEAR 
(Bars = Millions of Barrels; = Curves = Day's Supply) Boy Ss 












































ALL OILS CRUDE OIL GASOLINE DISTILLATE 
84] 790 282 
780 ie 266 “ 
1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


Oil stocks drop 51.3 million barrels 


Wiru U.S. stocks of all oils at 790 


million barrels on January 1, the oil 


high of 841.3 million barrels at the 
start of 1958. 


Canal and the slowdown in consump- 
tion that resulted from the business 


forecast, recession. 





industry was able to begin 1959 ope- In its 


rations in a much better inventory 


position than at any time during 


1958. 
One of factors in the 


industry’s improved economic outlook 


the majo1 


was the removal of 51.3 million barrels 
of crude and products from storage 


during the previous 12 months—one 
of the largest reductions in history. 


Che 6.1 percent cutback in crude and 


1959 oil industry 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines provides 
for an increase of 9.1 million barrels 
of products by year’s end, with crude 
the Total 
for the end of 1959: 


stocks remaining same. 
stocks forecast 
799.1 million barrels. 

Stocks of crude, gasoline and dis- 
tillates were all reduced during 1958 
to correct the unhealthy inventory 
postion that arose from the overpro- 


Crude. At the beginning of 1957, 
crude stocks totaled 266 million bar- 
rels. A year later, the inventories had 
15.8 mil- 
lion barrels or 5.9 percent higher than 
1957. During 1958, 
18.8 mil- 
lion barrels to a 263 million barrels 


increased to 281.8 million, 


at the start of 


crude stocks were reduced 









































products stocks began immediately duction of crude and products which total at the start of 1959-——a reduc- 
after inventories reached an all-time followed the opening of the Suez _ tion of 6.7 percent. 
U. S. Stocks of All Oils, Crude Oil, Gasoline and Distillate 
(Source: Bureau of Mines, except Dec., 1958, estimated . . . Thousands of Barrels) 
ALL OILS CRUDE OIL GASOLINE IDISTILLATE ALL OILS CRUDE OIL GASOLINE IDISTILLATE 
END OF Days’ Days’ | Days’ Days’ END OF Days’ | Days’ Days’ | Days’ 
YEAR Barrels |Supply} Barrels |Supply} Barrels {Supply} Barrels | Supply YEAR Barrels |Supply} Barrels |Supply} Barrels |Supply} Barrels | Supply 
tMotor 1941 552,328 127 247,499 61 90,596 48 49,926 93 
Refinable Fuel 1942 497,940 116 234,889 61 75,404 44 44,940 75 
1918 193,411 165 144,336 125 7,080 28 1943 485,698 106 243,506 59 69,505 41 41,728 65 
1919 200,383 164 149,356 127 10,638 40 1944 477,089 95 220,862 46 78,073 39 38,333 55 
1920 209,845 156 149,448 103 11,009 32 1945 463,579 &7 218,763 45 93,682 44 35,778 50 
1921 294,428 | 203 217,324 | 150 13,954 | 39 1946 507,094 95 | 224,473 45 89,515 | 42 59,620 | 80 
1922 385,349 | 232] 295,708 | 181 21,043 | 50 1947... 502,053 85 | 224,929 42 87,407 | 38 51,081 | 57 
1923 492,088 | 235] 340,637 | 169 25,593 | 48 1948 607,856 99 246,572 43 101,060 | 41 76,001 | 77 
1924 520,287 236 360,475 171 30,823 50 —— --— ---- a a --- - -— - 
1925 552,464 239 345,863 150 39,273 54 All Crude 
— —— - —— —---—-- - *1948 605,743 99 256,627 44 101,060 41 *71,429 | °72 
1926 527,084 210 315,029 133 39,521 46 1949 603,119 98 253,356 46 110,417 42 75,207 | 80 
1927 597,176 231 379,660 155 34,115 36 1950 582,710 86 248,463 42 116,024 42 71,948 64 
1928 621,010 | 224 392,629 148 33,742 | 31 : — — - — : —_—-|— 
1929 689,166 228 428,445 149 42,498 35 1951 634,109 85 255,783 39 *135,306 44 *86,619 67 
1930 665,497 224 411,882 153 54.192 43 tGasoline | 
—— — — — —_—_|—— -— 1952 673,754 87 271,928 40 134,737 42 98,688 71 
1931 621,673 221 370,194 144 56,171 45 1953 725.507 91 274,445 39 157,872 46 111,741 78 
1932 590,106 230 339,875 145 53,805 48 1954 714,933 88 258,385 37 155,400 46 108,144 75 
1933 602,198 298 354,223 140 55,933 50 17,025 1955 714,859 81 265,610 35 165,433 46 111,333 70 
1934 564,350 199 337,254 128 56,959 48 21,957 —_— —— -— |] ———_—_ , ——__|§—_-_—__|--_—- —_——- - 
1935 541,700 | 178 314,855 | 109 60,391 | 47 19,930 | 71 1956 780,391 85 | 266,014 34 | 49 133,981 75 
eee eS ees Ss) a —_—_|—__—— 1957 841,317 90 | 281,813 35 196,776 | 50 149,449 | 82 
1936 155 288,579 91 66,969 | 48 22,813 68 1958 790,018 85 263,039 34 186,200 47 126,700 69 
1937 7 154 305,833 87 81,748 54 5 56 1959 Est 799,143 83 263,039 32 
1938 567,703 156 274,165 79 76,510 49 *90 
1939 135 | 238,910 66 87,286 | 53 74 | 
1940 | 141 264,079 70 83,647 | 50 42,940 87 | 














* Revised; new basis. 
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t Finished and natural gasoline. 
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t Finished and unfinished gasoline. 














X Distillate and residual fuel oils included together prior to 1935. 
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GROWTH RATE OF U. S. OIL AND GAS USING UNITS SLOWER LATELY 


(Number of Units in Operation at End of Year) 





Millions of 
MOTOR VEHICLES 





—— 


Millions of 














NATURAL GAS CUSTOMERS her hag 











1946 34.4 1946 9.4 
1951 51.9 1951 17.2 
1956 65.2 1956 26.6 
1957 67.2 1957 27.7 
1958 68.5 1958 28.8 
Millions of Thousands of = 
FARM TRACTORS HOME Oil BURNERS RAILROAD DIESELS 
1946 2.6 1946 2.8 1946 aa 
1951 4.2 1951 5.7 1951 17.5 
1956 4.5 195 8.7 195 26.1 
1957 4.6 1957 9.0 195 27.3 
1958 4.7 1958 9.3 195 27.7 
A WORLD Olt Chart 





' Oil and gas using units 
reach new record level 


AT THE BEGINNING of 1959, as in 
1958, another new record number of 
oil and gas consuming units was In 
operation. With the number of 
homes, motor vehicles, farm tractors, 
ind railroad locomotives using oil 
and gas at an all-time high at the 
start of this year, the prospects were 
that future growth would be smalle1 
proportionately than in previous 
vears. 

Factors involved in exerting this 
leveling-off influence include a com- 
bination of economics and market 
saturation, including: 

@ A decrease in the rate of annual 
erowth in the sales of new automo- 
biles 

® The high level of mechanization 
which a large percentage of farms 
have undergone 

@ ‘The extensive use of diesel power 
which the nation’s railroads already 
have recorded 

One additional factor involved in 
determining number of oil and 
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gas consuming units which will be 
added during the current year is that 
of new home construction. It is this 
category which improves the outlook 
considerably, since an anticipated up- 
turn in new-home construction rate 
will increase the needs for additional 
oil and gas using units. 

As in 1958, requirements for rail- 
road diesels and mechanized farm 
equipment are expected to vary fo1 
the most part, only with the needs for 
replacements since the market has 
been largely saturated 
Motor vehicles. [he number ol 
motor vehicles in the U.S. rose to 
still another record level—68.5 mil- 
lion—at the close of 1958. This was 
tantamount to an increase of 1.3 
million from the 1957 end-of-veat 
level of 67.2 million 


Natural gas customers. Althoug!: 
the number of natural gas customers 
has increased sharply during recent 


vears, the rate of increase has heen 


WORLD OIL 





subjected to a significant downtrend 
However, last year a leveling-off was 
experienced. 

While the number of users has al- 
most tripled during the past decade. 
the increase in numbers at the end 
of 1958 amounted to 1.1 million, as 
compared with a paralleling increase 
in 1957. In 1956, the gain over 1955 
amounted to 2.8 million. 


Farm tractors. This group of oil and 
gas using units increased to 4.7 mil- 
lion by the close of 1958 from the 


1957 level of 4.6 million. 


Home oil burners. This type of oil 
using unit recorded a new peak of 
9.3 million at year’s end, reflecting 
an increase of about 300,000 reported 
at the close of the previous year. A 
similar gain was recorded in 1957 as 
compared with 1956. However, this 
increase represents the smallest rate 


of growth in years. 


Railroad diesels. [his type of loco- 
motive also set another new record 
in 1958 in reaching a level of 27.7 
million, as compared with 27.3 mil- 


lion at the end of 1957. 
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U.S. crude production increase 
is anticipated during 1959 


WitH U.S. oil industry out- 
ook considerably brighter than a yeal 
that the market 
crude oil pro- 
7.280.000 
Ihis is the fore- 
Mines. 
573.000 


THE 


ivo, It is estimated 


demand for domesti 
luction will average about 
barrels daily in 1959. 
USS. 


output 


cast of the Bureau of 


Such an would be 
barrels daily, or 8.5 percent, more 
than the U.S. production of 6,707,000 
1958. The 1958 out- 


harrels a day in 


U. S. Crude Oil Production 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, except Nov. and 
Dec., 1958, from American Petroleum Institute 
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| 
Year Total | Daily Year Total Daily 
1939. .| 1,264,962 | 3,466 
1940 1,353,214 | 3,707 
1918 355,928 975 - = — ——= 
1919 378,367 | 1,037 1941 1,402,228 | 3,842 
1920...) 442,929 1,213 1942 1,386,645 3,799 
oo. _ 1943 1,505,613 | 4,125 
1921...) 472,183 | 1,294 1944. .| 1,677,904 | 4,584 
1922 557,531 | 1,528 1945 1,713,655 4,695 
923 732,407 | 2,007 -—- ———— 
1924 713,940 | 1,956 1946 1,733,939 | 4,750 
1925 763,743 | 2,092 1947 1,856,987 | 5,088 
— - 1948. .| 2,020,185 | 5,520 
1926 770,874 | 2,112 1949 1,841,940 5,046 
1927 901,129 | 2,469 1950..|} 1,973,574 | 5,407 
1928 901,474 | 2,469 —)|— Pea 
929...| 1,007,323 | 2,760 1951. .| 2,247,711 | 6,158 
1930 898,011 | 2,460 1952. .| 2,289,836 | 6,256 
— - 1953. .| 2,357,082 | 6,458 
1931 851,081 | 2,332 1954 2,314,988 | 6,342 
1932 785,159 | 2,151 1955. .| 2,484,428 | 6,807 
933 905,656 | 2,481 - 
1934 908,065 | 2,488 1956. .| 2,617,283 | 7,151 
1935 996,596 | 2,730 1957 2,616,901 | 7,170 
. 1958. .| 2,448,077 | 6,707 
1936...| 1,099,687 | 3,013 —_ 
937...| 1,279,160 | 3,505 1959 
38...) 1,214,355 | 3,327 Est 2,657,200 | 7,280 
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put was 463,000 barrels daily, or 6.5 
percent, less than the peak of 7,170,- 
000 barrels per day in 1957. 

Thus, a general improvement 
throughout the industry is anticipated, 
as contrasted with the many economi 
difficulties which hampered the in- 
dustry since the spring of 1957 and 
which were corrected during 1958. 
Sizable reductions in crude oil pro- 
duction and refinery product output, 


in addition to government limitation 
of crude oil imports, resulted in an 
unusually large liquidation of U.S. oil 
inventories in 1958. A daily average 
of 141,000 barrels, including 51,000 
barrels of crude and 90,000 barrels a 
day of refined products, was taken 
from petroleum stocks last year. 
Heavy stock drafts eliminated exces- 
sive inventories. Consequently, pro- 
ducers and refiners no longer must 
hold supply volumes below current 
requirements. 

Factors assisting in the improved 
outlook include an improvement in 
general business activity, which has 
increased consuming rates sharply in 
recent months, and colder than nor- 
mal weather in the north and north- 
east areas. 

Demand for all oils, it is expected, 
will rise by 4 percent in 1959. Part 
of this gain will be met by increased 
production of natural gas liquids, the 
output of which will increase by 4.1 
percent. 

A second important source of sup- 
ply consists of imports. The Bureau 
of Mines has assumed that crude oil 
imports will remain at about the same 
volume in 1959 as in 1958, and in its 
forecast has made allowance for some 
decrease in refined products imports. 
However, the latter is uncertain. 

Assuming the Bureau of Mines fore- 
cast on imports will be fulfilled, the 


ALL LEADING CRUDE OIL PRODUCING STATES 
SHOWED DECLINES IN 1958 
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requirements for U.S. crude produc- 
tion in 1959 will amount to 7,280,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 573,000 
barrels daily or 8.3 percent over the 
actual production in 1958 of 6,707,- 
000 barrels per day. 

Currently, the imports situation 1s 
That fact 
doubt on the exact amount of imports 


undecided. throws some 
during the current vear. If they con- 
tinue relatively high, as they currently 


are, it could mean that the above fig- 


ures on domestic crude requirements 
would have to be lowered. 

Actually, U.S. production was arti- 
1958 


usually heavy withdrawals of crude 


ficially low in because of un- 
and refined products from storage, 
which partially met the demand for 


oils. Prospects of some addition—in- 


stead of reduction——of stocks will 
remove this depressant to U.S. pro- 
duction which existed in 1958. 


Total annual output of 2,448,077,- 


OOO barrels in 1958 showed a drop 
from 1957 of 168,824,000 barrels. 
Cumulative U.S. production to Jan. 
1, 1959. amounted to 60,295,394.000 
barrels. 

Of 30 oil producing states, 18 re- 
corded crude oil production decreases 
in 1958 and 12 reported increases, 
Texas, the nation’s leading producer, 
fell 12.5 percent from a daily average 
1957 of 2,942,101 
to 2.575.866 barrels last year. 


output in barrels 


U. S. Crude Oil Production, by States and Districts, 1957, 1958, and Cumulative Since Beginning 























(Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines, except November and December, 1958, from API; Texas districts from API and Texas Railroad Commission; and 
Louisiana district cumulatives from other sources.) 
Cumulative Prod. 
Annual Production Daily Average Production Year’s Production to Jan. 1, 1959 
(Thousand Bbls.) Actual Bbls.) As % of U.S. (Thousand Bbls.) 
Ge Diff. As of &% 
STATE or DISTRICT 1957 1958 1957 1958 °57-"58 1957 1958 Total U.S. 
Alabama. 5,406 5,932 14,811 16,252 | + 9.7 0.20 0.24 24,058 | 0.03 
Arkansas. 31,047 28,905 85,060 79,192 - 6.9 1.19 1.18 1,031,827 1.72 
California 339,646 314,604 930,537 861,929 - 7.4 12.98 12.85 11,414,375 18.93 
Colorado. 54,982 48,412 150,636 132,636 12.0 2.10 1.98 502,385 0.83 
Florida 461 448 1,263 1,227 2.9 0.02 0.02 5,741 0.01 
Illinois. . 77,083 82,092 211,186 224,910 + 6.5 2.94 3.36 2,075,416 | 3.44 
Indiana. 12,662 11,757 34,690 32,211 7.2 0.49 0.48 294,807 0.49 
Kansas 123,614 118,129 338,668 323,641 4.4 4.72 4.82 3,050,351 5.06 
Kentucky 17,029 17,262 46,6055 47,293 + 1.4 0.65 0.71 368,532 0.61 
*Louisiana 329,896 312,086 903,825 855,030 - 5.4 12.61 12.75 4,752,829 7.88 
North Louisiana $6,127 £41,721 126,375 114,304 O.6 1.76 1.70 1,138,677 L.89 
South Louisiana 283,769 270,365 777,449 740,726 A LO.S85 11.05 3,281,936 5.44 
Michigan 10,169 9,237 27,860 25,307 | 9.2 0.38 0.37 415,150 0.69 
Mississippi 38,922 38,618 106,636 105,803 0.8 1.49 1.58 583,373 | 0.97 
Missouri. . 65 | 62 178 170 4.5 0.00 0.00 1,022 | 0.00 
Montana 27,172 | 28,255 74,444 77,411 + 4.0 1.04 1.15 305,771 | 0.51 
Nebraska 19,586 | 20,524 53,660 50,230 | + 4.8 0.75 0.84 94,246 | 0.15 
Nevada.... 44 | 38 121 104 | 14.0 0.00 | 0.00 243 0.01 
*New Mexico 94,759 | 98,467 259,614 269,773 | + 3.9 3.62 | 4.02 1,303,133 2.16 
Southeast New Mexico 92 240 90,286 252,712 247,359 2.1 3.52 3.69 1,276,310 2.13 
Northwest New Mexico 2,519 8,181 6,902 22,414 +-224.8 0.10 0.33 27,156 0.04 
New York.. 2,677 1,797 7,334 4,923 32.9 0.11 0.08 202,690 | 0.33 
North Dakota 13,259 13,736 36,326 37,633 | + 3.6 0.50 0.56 64,415 0.11 
Ohio. 5,478 6,202 15,008 16,992 | + 13.2 0.21 0.25 655,797 1.09 
Oklahoma... 214,661 202,505 588,112 554,808 | — 5.7 8.20 8.27 7,863,034 13.04 
Pennsylvania 8,179 6,680 22,408 18,301 | — 18.3 0.32 | 0.28 1,199,117 | 1.99 
South Dakota. 54 | 59 148 | 162 | + 9.5 0.00 | 0.00 212, 0.00 
Tennessee. . 7 | 6 19 | 16 | — 15.8 0.00 | 0.00 597 | 0.00 
*Texas... 1,073,867 | 940,191 | 2,942,101 | 2,575,866 12.5 41.04 38.40 | 21,923,870 | 36.36 
Dist. 1: South Central. 19,464 16,883 53,326 16,255 13.3 0.74 0.68 $31,565 0.72 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf.. 52,976 $2,426 145,140 116,236 19.9 2.02 1.73 987,068 1.64 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 160,775 137,854 $40,475 377,682 14.35 6.14 5.63 3,930,998 6.52 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W. 82,567 69,542 226,209 190,526 15.8 3.15 2.84 1,627,025 2.70 
Dist. 5: East Central 13,775 10,966 37,739 30,044 20.4 0.52 0.44 640,481 1.06 
Dist. 6: Northeast 116,849 94,668 320,131 259,364 19.0 4.46 3.86 3,590,470 5.95 
Dist. 7-B: North Central. . 57,342 19,987 157,100 136,951 12.8 2.19 2.04 850,990 1.41 
Dist. 7-C: West Central 58,469 18,776 160,188 133,633 16.6 2.23 1.99 713,57 1 L.18 
Dist. 8: West 100,461 349,680 1,097,148 958,027 2.4 15.29 14.28 5,188,492 8.60 
Dist. 9: North 76,286 73,288 209,001 200,789 3.9 2.91 2.99 t,663,3 10 2.76 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 38,251 36,688 104,796 100,515 | +.1 1.46 1.49 930,850 1.54 
Utah 4,367 24,420 11,964 66,904 | +459.2 0.16 1.00 42,110 0.07 
Virginia 5 | 7 14 19 | + 35.7 0.00 0.00 248 0.00 
West Virginia 2,215 | 2,189 6,068 5,997 | — 1.2 0.09 0.09 461,162 | 0.76 
Washington 5 | 4 14 11 | — 21.4 0.00 0.00 9 | 0.00 
Wyoming 109,584 | 115,453 300,230 316,310 | + 5.4 4.19 4.72 1,658,302 | 2.75 
i) SRP e aero. ote eee Gere erm ieee ne e errs at ais 572 | 0.01 
Total United States 2,616,901 | 2,448,077 | 7,169,592 | 6,707,060 | — 6.5 100.0 100.0 | 60,295,394 | 100.0 
} | | 
* Data on Louisiana, New Mexico and Texas by districts are from various sources and do not necessarily agree with state totals, 
which are on Bureau of Mines Basis 
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United States Crude Oil Production, By States, By Years (Part 1) 











Data in thousands of barrels; from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbook, except where otherwise indicated in footnotes. 













































































































































































| Ne- 
Ala- | Ar- | Cali- | Colo- | Flor- Indi- Ken- | Louisi- | Michi- | Missis- | Mis- | Mon- Ne- | va- New 
Year | bama | kansas fornia | rado ida | Illinois | ana Kansas | tucky ana gan sippi |souri| tana | braska| da | Mexico 
ee ree Aa Lsaccaees | Pe Ay ee ret. BREW, » + cpeaenceneecssoehesdsckitsies ssubaskses ee. i eke 
Se reer TS). wc cccccfeccoeclecccccccclosscesccfecccceges GE 
. 1877 ..|.-+.0.- ieseuend | UBlaccrcccelececcclesccececselesss ecoleccesedes GFE 
7 eee ee RR Serer Serre GE 
res Fees | Ser Peer Serrerr. rte rrr eres GE 
a eee | 40) BasPuk ea ee Se Be Se GE 
eee ~ See RR RE Sr eee cl CEE Te eer ae SETS RS a: Nees: A 
: 2 eee Sas BE a Ae SEP? Fe rere ee Tr Oree Sere Se eee LPP PEe Se IA A Se. OR ARs 
a | NER ROR Seto NeRRORI SOehoy ED RET EEE ORE: aettit SEM neg Neti © 
ae eee SE Re eer, een Pee err ee EE Re: Ce! ( SORE Se Ree! Seno 
ve eee RR FRE a AEraStS Hr Nt 2, I A: SRE Rent ON Rita Soy lee os 
| 
1886 ; | EE SERPENT RE Sean oN RR oe nr ey en See eee Ae Gee Sees ore Wee ns 
} 1887 ms P | 678 eee PRR AA Pere. 2 re Se Set Ree SAP Sa ee, Gare 
1888. .| ES Pea 690) BOG) . 2550 Pererre, errors eerie po PE Ce Smee 00] o:66:06 6hecccccceleeeesscleséeesecss cass 
Re em 303 Ree 1 33 1 Ee: SNe Aaa Sp SE AS see) (Re 
1BOO. .|...-0eefeceoees 307 369! ee 64 1 PoP TEESE Epes sai LOTTE roe” TAS eae 
8. is caeihcinen saan 324! Seer ] 137 1 a PE: RR eee ae PRES Seer TERRE. EERE ene 
RE Sa 385 Sls «6s06 1 698 5 EES SR SEE Se ge RS CE Tit RR eee 
RRS Spay 470] 504|...... 1} 2,335 18 SPREE anit hae ebb "AR RIS ome wet, cre 
RRS: Geli 706 RERRRS cI 3,689 40 ES ORI ERE OT BOAT 5.3.ccea eee oeet cae coke eee 
1895 | 1,209 i H 4,386 44 Pe NO Fare aig tte: tet BIS Re Se 
Ree 1,253 361) H 4,681 114) a Cee: FeSO eae) wel eri ey: 
BEE -cldessas 1,903 a 1} 4,122 81 i OES DIED: ea ALS Are 
OE BR, ere 2.257 ae H | 3,731 72) eg OS! See eee 
1899 2,642 390 a | 3,848 70 ee ESE ere AB, Te oes 
BE Sitaii she uaaded 4,325, 317 i 4.874 75 SARE EE ceeh aemti ey 
Se | | 
Re Re See 8,787) eee H 5,757 179 j SPREE RARE, irda Rarer el 
1902 13,984} a H 7,481 332 4 PPE EASES RE BRON OS 
ee poets 24.382} 484)... Scale 9,186 932 3 Oe juts bias saci cat esc eee 
1904 29,649 501) a Se 11,339 4,251 : J . eRe rere Esa: Ay 
~ eee 33,428} 376 181] 10,964 13,750| 91,217 See oF  ateonns | re [oss 6 phecessfareseees 
| 
1906 33,099} 328]... 4,397, 7.674) 13,627/ 91,214, 9,077) 12 |........ ee we ey Se ey 
1907 39,748 c_ 24,282 5,128 2,410 @821 5,000 A, SESS RG! Ree Se Ree 
2 eee aad 44,855) a ,686 3,283 1,801 728 5,789 S aw sonds hee Sper, Sore ee ee 
SS Re 55,472) re 30,898 2,296 1,264 639 3,060 a , SPP ESS: SERS Se Mee 
 . eee 73,011 ee 33,143} 2,160 1,128 469 6,841 eee RRS: Re (eat ee ved sy 
1911 81,134) ie 31,317 1,695 1,279 472 10,721 2.) ec aawn  Seerrateyr: Serey Eeerare: Meurer! beh 
| a See 87,269) eee 28,602 970 1,593 484 9,263 A EE CPT RO ES, I AT PRE Ae 
Ee ee | 97,788 Ree 23,894 956 2,375 525 12,499 ap. TR a FOR GER, DONE K 
1914 99,775 he 21,920 1,336 3,104 503 14,309 a SSE i OOS RE! FES een ee 
eee 86,592) _ Se 19,042 876 2,823 437 18,192 ©. "We ccaaee ale FES ae SEES, Ske! Seer 
1916. 90,952) ee 17,714 769 8,738} £1,202 15,248 BS Negicende K ls 5 Ss ce a eeed bana 
1917 AINE - 93,878) 15,777 760 36,536; 43,088 11,392 ™ ~ Bisisaweaminesen ERE RAE APR rey 
1918 ee ee | 97,532 13,366 878 45,451 14,368 16,043 a OR NALS Se Seek Saerey 
1919 ‘ 101,183 11,960 972 33,048 9,278 17,188 mn POP K _, ES ee K 
1920 K 103,377 i eee 10,774 945 39,005 8,738 ee, Oe K RE See K 
_ _ 2 Raa 10.473 112.600 See 10,043 1,158 36,456 9,013) _ i Ss) ere K trae rere K 
eee 12.712} 138,468 eo 9,383 1,087 31,766 8,973 | Sr K | ER RG K 
' eee 36.610} 262,876 ae 8,707 1,043 »250 8,069 a Aer K iiss 5. 6is-s areas x 
1924 46,028} 228,933 | eee 8,081 935 28,836 7,407 SS. See ee | RRR (le 98 
1925. 7 7,398) 232,492) ee 7,863 829 38,357 6,759 272 ee AS ' Sa Mae 1,060 
| 
1926 ae 58,332) 224,673 a 7,760 808 41,498 6,274 23,201 I ee ss ake acae 1,666 
1917 |} 40.005 231,196 BGs 0006 6,994 852 41,069 6,719 22,818 ee Oe _. ee Saree 1,226 
2 eee | 32,096) 231,811 i Fee 6,462 1,052 38,596: 7,359 21,847 ARE: ree | SS RRRE. Sey 943 
1929..}.......] 24917) 292,534 =o 6,319 981 42,813 7,775 554 | SEH teem RRA epi 1,830 
1930. .| 19,702) 227,329) i eee 5,736 994 41,638 7,389 23,272 PE ae RR See 10,189 
| 
1931 ee ae 188,830 2 ee 5,039 840 37,018 6,456 21,804 a See IE 5-6. 10:65:2 ieacerye 15,227 
1932 weve} 12,051] 178,128 i re 4,673 806 34, 6,287 21,807 ae K RE te 12,455 
= ee | 11,686) 172,010 919}. 4,244 737 41,976 4,608 25,168 7,942 K K RR, Ae 14,116 
. eae / 11,182} 174,305 1,139). 4,479 838 482 4,860 32,869} 10,603 K K RPS Sete 16,864 
1935 11,008} 207,832 ce re 4,322 777 54,843 5,258 ,330| 15,776 K K ae ae 20,483 
1936 10,469} 214,773 eee 4,475 822 58,317 5,633 80,491 iS ee K MS 5 5 Vas Se onc 7,223 
1937 11,764; 238,521 YS 7,499 844 70,761 5.484 90,924; 16,628]........ K SS sehen elicwiase 38,854 
1938 18,180} 249,749 er ere 24,075 995 q 5,821 SB ea K Co a See 35,759 
1939 21,238] 224,354 ve 94,912 1,711 60,703 5,621 93,646) 23,462 107 40 5,960 2). 37,637 
1940 | 25,775) 223,881 Serer 147,647 4,978 66,139 5,188} 103,584) 19,753 4,400 44 6,728 BIG 0.00.0: 39,129 
ae 26,327} 230,263) So 132,393 7,411 83,242 4,762} 115,908) 16,359) 15,327 47 7,526} 1,898)..... 39,569 
eee 26,628} 248,326 ee 106,391 6.743 97,636 4,534) 115,785) 21,754) 28,833 36 8,074) 1,237)..... 31,544 
1943 ....| 27,600] 284,188 2,320 4 82, 5,283} 106,178 7,883} 123,592 .768; 18,807 36 7,916 _. ae 896 
| 1944. || 43} 29,418) 311,793 3,083 12 77,413 5,118 98,762 9,621 129,645; 18,490) 16,337 45 8,647 39,555 
945 181} 28,613) 326,482) 5,036 30 75,094 4,868 96,415} 10,325) 131,051) 17,267} 19,062 45 8,420 ee 37,351 
| 
1946 380} 28,375) 314,713) 11,856 57 75,297 6,726 97,218} 10,578; 143,669) 17,074) 24,298 51 8,825 . —_—_- 36,814 
1947 396} 29,948} 333,132) ~ 15,702 259 66,459 6,095} 105,132 9,397; 160,128) 16,215) 34,925 55 8,742  — 40,926 
1948 466} 31,682) 340,074) 17,878 290 64,808 6,974; 110,90 801; 181,458) 16,871) 45,761 44 9,382 ee 47,969 
1949 462) 29,986) 332,942) 23,587 441 64,501 9,696; 101,868 8,803} 190,826) 16,517) 37,966 49 9,118 ee 47,645 
1950. .| 735} 31,108) 327,607) 23,303 487 62,028; 10,699) 107,586) 10,381 / 15,826} 38,236 32 8,109} 1,547]..... 47,367 
| 1951 1,020} 29,798) 354.561 27,823 596 60,243 11,100} 114,522} 11,622) 232,281 13,927} 37,039 24 8,958} 2,558]..... 52,719 
| 1952..| 1,279} 29,440) 359,450} 30,381 591 60,089} 12,037} 114,807} 11,918} 243,929} 13.251} 36,310 21 9,606; 2,660)..... 58,681 
j 1953. .j 1,694) 29,681) 365,085] 36,402 543 59,026 12,823 114,566 11,518 256,632 12,285 35,620 39 11,920 6,344 Re 70.441 
1954..| 1,584) 29, 130) 355,865 46,206) 548 66,798 11,204 119,317 13,791 246,558 12,028 34,240 96 14,195 7,783 33 74,820 
955 1,411 28,369 354,812 52,653 495) 81,423 10,988) 121,669 15,518 271,010 11,266 37,741 72 15,654) 11,203 64 82,958 
| 156 3,069 29,355 350,754 58,516 479 82,346 11,513} 124,204 17,628 299,421 10,740 40,824 65 21.760) 16,204 64 87,893 
1957 5,406} 31,047! 339,646) 54,982 461 77,083 12,662} 123,614) 17,029) 329,896; 10,169) 38,922 65) 27,172) 19,586 44) 94,759 
)58! 5,932) 28,905) 314,604) 48,412 448 82,092) 11,757 118,129} 17,262} 312,086) 9,237| 38,618 62} 28,255) 20,524 38} 98,467 
Total | 24,058'1,031,827'11,414,375' 502,385! 5,741! 2,075,416' 294,807! 3,050,351! 368,532! 4,752,829! 415,150! 583,373! 1,022' 305,771! 94,246! 243!1,303,133 
‘Utah prod. est. at 3,650 bbls. in 1939; 3,126 Mich.; 1913, Alas., Mich., Mo. and N. Mex.; DPa. and N. Y. separated in years 1864-1881, 
bls. in 1940; and 189,726 bbls. cum. through 1914-16, Alas., Mich. and Mo.; 1917-18, Alas. by aid of Petroleum in U. 8. and Possessions, 
a — eo and Mich.; 1919, Alas., Mich., Mo. and N. Mex.; pera eens ey ennsietiis ute 
etroleum i — ant -ossessions, y as " rs a 3 “ergy or on 2 Petro m in — - a ossessions gives 
Arnold and Kemnitzer, shows for Alas. following 1920, Alas., Ark., Mo., N. rorg and Ut.; 1921-23, following additional estimates not shown by offi- 
lata: 1904-1919, est., 56,000 bbls.; 1920, 11,000 Alas., Mo. and N. Mex.; 1924-31, Alas. and Ut.; ‘ial Mineral Resources; O., 1860-1875, 200,000 
1921, 10,000 bbls.; 1922-1928, est., 73,000 1932, Alas., Mo. and Ut.; 1933, Alas., Mis., Mo. bbls.; W. Va., 1860-1875, 2,800,000 bbls.; Ky., 
total, 1904-1928, 150,000 bbls. and Ut.; 1934, Mis., Mo. and Ut.; 1935, Mis., 1860-1882, 161,000 bbls. 
Unclassified’’ includes 1912, Alas. and Mo., Ten. and Ut.; 1936-1938, Mo., Ten. and Ut. FN. Y. incl. with Pa. 
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Data in thousands of barrels; 


United States Crude Oil Production, By States, By Years (Part 2) 


New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and U. S. Total, 1859-1885 


from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbook, except where otherwise indicated in footnotes. 




























































































































































Value Value Value Value Value | Value 
Penn- at per Penn- at per — at per 
New syl- Wells Bbl New syl- Fotal Wells | Bbl. New yl- Ww Total Wells | Bbi. 
Year Y York vania U.S $1,000 $ Year York vania U.S. $1,000 $ Year York Ohio susie | Va U.S. | $1,000 $ 
S56 866 $4 D3 454 3,598; 13,455 3.75 1876 D359 32 D§,610 9,133 22,983 2.52 
R57 1867 134 3 913 847 8,067 » 40 1877 D525 30 D12.610 7 13,350 31,789 2 38 
L&58 RON 146 D3 500 § 646) 13.217 $62 IS7S8 D607 ON D14,557 LSO 15,397 18,045 1.17 
1859 0.00 1869 169 4,046 4.215) 23,730) 5.60 1879 D787 »G D18,898 LS8O 19,914 17,211 86 
L&60 x “ 1 S00 160 1870 D911 D5,050 5,261 20,504 a0 L880 D104] 39 D24 987 179 26,286 24,601 94 
1st j O30 1871 D4,997 5,205) 22,591 4.40 SS 1 D1 ,095 34 D26,281 151 7 ,661 2 g? 
INGE 057 157 ) 5 1872 D6,041 6,293) 21,440; 3.75 1882 6,685 40 23,368 128 30,350 2: ‘72 
1863 6 26 S 15 1873 DG 498 9,894; 18,100!) 1.80 1SS3 4,004 47 19,125 126 23,450 25,76 1.10 
1864 DFE 16 6 20,85 8.15 S74 10,490; 10,927 2,648 15 1884 3,23 90 20,541 90 24,218 20,596 85 
SO5 D100 98, 2.498 16 160 6.59 1875 DS_436) 8,788 7,368 o7 1885 2,65 8 662 18,118 91 21,859 19,198 URS 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ghiuheonn, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and U. S. Total, 1886 to Now 
' 0 
S. } | c Value 
N Da- | Ten- s Un- | Total Value at | per 
New Da- Okla- Penn- | ko- | nes- A | Wash-| W. Wy- Al- | class-| United Wells Bbl 
Year| York | kota Ohio homa sylvania’ ta see | Texas Utah | Va. lingt’n Va. oming aska ified States $1,000 | $ 
NE 2151 7S 23 647 ; 102 28,065 19,996 71 
SS] 2,075 02 20.281 145 28,283 .67 
SSS 789 0,0 $,700 119 27,612 } 17,948 65 
ISS9 897 2,4 9,591 H 544 | 35,164 26,963 77 
890 658 6,125 26,800 493 | 45,824 35,365 77 A 
89 585 7,74 124 ( H 2,406 54,293 30,527 56 
R92 7 6.36 297.149 ; H , 810) 50,515 25,907 | 51 
1&9. 0 6,249 19,283 ; 8.446 18.431] 2 f 60 
S94 942 6,79 18,078 Q H 8,577 2 $9,344 72 
895 9 9,545 18,231 ’ H 8,120 4 52,892 1.09 
ROE 205 23.94 19,379 l 10,020 5 60,960 96 
1807 979 21.56 17,983 ; 66 13,090 } 60,476 68 
SON O05 8.739 14.743 } 546 13,615 6 55,364 44,193 80 
SUY 32 2 $2 13,054 G 669 13,911 6 57,071 | 64,604) 1.13 
900 0 22,3 6 258 ; S36 16,196 6 63,62 75,989; 1.19 
GO 207 21,648 ) » 625 j 69,389 66,417 96 
1902 120 1,014 i ? 064 ; 88,767 71,179| .80 
a0 6 0.480 39 11.355 Ga 100, 461 94,694 Q4 
YO4 8,877 1,367 26 ; N 101,175 386 
905 118 6,347 18,264 10,437 G 84,157 .62 
906 243 4,788 118,09 10,257 G 92,445 73 [ 
907 212 2,207 43,524 0,000 G M N 120,107 & f 
G08 60 0.859 15.799 ),424 M 129,079 72 
09 135 0,6 17,859 9,299 M 128,329 70 
010 054 09016 59 (20 8,795 M 127,900 61 
1911 95. 8.817 96,069 8,248 9,526 M N 220,449] 134,045 61 
1912 S74 8,969 51,427 7,838 11,735 M K 4 222,935 164,213 74 
913 44s 8,78 63,579 7,917 15,010 N K ll 248,446 237,121 95 
i914 939 8.536 73.632 8.170 20068} K 8 265,763 214,125} 81 u 
915 SSS ¢,825 17,915 rf 24,943 N kK 14 281,104 179,463 64 ra) 
916 S74 7,744 07,072 7.593 L] 27, 645 N K S 300,767 330,900; 1.10 
917 X80 7.75 07.508 7.733 L12 l N K 10 35,316 522,635! 1.56 l' 
1918 SOG 7 JSS ) 17 7.408 LX 38°750 N K Ss 355,928 703,944 1.98 
919 85 7,736 86,911 8,137 15 9,366 N K 378,367 760,266) 2.0) Ww 
1920 906 7,400 06,206 7,438 14 96,868 K 2 K $42,929 1,360,745) 3.07 
‘ eral . > — “ = - Vi 
L192 YSS 4,634 7,418 12 106,166 7,822 K 12 47 814,745 1.73 ~ 
1922 1,000 19.57 7.425 10 118,684 7,021} K 13 557.5: 895,111] 1.61 II 
923 1,250 60,929 7.609 g 131, 023 ; 6,358 K IS 732,407 978,430} 1.34 ) 
1924 440) 173,538 7,486 10 134,522 K 5,920 K 13 713,940} 1,022,683] 1.43 | 
925 1,695 76.768 8.097 24 144648 K 5,763 K 12 763,743 1,28 4,960 1.68 Ci 
1926 1,956 7 5 8,961 43 166,916 K 1,946 K 8 770,874 1,447,760) 1.88 
927 2,242 9,526 60 217,389 K 6,023 K 7 901,129) 1,17 2'830 1.30 
928 , 60. 9,956 46 257,320 K 5,661 K 6} 901,474) 1,054,880) 1.17 
1929 3,377 11,820 19 296,876, 5,574 K 7} 1,007,323) 1,280,417 7 a 
1930 3.647 216,486 ? 803 21 290,457 K ),07 1 a K 7| 898,01] 1,070,200} 1.19 
vs coast . - masini iaiiedadjies a Cee! Pointe sna wa ( 
931 363 5,327 6) K 4,472 14,834 K 7 851,081) 550,630 65 
932 508 4,644 5 K 3,876 13,418 K 16} 785,159} 680,460 87 
1933 3,181 4,235 5 K 3.815 11,227 30 905,656 608,000 67 
1934 3,804 234 10 K 4,095 12,556 4] 908,065 904,825 00 
1935 4,236 4,082 | K K 3,902 13,755 | 65 996,596 961,440 96 
1936 1,66 3,847 K K 3,847) 14,582 | 63 1,099,687 1,199,820) 1.09 
G34 5,478 3,559 K K 3,845 19,166 77 1,279,160 1,513,340; 1.18 
1938 5,045 3,298 K | K 3,684) 19,022 82] 1,214,355} 1,373,060 13 
1939 5,098 50 4 3, 580 21,454 1,264,962; 1,294,470) 1.02 
1940 4,999 9 »4 3 3,444 25,711) 1,353,214} 1,385,440} 1.02 
194 5,185 10 154,702 12 4). 3,433 9, S78 1,402,228 1,602,000 1.14 
942 »,421 3,043 140,690) 9 3,574 32,812 | 1,386,645 1,643,470) 1.19 
943 »,059 3,322 123,152 10 594,343 2 3,349 sox 1,505,613} 1,809,020) 1.: 
944 4,697 937 124,616 8 746,699 } 3,070 l 677,904 2,032,960) 1.: 
945 1,648 2,828 139,299 8 754,710 $ 2,879 1 2,094, : 250) 1.: ST 
1946 1.863 » GOS 134,794 10 760,215 23 : 1 2, l. - 
947 4,762 OS 141,019 8 820,210 61 1,! 3, 577, 890) 1 
94s 1,621 3,600 154,455 6 903,498 33 : t 245,080 : 
94! 4,425 3,483 151,660 J 744,834 637 43 47,890 4,674,770 
950 4,14 ,. 38 164,599 12 829,874! 1,228 21 61,63 1 4,963,380 
951 4,254 25 3,140 186,869 11,345 14 1,010,270, 1,305 12 2,757 68,929 5,690,410 Kz 
952 4,242 049 3,350 190,435 11,233 15 1,022,139; 1,737 10 2,602 68, O74 5,785,230 Ke 
953 SUU », 183 3,610 202,570 10,649 16 By 019, 164 ] ,807 Ss 3,038 6,316,980 Lo 
954 257; 6,025 , SRO 185,851 9.107 37 13 97 $275 » 1,905 7 : 2,902 93.533 6,424,930 M. 
955 2,094 143 4,35, 202,817 8,53 30 13] 1,053,297| 2,227 1 2,320 99,483 6,870,390 M 
- —_ — —_— — ———, — -— ——— M 
956 2,748 13,495 1,785 215,862 8,230 32 9 1,107,808) 2,466 2,179 104,830 y 7.302. , 23 M 
1957 2,677 3,259 5,478 214,661 8,179 5 7| 1,073,867; 4,367 5 5 2,215 109,58 2 616.2 y 224 8,086,: 224 Ne 
1958! 1,797) 13,736 6,202 202,505 6,680 59} 6) 940,191} 24,420 7 4 2,189 115, > 2,448,077 7,477,072 Ne 
lotal | 202,690! 64,415! 655,797! 7,863,034/1,199,117! 212 597 21,8 923,870 42,110) 248 9 461,162! 1,658,; 572 ! 60,295,394 112,182,209! 1.86 
Tenn, In th Ky., 187 107, inel K Included under ‘‘Unclassified.”’ O Average price per bbl. for 1859-1875 fron 
H Less thar 10 bbls Ky. and Tenn. in 1916-18 obtained with aid Petroleum in U. 8S. and Possessions; remainde! ad 
Figures for O) and Kar for years 1905 of Mineral Resources and Petroleum in U. 8. and from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbooh 
1906 shown together by Mineral Resources; here Possessions. except 1950 and 1951 estimated 
divided by aid of Petroleu U. S. and Posses M Small prod. of Ut. (mostly used as fuel) P Bureau of Mines for first 10 months; Nov F 
ons, by Arnold d Ker t shown with Wyo and Dec. est. by WorLpD Oi, from weekly re 
J Mich. showr h™M N Little prod. but no record available ports of API and other sources 











U. S. MARKETED NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES STEADY AND RAPID GROWTH 


Trillions of 
Cubic Feet Annually 
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A WORLD OIL Chart 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Larger gain in natural gas 


production in 1959 foreseen 


U.S. MARKETED production of nat- 


iral gas will increase to a new peak 


of about 11.5 trillion cubic feet in 
1959, Wortp Om forecasts. That 
would be 4.4 percent more than the 


volume marketed in 1958. This gain 
in the coming year would be an im- 
the 


crease of the past veal 


provement ove subnormal in- 


In 1958 the marketed production 


estimated. That was only 3.1 percent 
more than in the previous year. That 
increase was much less than the gains 
of 5.9 percent in 1957, 7.2 percent in 
1956, and 7.6 percent in 1955. 
Stepped up growth of natural gas 
consumption and production in 1959 
appears very likely. The improvement 
is promised because of changes for the 
better in two factors that retarded the 


better business in general and in- 
creased industrial production. In the 
second place, the supply of natural 
gas available for consumption will be 
increased through accelerated expan- 
sion of pipe line facilities, following 
recent allevation of governmental con- 
trols over the industry. 

Especially significant and encourag- 
ing was the recent reversal of the 
earlier decision in the “Memphis” 
The decision restores the 
former procedures with regard to 


case. new 
needed increases in prices charged for 
gas by transmission companies. The 
pipe lines henceforth will be able 
again to maintain reasonably profit- 
able rates. Under the original ruling, 
they were threatened with the possi- 
bility of heavy losses and destructive 
governmental price controls. That 
threat greatly discouraged pipe line 
construction in 1958. 

Still handcapping the gas industry, 
however, is the government control of 
gas prices at the wells. The producer 
is subjected to utility-type regulation 
and price control. Producers are dis- 
couraged from drilling for gas. Devel- 
opment of new reserves is retarded. 
Supplies for the future are held down. 
Amendment of the Natural Gas Act 
would be necessary to this 
handicap to the industry. 


remove 


The U.S. average price of natural 
gas at the well in 1958 has been esti- 
mated at 11.7 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. That was some improve- 
ment over the 11.3 cents reported for 
1957. 

The average value of natural gas 
at points of consumption in 1958 is 
estimated at about 44.5 cents per 























amounted to about 11,015 billion industry in 1958. In the first place, thousand cubic feet, compared with 
cubic feet. the U.S. Bureau of Mines demand for gas will be stimulated by $3.1 cents in 1957. 
. . . J . . . . 
Gross Withdrawals and Disposition of Natural Gas in U. S., in 1957, in Million Cubic Feet 
(Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines Mineral Market Report MMS No. 2833) 

GROSS WITHDRAWALS DISPOSITION GROSS WITHDRAWALS! DISPOSITION 

From From Marketed Vented From | From Marketed | Vented 

Gas Oil Pro- Re- and Gas Oil Pro- Re- and — 
STATI Wells Wells Total duction? | pressuring| Wasted® STATE Wells | Wells Total duction? | pressuring Wasted® 
Arkansa 18,000 36,000 54,000 3 16,045 6,628 New York 2,800 300 3,100 2,869 231 
California 144,000 609,000 753,000 492,33 255,644 5,018 North Dakota 1,000 18,000 19,000 15,450 3,550 
Colorad 16,000 122,000 168,000 95,259 35,486 37,255 Ohio 28,000 4,500 32,500 30,384 57 2,059 
Illinois 700 20,300 21,000 9,647 130 11,223 Oklahoma 550,000 540,000 | 1,090,000 719,794 109,888 260,318 
Indiar 100 4,000 4,100 671 3,429 Pennsylvania 101,000 3,000 104,000 101,801 | 112 2,087 
Kansa 570,000 64,000 634,000 586,690 1,199 46,111 exas.. 4,251,000 | 1,850,000 | 6,101,000 | 5,156,215 724,615 220,170 
Ker k 68,000 3.000 71,000 70,024 976 Utah 16,000 5,500 21,500 16,824 370 4,306 
Louisiana 1,877,000 $70,000 | 2,347,000 | 2,078,901 187,057 81,042 Virginia 2,536 | . 2,536 2,465 7] 
Marylar 1,649 4,649 4,649 West Virginia 200,000 4,000 204,000 202,440 | 119 1,441 
M al 8,000 5,000 13,000 9,122 3,075 803 Wyoming 89,000 70,000 159,000 117,256 | 11,515 30,229 
Mississipy 193,000 81,000 274,000 169,967 66,608 37,425 Other States 4. . 50 234 284 274 10 
Montana 23,000 8,000 31,000 28 638 263 2.099 encased 
Nebraska 14,000 12,000 26,000 14,249 11,751 Total: 1957 8,716,835 | 4,189,834 (12,906,669 110,680,258 | 1,417,263 809,148 
New M ( 509,000 260,000 769,000 723,004 1,530 44,466 1956 8,306,550 4,066,355 (12,372,905 [10,081,923 | 1,426,648 864,334 








Marketed production plus quantities used in repressuring, vented, and wasted 


Comprises gas sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, amounts 
© storage, and increases in gas in pipelines 


FEBRUARY 15, 


1959 


WORLD OIL 


3 Partly estimated. Includes direct waste on producing properties and residue blown to 


air 
4 Alabama, Florida, Missouri, and Tennessee 


103 





U. S. Production and Consumption of Natural Gas, by Years, Part 1, 1939-1948 


(Source: U. S, Bureau of Mines, except as noted) 
UNITS EXPLAINED IN FOOTNOTE NO. 1 































































































































































































































































































CLASSIFICATION! 1939 | = 1940 i941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 946 | «1947 «| 1948 
Productien } 
Wells: Gas wells drilled (Incl. Condensate wells) 2,145 2,382 2,911 2,597 2,290 3,069 3,227 3,000 3,235 2,807 
Producing gas wells, Dec. 31 (Incl. Condensate wells) . 53,530 53,880 55,500 56,150 57,200 58,780 60,600 62,740 63,676 63,212 
Production: Gross Production ; 3,333,500 | 3,694,100 | 4,103,500 | 4,453,900 4, 942,560 5,614,220 | 5,902,180 6,190,200 | 6,7 33,230 7,178,777 
Source: (1). From gas wells 1,832,880 2,095,180 2,490,590 2,885,090 3,208,780 3,649,830 3,887,727 3 307,500 3,765 768 4,588,547 
(2). From oi! wells 1,500,680 1,598,920 1,612,910 1,568,810 1,733,780 1,964,390 2,014,453 2,3 2,963,462 2,590,230 
Disposition: (1). Repressuring 171,401 362,916 644,379 752,619 824,803 882,979 | 1,061,951 1,083,119 | 1:220'579 
(2). Vented and wasted..... ‘ 677,311 655,967 630,212 626,782 684,115 1,010,285 896,208 1, 102,083 1,067,938 1,810,178 
(3). Marketed production... , 2,476,756 | 2,660,222 | 2,812,658 3,053,475 3,414,689 | 3,711,039 | 3,918,686 | 4,030,605 | 24,582,173 | 25,148,090 
Value at wells one 120,243 120,493 138,508 154,236 176,893 189,809 191,006 212, 251 274,709 333,173 
Average value at wells. 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.1 4.9 5.3 6.0 6.5 
U adenpeend storage: Net stored 8,032 14,995 16,251 21, 024 18,953 9,917 25,335 19, 320. 9,673 57,371 
Total stored , ; — : © anaes ve FF cai 75,435 96,316 136,406 
¥ otal withdrawn ; a Preerre ; ; paenn ; . 56,188 86 643 79,035 
Interstate shipments® . 689,795 738,844 815,672 916,969 990, 457 - ,029,758 ~ 1,105,760 4, 145,901 7 02,1 1,756,629 
Imports... . 131]. . ; adsiaeaned as aa Pe shied ‘ 
Exports. .. ‘ ‘ 3,122 5,563 7,466 8,702 11,210 14,576 18,207 e;! 675 18,149 18,704 
Treated at aotunal a qnecline plants 2,150,000 | 2,471,400 2,763,300 2,864,400 3,028,000 3,300,000 3, 653, 870 “3. 663, 760, ~ 4,070,150 4,393,500 
Consumption 
Residential: Volume Consumed 391,153 443,646 442,067 529,444 562,183 607,400 660,820 802,150 896,348 
Number of consumers. . ’ 8,887,460 9,245,230 9,730,110 10,353,870 | 10,668,400 | 10,959,060 | 11,471,640 | 12,203,700 | 13,508,010 
Value at poit it of consumption 287,600 315,515 318,093 370,558 388,359 415,122 447,018 526,355 585,188 
Average value at point of consumption. . 73.5 711 72.0 70.0 69.1 | 68.3 67.6 65.6 65.6 
Commercial: Volume consumed acs 118,334 134,644 144, 844 204,793 220, 747 230,099 241,802 285 7 21: 3 323,054 
Number of consumers ea 715,390 741,020 766,910 811,090 845,220 888,660 964,990 1,039,080 1,145,060 
Value at point of consumption. .. 58,494 64,399 68,398 87.648 92,137 97,572 102,566 125,844 142,170 
Average value at point of consumption : 49.4 47.8 47.2 | 42.8 41.7 42.4 42.4 44.1 44.0 
lodustrial: Volume consumed, Total oe 1,964,278 2,076,369 2,218,281 2,362,635 2 069, ae 2 3,062,980 “3. 110, 308 3,339,181 3,725,747 
Field 680,884 711,861 5 } 721,063 916,952 897,809 | 933,761 1,021,513 
Carbon Black 347,270 368,802 | 335,533 { 431,830 478.349 } 484,882 480,646 
‘Industrial Fuel 936,124 995,706 1,166, 746 | 1,306,037 1,572, 804 A 1,714,198 1,734,150 | 1,920,538 2,223,588 
Petroleum refineries hed wan 97,685 | 128,007 148,127 201,670 243,584 5,¢ 338,458 331,520 363,892 441,470 
Portland cement plants , an 40,212 | 41,949 54.208 64,540 51.748 5,585 38,349 58,004 60,499 72,139 
Electric utility plants : 191,131 | 183,156 205,156 | 238,736 305,576 9.74: 326,190 306, 924 373,037 478,097 
Value at point of consumption, Total Industrial 187,627 | 197,090 233,547 | 258,458 300,731 | 313,775 321,501 ' 376,119 466,201 
Field ‘ d ‘ 28,610 27,158 29,993 | 30,587 33,288 36,868 40,090 317 | 49,835 61,123 
Carbon Black , eepaig ve 3,263 3,702 4,135 | 4,338 4,624 5,763 9,854 | 17,316 22,723 
Industrial Fuel 155,754 166,230 199,419 | 223,533 | 262,819 271,144 271,557 5,985 | 308,968 382,355 
Avge. value at point of consumption, Total Ind.. 9.6 | 9.5 10.5 10.9 11.3 10.8 10.5 * 11.3 12.5 
Field aaa ; 4.2 | 3.8 4.4 4.2 43 4.3 4.4 5 5.3 6.0 
Carbon Black : Se 0.9 1.0 1.1 1.3 | 1.5 1.6 2.3 3.6 4.7 
Industrial Fuel 16.6 | 16.7 17.1 | 17.1 16.7 15.9 15.8 0 | 16.1 7.2 
Teta) Consumption: Volume consumed 2.47 73,765 | 2,654,659 | 2,805,192 | 3,044,773 3,403,470 “3, 696,463 | 3,900,479 4,426,544 4,945,149 
Value at point of consumption 533,721 577,004 620,038 691, 167 758,937 794,271 834,195 1,028,318 1,193,559 
Average value at point of consumption 21.6 | 21.7 22.1 | 7 22.3 21.5 | 21.4 | 23.2 24.1 
U. S. Production and Consumption of Natural on by Years, Part 2, 1949-1958 
CLASSIFICATION! 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 } 1954 1955 1956 1957 19585 
Production } 
Wells: Gas wells drilled (Incl. Condensate wells 2,887 2,843 | 3,030 3,806 3,977 3,573 3,912 65,005 
Producing gas wells, Dec. 31 (Incl. Condensate wells) 63,346 64,900 65,100 68,200 70,192 71,475 77,041 683,328 
P vedu ction: Gross Production ‘ ; 7,564,825 | 8,479,650 | 9,689,372 10,645,798 | 10,984,850 W7 19,7 794 | 12,906,669 | 13,225,000 
Source: (1). From gag wells. . ‘ 4,986,126 | 5,¢ 6, cr ; ‘ 7,095,237 | 7,466,007 | 7,8 41, 958 8,716,835 8,985,000 
(2). From oil wells ‘ : — 2,560,699 2'876,450 3 207, 9 20 3,433,389 | 3,550,561 | 3,518,843 | 4,189,834 4,240,000 
Disposition: (1). Repressuring ua 1,273,205 | 1,396,546 | 1,410,501 1,438,606 1,518,737 | 1,417,263 1,410,000 
2). Vented and wasted : 853,884 | 848, 608 810,276 | 723,567 | 809,148 800,000 
Marketed production?. . 25,419,736 | 28,396,916 | 28,742,546 | 10,064,038 | 10,680,258 | 11,015,000 
Value at wells. . 344,034 | | 774,966 882,501 | 7 | 1,083,812 | 1,201,759 | 1,288,755 
Average value at wells ; 6.3 | | 9.2 10.1 | 10.8 11.3 11.7 
U aderereund Storage: Net stored ; gana ' 65,683 176,684 | 158,036 | 102, 106 | 67,934 | 136,470 191, 200,000 
Total stored ‘ Pare 172,051 | 398,593 | 404,838 432,283 | 505,185 589,232 672,377 700,000 
Total withdrawn i ‘ 106,368 | 221,909 | 246,802 | 330,177 137,251 452,762 480,981 _ 500,000 
Interstate Shipments lateucaaseeee 2,007,878 | 3,794,542 | 4,200,7 74,661,898 | 75,083,905 | 75,602,815 | 76,047,771 | 76,335,000 
Imports SOE Tie 7,807 9295 | 6,847 10,888 10.380 27°941 40,000 
Exports... ; 20,054 | 27,456 28 | 28,726 31,029 35,963 41,655 45,000 
Tre ated at natural gasoline plar er , 4,656,142 | 5,346, 804 6,203, 07 70 6,418,597 | 6,837,282 | 7,459,918 | 8,185,953 | 8,445, 009 8,578,561 8,525,000 
Consumetion | | 
Residential: Volume consumed i “eineee 992,544 | 1,198, 369 1,474,725 1,621,966 1,685,503 1,894,2 2,123,952 2,327,564 2,500,269 2,710,000 
Number of consumers ee eee 14,689,750 | 21,443,950 | 22,569,270 | 24,186,000 25,327, a0 26,084,000 | 27,887,000 28 792,000 | 29,350,000 
Value at point of consumption “aa 665,536 1,1: 20,819 1,347,171 1,457,963 1 oe! 1,884,946 2,126,114 2,324,790 2,547,400 
Average value at point of consu umpth - 67.1 | 76.0 83.1 86.5 88.7 91.3 93.0 94.0 
Commercial: Volume consumed : : nes 347,818 | 387,838 | 464, 309 515,669 530,650 584,957. 629,219 775,916 850,000 
Number of consumers ; ere 1,231,055 1,347,203 | 1,854,931 2,042,000 2,076,000 2,140,000 2,344,000 2,425,000 
Value at point of consumption 158, 105 184,430 | 294,187 323,475 378,242 394,7 790 534,485 595,000 
Average value at point of const umpti on 5.5 47.6 | 57.0 61.0 64.7 2 68.9 70.0 
Industrial: Volume consu med, Total : - I . | 4,440,197 5,475,843 | 5,763,185 5,923,647 ry 6,662, 443 7,003,590 7,050,000 
Field ‘ na uae 1. 059, 628 | 1,187,473 1,483,754 1,471,085 1,456,883 1,507 ,671 420, 530 1,479,720 1 425,000 
Carbon Black : F e . 27,892 | 410,852 368,399 300,942 251,176 244,794 y 233,788 225,000 
‘Industrial Fuel eis pend inns 2,367,602 2,841,872 3,623,690 | 3, 991,158 4,215,588 4, 564, 707 5 290,082 5,400,000 
Petroleum refineries , : 100 387 | 455,096 536,402 563,315 : 678,810 675,000 
Portland cement plants... . ieeeaarae 84,521 96,986 111,479 125,257 AE eee pee 
Electric utility plants error 550,121 } 628,919 | 910,117 1,165,498 1,239,311 1,338,079 1,350,000 
Value at point of consumption, Total Industrial 496,948 | 593 218 | 885,961 1,134,666 1,433,196 57 1,584,300 
Field ay beeeccecwenes ; 65,210 ‘ | 115,371 24, 120,668 149,162 3¢ 159,600 
Carbon Black hai . 20,355 | 20,108 17,668 17,510 18,628 19, 319 19,125 
Industrial Fuel 411,383 500,240 632 ‘564 750,482 905,562 996,488 1,265,406 1,394,233 1,405,575 
Avge. value at point of consunption, Total Ind. 12.9 13.4 14.6 16.2 18.2 19.2 21.5 | 22.5 22.5 
Field...... Mie 6.2 | 6.2 | 6.8 7.6 | 8.5 8.3 10.5 | 11.0 11.2 
Carbon Black ‘ — 4.8 | 4.8 | 5.2 5.5 5.9 6.9 aot | 8.3 8.5 
Industrial Fuel 17.4 | 17.6 | 19.2 20.7 22.7 23.6 25.3 26.4 26.0 
Total Consur [ . lume co noumed , 5,195,484 6,026,404 | 7,102,562 7,613,478 7,979,338 8,402,852 9,070,343 9,706,878 | 10,279,775 10, 610,000. 
Value at ~ int of consump ‘tion 1,320,589 1,604,041 2,118,675 9° 527,319 2,828,996 3,205,355 3,626,046 4, 024,788 4,435,224 4,726,700 
Avge. value at t_point of consumption | 25.4 26.6 | 29.8 33.2 ‘ 38.1 | 40.0 11.5 3.1 44.50 
1 Units—Volur million cubic feet. No. of consumers: pore Value: thousand dollars. Average Value: cents per Mef. ~ hecheien gas stored and lost in transmission. 
3 Includes export ‘Incl aden used at petroleum refineries, by natural gas pipe lines, at electric utility plants, at portland cement planis, and as other industrial fuel. 5 Estimated 


with aid of reports of Mines and American Gas Association. 6 WORLD OIL statistics. 7 Quantity received. 
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World crude output due to increase sharply 


WORLD PRODUCTION of crude oil 
due to increase sharply in 1959 to a 
19.650.000 barrels 


547,- 


Chat would be a gain of 1,! 


new peak of about 
daily. 
100 barrels daily or 8.5 percent over 
he 1958 output. 

[his expected increase would con- 
rast with an exceptionally small gain 


n 1958. The produc tion of 18,103,000 
harrels daily 1958 was only 847,000 
barrels daily or 2.8 percent above 
Q57 

(he sharp increase in world pro- 


duction in 1959 will reflect continued 


expansion of output outside the 


United States and an exceptionally 
arge gain in U.S. production. Esti- 
nated production of 12,370,000 bar- 
els daily outside the United States 


74.000 barrels o1 


expec ted | >. 


vould be a gain of 9 


) 


3 percent. The out- 


Crude Oil Production of World, U. S., and 
Countries Outside U. S., by Years 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines except 1958 


and forecast for 1959 outside U. S. estimated 
by WORLD OIL.) 


(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 











WORLD U.S OUTSIDE U.S. 

Year Total Daily Total Daily Total Daily 
418 503,515) 1,378] 355,928 975 147,587 403 
1919 555,875) 1,523 378,367 1,037 177,508 486 
1,887} 442,929) 1,213] 245,955) 674 


920 688,884) 8% 
293,819 804 
301,367 825 
283,329 77 


921 766,002; 2,098 
922 858,898) 2.353 
1923 | 1,015, 736| 2,783 
J24 
P49) 


92 1,014,318) 2,779 300,378 823 
25 | 1,068,933} 2,928 305, 190 836 
126 | 1,096,823) 3,005 325,949 893 
927 3,459 361,453 990 





423,300; 1,160 
478,544) 1,311 


3,629 ; 2 
929 | 1,485,867! 4,071] 1,007,323) 2,760 
] 


930 | 1,410,037) 3,863 898,011 2,460} 512,626) 1,403 
931 | 1,372,532] 3,760] 851,081) 2,332] 521,451! 1,428 
932 | 1,309,677) 3,588 785,159 2,151 524,518) 1,437 
933 | 1,422,146] 3,951] 905,656) 2,481] 536,490) 1,470 
934 | 1,522,281] 4,170] 908,065) 2,488] 614,216) 1,682 
935 | 1,654,488] 4,532] 996,596) 2,730] 657,892) 1,802 
136 | 1,791,540} 4,908] 1,099,687 3,013] 691,853 1,895 
937 | 2,039,231) 5,587] 1,279,160) 3,505 760,071} 2,082 
938 | 1,988,041) 5,446) 1,214,355) 3,327 773,686} 2,119 
139 2,086, 160} 5,716] 1,264,962) 3,466] 824,198) 2, 250 
940 | 2,149,821) 5,874] 1,353,214) 3,697] 796,607) 2,177 

941 | 2,220,657) 6,084] 1,402,228) 3,842] 818,429) 2,242 
942 | 2,093,100} 5,735] 1,386,645) 3,799] 706,455) 1,935 
443 | 2,256,637) 6,183] 1,505,613) 4,125) 751,034! 2,058 
944 | 2,592,289) 7,083] 1,677,904) 4,584 914,385) 2,498 
945 | 2,594,697 7,109] 1,173,665) 4,695 881,042) 2,414 
446 | 2,745,430) 7,522] 1,733,939) 4,751] 1,011,491) 2,771 
447 | 3,022,139] 8,280] 1,856,987) 5,088] 1,165,152) 3,192 
948 | 3,433,234) 9.3801 2,020,185, 5,520§ 1,413,049) 3,861 
949 | 3,404,132) 9,326] 1,841,940! 5,046] 1,562,192) 4,280 
950 | 3,802,955] 10,419] 1,973,574) 5,407] 1,829,421! 5,012 
951 | 4,282,730) 11.734] 2,247.7 6.158} 2,035,019, 5,576 











1 

952 | 4,504,708) 12,308] 2,289,836) 6,256] 2,214,872) 6,052 
953 4,786,989) 13,115] 2,357,082) 6,458] 2,429 907| 6,657 
954 | 5,006,205) 13,716] 2,314,988! 6,342] 2,691,217) 7,374 
955 | 5,641,439) 15,456] 2,484,428) 6,807] 3,157,011! 8,649 
56 | 6,101,967) 16,6721 2.617.283) 7,151] 3,484,684 9,521 

7 1,712) 17,616] 2,616,901, 7,170] 3,812,811) 10,446 
4058 136) 18.10 2 448.077 6.7071 4,159,359) 11,396 
50 

t 250) 19.6501] 2.657.200) 7.2801 4,515,050) 12,370 
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WORLD CRUDE PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO CLIMB 
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A WORLD Olt Chart 


7.280.000 barrels daily would 
573.000 barrels 
likewise 8.5 percent. 


put ol 
be an increase of 

In 1958 there had been a continu- 
ance of the usual relatively large 
growth of production outside the 
United States. The production of 11,- 
196,000 barrels daily was an increase 
of 950,000 barrels or 9.1 percent ovet 
1957. But U.S. 
increase moderately as usual, and in- 
163.000 barrels 


daily or 6.5 percent in averaging only 


production failed to 


stead decreased by 





1956 


+16 
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Millions of Barrels Daily 








1959 
Est. 


1957 1958 


6,707,000 barrels per day. 

Sharply increased crude production 
in 1959 will be required to meet 
expected strong demand for oils 
throughout the world. Demand and 
production outside the United States 
are expected to increase over 8 per- 
cent. U:S. output 
stepped up 8.5 percent because con- 
sumption will be up 4 percent and 
added to storage instead 


crude must be 


oils will be 
of being used from storage in lieu of 
production as in 1958. 


MIDDLE EAST PRODUCTION DUE TO RISE IN 1959, BUT 
VENEZUELAN FUTURE IS CLOUDED 


Thousands of Barrels Daily 
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World Crude Oil Production, by Countries, 1957 and 1958, and Cumulative Through 1958 


(Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines except 1958 from private sources or estimated by WORLD OIL) 


Continent and Country 


North America 
Canada 
Cuba 
Mexk oO 


United States 


South America 
Argentina 
Barbados 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ex uador 
Peru 
lrinidad 
Venezuela 


Europe 
Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany, East 
(Germany, West 
Great Britain 
Hungary 
Italy and Sicily 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Rumania 
U.S.S.R. (Russia 
Yugoslavia. 


Africa 
Algeria 
Angola 
Egypt 
French Equatorial Africa 
Morocco 


Nigeria 
Asia, Total 


Asia, Middle East 
Bahrain 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Kuwait 
Neutral Zone 
Qatar 
Saudi Arabia 
lurkey 


Asia, Far East 
Burma 
India 
Pakistan 
China 
Indonesia 
Japan 
New Guinea 
Sakhalin. . 
Sarawak-Brunei 

Br. Borneo 

Taiwan (Formosa 
Thailand 


Australia-New Zealand 
World, Undistributed. 
rOTAL, WORLD. 




















Annual Year's Cumulative 
Production Production Production 
Thousands of Daily Average Production As Percent of To January 1, 1959 
Barrels Actual Barrels) World Thousands of Barrels 
% Diff As % of 
1957 1958 1957 1958 "57—58 1957 1958 Total World 
Wein ere Pa —— 
2,887,408 2,706,124 7,910,707 7,414,038 6.3 44.90 40.95 64,581,931 59.28 
IS1,848 165,236 498,214 $52,701 9.] 2.82 2.50 1,123,168 1.03 
394 358 1,079 981 9,1 0.01 0.00 $151 0.00 
88,265 92,453 241,822 253,296 cs 1.37 1.40 3,159,218 2.90 
2,616,901 | 2,448,077 7,169,592 6,707,060 6.5 410.70 37.05 60,295,394 55.35 
1,168,710 1,117,954 3,201,945 3,062,888 4.3 18.18 16.92 14,679,307 13.48 
33,955 34,231 93 027 93,783 0.8 0.53 0.52 695,778 0.64 
; 8 0.00 
3.464 3,455 9,490 9 466 0.3 0.05 0.05 21,740 0.02 
10.066 18,923 27,578 51,844 88.0 0.16 0.29 39,398 0.04 
1383 5,568 12,008 15,255 27.0 0.07 0.08 21,360 0.02 
15,857 16,375 125,636 127,055 1.1 0.71 0.70 839,365 0.77 
3,228 3,144 8,844 8,614 2.6 0.05 0.05 73,987 0.07 
19.246 19,000 52,729 52.055 1.3 0.30 0.29 541,041 0.49 
34,058 36,700 93,310 100,548 ja 0.53 0.55 625,756 0.58 
1.014.453 950,558 2,779,323 2,604,268 6.3 15.78 14.39 11,820,874 10.85 
887,711 1,005,729 2,432,085 2,755,421 33.3 13.81 15.22 13,505,587 12.40 
2 OOO 3,833 5,479 10,501 91.7 0.03 0.06 33,236 0.03 
21,943 19,848 60,118 54,378 9.5 0.34 0.30 237, 580 0.22 
2 200 2 OOU 6,027 5,480 Q,] 0.04 0.03 7.336 0.01 
Q50 650 2 603 1,781 31.6 0.01 0.01 11.910 0.01 
10,119 9,950 2i,lao 27,260 1.7 0.16 0.15 61,292 0.05 
32 33 S88 90 o5 0.00 0.00 336 0.00 
28 499 31.464 78,079 86,203 10.4 0.44 0.48 70,776 0.25 
614 591 1,682 1,619 3.8 0.01 0.01 8,514 0.01 
5,050 5,302 13,836 14,526 5.0 0.08 0.08 QS P46 0.09 
9,324 11,680 25,545 32,000 25.3 0.14 0.17 32,712 0.03 
10,6382 10,900 29,129 29 863 2.5 0.17 0.17 73,095 0.07 
1.400 1,278 3.836 3,501 8.7 0.02 0.02 292 361 0.27 
85.700 87,600 234,795 240,000 > = 1.33 1.32 1,804,073 1.65 
706,400 817.300 1,935,342 2,239,178 5 iy 10.99 12.37 10,556,556 9.69 
2 848 3,300 7,803 9 O41 15.9 0.05 0.05 17,564 0.02 
18,189 32,353 49,833 88,638 77.9 0.28 0.49 299,192 0.27 
LOO 3,410 274 9 342 3,309.5 0.00 0.05 6.024 0.01 
S4 SS4 230 2,422 953.0 0.00 0.02 1,030 0.00 
16,150 21,718 $4,247 59,501 34.5 0.25 0.33 278,601 0.25 
1,282 3,559 3,512 9,751 177.6 0.02 0.05 i S41 0.00 
564 562 1,545 1,540 0.3 0.01 0.01 6,467 0.01 
9 2,220 29 6,082 | +24,228.0 0.00 0.03 2,229 0.00 
1,467,689 1,745,272 4,021,066 4,781,567 18.9 22.82 26.41 15,859,327 14.56 
1,291,698 1,564,486 3,538,889 4,286,263 y 20.09 23.68 12,663,940 11.63 
11,690 14,872 32,027 10,745 27.2 0.18 0.23 213,442 0.20 
262,742 301,490 719,841 826,000 14.7 £.09 $.56 3,430,621 3.15 
162,722 270,537 $45,814 741,197 66.3 2.53 $.09 2,054,727 1.89 
$25 548 1,164 1,501 28.9 0.00 0.01 1,125 0.00 
416,046 510,015 1,139,852 1,397,301 22.6 6.47 ld 3,149,060 2.89 
23,259 29,310 63,723 80,301 26.0 0.37 0.44 79,137 0.07 
50.558 64,913 138,515 177,84 } 28.4 O78 0.99 326,556 0.30 
362,121 370,486 992,112 1,015,030 23 5.63 ».60 3,400,339 3.12 
2,135 2,315 5,849 6,343 8.4 0.04 0.04 8,933 0.01 
175,991 180,786 482,167 495,304 2.7 2.73 2.73 3,195,387 2.93 
2,730 3,370 7,479 9 233 3.4 0.04 0.05 ) \ 
EH. o' 9 3,541 8,827 9 701 9.9 0.05 0.05 392,307 , 0.36 
2,161 2,150 5,921 5,891 0.5 0.03 0.041 § f 
6.400 10,500 17,534 28,767 64.1 0.10 0.15] — 12 627 0.04 
114,151 119,373 312,742 327,049 £.6 1.78 1.81 1,953,628 1.79 
2,27 2,583 6,230 7,077 13.6 0.03 0.04 116,396 0.11 
2,279 1,386 6,244 3,797 39.2 0.04 0.02 22,572 0.02 
N.A N.A N.A. N.A. 137,740 0.13 
12,756 37 852 117,140 103,704 11.5 0.66 0.57 529,624 0.48 
18 13 19 36 26.5 0.00 0.00 175 0.00 
18 19 0.00 18 0.00 
5 4 14 11 21.4 0.01 0.01 117 0.00 
1,044 0.01 
6,429,712 | 6,607,436 17,615,649 18,102,564 2.8 | 100.0 100.0 108,926,505 100.0 
WORLD OIL FEBRUARY 15, 1959 














. §. CRUDE OIL PRICES DOWN 
IN ier AND 1958 AS PETROLEUM USE LAGS 
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1956 1957 1958 


1959 
Jan. 


Crude prices continue 
their steady downward trend 


[HE RASH of cuts in crude oil 
prices that took place late in 1958 
continued into 1959. On January 13, 
[he Atlantic 
nounced cuts in prices it pays for cer- 
tain West Mexico 
crudes, ranging 7 to 15 cents pet 


Refining Company an- 


Texas and New 
trom 
barrel 

Price cuts of 7 cents per barrel on 
Ellenburger, and sour 
Texas and New Mex- 


February. 


semi-sweet, 
crudes in West 
ico continued into early 
Among the 
price reductions were Gulf Oil Corpo- 


companies announcing 


ration, major purchaser in the area, 
Humble, Continental, Sinclair, Phil- 
lips, The Texas Company, and Mag- 
nolia. 

Crude price cuts occurred during 
1958 in the Mid-Continent, 
the Appalachians, and were particu- 


Texas. 


U. S. Average Prices of Crude Oil at Wells 
Source: Bureau of Mines except 1959 est. 

















; | ($ Per ($ Per ($ Per 
YEAR Bbl.) YEAR Bbl.) YEAR Bbl.) 
1918 1.98 1931 | 65 1946 1.41 
1919, 2.01 1932 | 1947 1.93 
1920, 3.07 1933 .67 1948 2.60 
— 1934 1.00 1949 2.54 
1921. | 1.73 1935 97 1950 2.51 
1922 1.61 ; 
1923 | 1.34 1936 1.09 1951....| 2.53 
1924 1.43 1937 1.18 1952 2.53 
1925 1.68 1938. 1.13 1953 | 2.68 
_— 1939 1.02 1954... 2.78 
1926 1.88 1940 1.02 1955 2.77 
1927 1.30 — - — 
1928 1.17 1941 1.14 1956 2.79 
1929 27 1942 } 1.19 1957....| 3.09 
1930 1.19 1943 | 1.20 1958 3.01 
1944 1.21 19! 59Jan 2.95 
1945 1,22 
FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


larly severe in California. Standard 
Oil Company of California cut the 
price it pays for 14-gravity crude by 
50 cents a barrel on September 30. 
SoCal cited displacement of about 
$50,000 barrels daily of 
production on the West Coast since 


heavy crude 


1947 by incoming natural 
Average U.S. 
began 


crude petroleum 
prices, 1958 at 
$3.08 per barrel, dropped to $3.06 in 
April, and to $3.04 in July. But. in- 
stead of firming later in the year with 


which about 


the approach of the heating season, 


prices became weaker even though 
crude stocks had improved consider- 
ably. Crude prices averaged $3.01 
for the year. 

In January, 1959, Wortp Ot esti- 
mates that crude prices probably av- 
eraged about $2.95 per barrel. 

Significant changes in traditional 
crude pricing systems are taking place. 
Refiners, with profit margins squeezed, 
are becoming far more particular 
about the crudes they buy. With auto- 
matic control of gathering systems and 
pipe lines becoming more widespread, 
refiners may be finding it economical 
smaller crude in 


to carry stocks of 


storage, thus may be slower in mak- 
ing purchases. 

Despite oil import curbs, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to isolate 


domestic crude prices from world 


WORLD OIL 


Crude Price Changes in Mid-Continent, 
California, and West Texas, by Years 
(Dollars Per Barrel) 














Okla., | Calif.. | West 
Kans. noe | Texas 
36-36.9°| Beac Sour 
DATE Gravity | 27-27.9° | 30-30.9° 
1937: Prior to Jan. 1.........| $1.10 $1.10 $0.78 
ov en 1.22 anee 0.88 
1938: October 12............ 1.02 ‘atin 0.75 
1939: No Changes........... peg" ee 
1940: February 1........... Ser 1.03 
1941: March 29............. iad boc 0.82 
PG téccacdesnesss 1.07 
| RE a ee 1.09 ; 
| a ee 1.17 aoe nee 
ows i a i abel aoe 0.92 
ea ae Pence 1.15 ‘os 
1942: rae 3; frozen at Oct. 1, 
1941 level............ 1.17 1.15 0.92 
1943 1944; 1945: No Changes; 
prices frozen. ......... Paae ee or 
1946: April 1: OPA Raise. 1.27 1.25 1.02 
July 25: Oil Prices de- 
rr 1.52 ba 1.27 
|) errr Rs! 1.50 ee 
November 15.......... 1.62 re te 
ae eee ie 1.37 
op | aa 1.87 AES 1.62 
| ESS sake 1.75 sibs 
(| RSS eee are woe 1.95 bane 
re 2.07 aos er 
October 16............ ae ee 1.82 
December 6........... 2.57 awe 2.32 
December 27.......... aac 2.45 cate 
1948: No Change........... eee she 
wt!) eee cad 2.37 
1950: December 12........... naa 2.41 utes 
1951: Frozen at Jan. 25 level..| 2.57 2.41 2.32 
1952: No Changes; frozen.... . een Ae baw 
1953: Feb. 16: decontrolled....| ... 2.76 ie 
are 2.82 mare 2.57 
1954: No Change........... ee ieie nace 
1955: No Change............ Saks ice 
1956: November 21..... nae as 2.92 ead 
1987: January 3..............] 807 oeae 2.82 
Ce ree — 3.17 wre 
1958: June 24....... : site 3.06 
October 3. . met S lines 

















Changes in Prices of Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, Crude, by Years 


(Dollars Per Barrel) 


















































Date Price Date | Price Date Price 
1937: 31943: } 61951: 
Before 
Jan. 1.../$2.15 | 91944: | 61952 
Feb. 94..| 267) | ——_——_|__}__—__ 
June 7...| 2.82 | 31945: 1953: 
Sept. 1...} 2.60 |—————-|—___| Feb. 16..} 4.40 
Oct. 12...| 2.35 1946: Aug. 1 4.55 
Dec. 1.. | 2.20 *April 1.. 3.10 Sept. 21.) 4.05 
———_ | ———_ Aug. 1...| 3.35 - 
1938: Sept. 1...| 3.41 1954: 
Mar.7...| 2.05 Dec. 9...| 3.55 Jan. 1...| 3.76 
June 13..| 1.80 |——————|————_| May 20| 3.26 
Sept. 1...| 1.68 1947: i Sept. 1..| 3.23 
—_—_—|——_ Jan. 1....| 3.65 Dee. 1 3.35 
1939: Mar.1...| 3.81 —— —_——- 
Jan. 21..} 1.80 April 1.. 3.91 1955: 
Feb. 1. 1.88 May 16..| 4.05 Jan. 21..| 3.50 
Mar. 6...| 2.00 July 1... ‘| 4.30 July 11..| 3.60 
Oct. 6...| 2.25 Sept. 1...) 4.50 Nov. 1..| 3.75 
Nov. 1...| 2.40 Dec. 1...| 5.00 Dec. 1 3.85 
Dec. 1...| 2.50 eaijamenes Pen) scabs Rei 
——_—_| ——_ 1948: 1956: 
1940: Dec. 11. 4.50 Feb. 6...| 4.00 
Jan1....| 2.75 |——————_-|———-] Mar. 16.| 4.20 
May 22..| 2.50 1949: May 16.} 4.45 
June 18..} 2.25 Jan. 21 4.00 July 16..| 4.57 
July 12..| 2.00 Mar. 11 3.75 Aug. 16.| 4 
Aug. 18..| 1.85 April 1 3.55 |—————_ 
Nov. 12..| 2.00 April 13..| 3.40 1957: 
Dec. 17..} 2.15 May 11..| 3.27 Jan. 16..| 4.88 
———_ | _——_—- June 16 3.40 July 26..| 4.65 
1941: Dec. 12. 3.54 |--——— 
Jan. 27.. 2.30 |——————-|—_—__]_ 1958: 
April 23..| 2.40 1950: Feb. 3...| 4.40 
May 20..| 2.55 May 1 3.65 Apr. 16..| 4.15 
June 18..} 2.75 June 21 3.75 June 18..| 3.90 
Aug. 14..| 2.98 July 19 3.89 Dec. 22..| 4.05 
Aug. 23..| 2.75 Aug. 25 4.00 
| —_} Oct. 9....) 4.10 
1942: Dec. 9...| 4.25 
IFeb. 3...| 2.75 
Mar. 26 | 3.00 i 








1 Frozen at Oct. 1, 1941 level. 2 Penn. grade raise 
granted. * No change; price frozen. 4 Raise nted by 
OPA. § Oil prices decontrolled July 25, 1946. © No change; 
price frozen at Jan. 25, 1951, level. 


prices. Price cuts in Venezuela or the 
Middle East tend strongly to depress 


U.S. prices. 
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GASOLINE PRICES REMAIN STABLE ALTHOUGH 
TAXES STEADILY CLIMB HIGHER 





a State and Federal Taxes 
7 Service Station Without Taxes 


21.56 


1954 1956 


A WORLD Oil Chart 


1955 


242 2c 21 


(Cents Per Gallon) 


21.47 


20.00 
' | 


1958 1959 
Jan. 





1957 


Gasoline prices drop again 


INTENSE U.S. marketing competi- 
tion continues to produce a soft price 
outlook for gasoline, despite improve- 


ment in stocks during 1958. Also, the 


threat of increased federal and state 


taxes on gasoline has dimmed _ the 


outlook. 


According to January, 1959, esti- 


Oil price index 


For THE SECOND year In a row, the 
wholesale price index of crude and 
products has remained below the in- 
dex for all commodities. The estimat 


for crude and products was 117.2 per- 


mates, state and federal gasoline taxes 
were up .03 cents per gallon to 8.94 
cents, continuing an upward trend 
that has resulted in a tax increase 
every year since 1950. Retail gasoline 
prices exclusive of taxes dropped to 
an estimated 20 cents in January, the 


lowest price level since 1948 


U. S. Average Prices of Gasoline in 509 
Cities, by Years 
Source: The Texas Co., via API. 
(Cents Per Gallon) 


| | | 


Service | State | | Service 
Sta. | and | | Sta. 
| Dealer's! Excl. Local | Federal! Incl 


Tax | Tax Tes 


YEAR | Net Tax 





1918 | 25.12 0.00 | 25.12 
1919 25.41 0.06 | 25.47 
1920 29.74 0.09 | 29.83 
1921 26.11 0.20 | . | 26.31 
1922 24.82 | 0.38 | 25.20 
1923... 21.06 | 0.91 | 21.97 
1924 | 19.46 1.48 | 20.94 
1925 | 20.09 2.11 22.2 
1926... 17.44 20.97 2.41 | 23.38 
1927 15.00 18.29 2.80 | } 21.09 
1928... | 14.83 17.90 | 3.04 | .. | 20.94 
1929 14.58 17.92 3.50 | - | 21.42 
1930 | 1248 | 16.17 | 3.78 | | 19.95 
1931 | 9.65 | 12.98 | 4.00 | | 16.98 
1932 10.08 | 13.30 | 4.13 0.50 | 17.93 
1933 9.42 12.41 4.16 1.2 17.82 
1934 9.81 13.64 4.21 1.00 18.85 
1935 9.73 | 13.55 | 4.29 1.00 | 18.84 
1936 10.21 14.10 4.35 1.00 | 19.45 
1937 10.53 14.59 4.40 1.00 | 19.99 
1938 10.04 14.07 | 4.44 | 1.00 | 19.57 
1939 9.58 13.31 4.44 1.00 | 18.75 
1940 9.08 2.75 4.41 1.25 18.41 
1941 | 9.49 13.30 4.43 1.50 19.23 
1942 10.44 14.46 4.47 1.50 | 20.43 
1943... 10.45 14.56 4.47 1.50 | 20.53 
1944... 10.49 14.62 4.47 1.50 | 20.59 
1945 10.33 14.48 4.52 1.50 | 20.50 
1946 10.40 14.69 4.58 1.50 20.77 
1947 12.33 16.93 4.68 1.50 | 23.11 
1948 | 14.55 | 19.54 4.84 | 1.50 | 25.88 
1949 15.05 20.27 5.02 | 1.50 | 26.79 
1950 | 15.10 20.08 5.18 | 1.50 | 26.76 
1951. . 15.33 20.31 5.25 | 1.59 | 27.15 
1952 | 15.27 20.24 5.32 2.00 | 27.56 
1953 15.95 21.28 5.41 2.00 | 28.69 
1954 16.19 21.56 5.39 2.00 | 28.95 
1955 16.18 | 21.42 5.65 2.00 | 29.07 
1956 16.33 21.60 5.80 2 50 29.90 
1957 16.69 22.11 5.85 3.00 30.96 
1958 Est 16.22 21.47 5.91 3.00 30.38 
1959 Jan 14.85 20.00 5.94 3.00 28.94 


drops as commodities rise 


cent of the 1947-49 level in late Jan- 
uary, .6 of a point below the 1958 
percentage of 117.8. 

While the index for all oils has 


been declining since 1957, wholesale 


U. S. PETROLEUM PRICES NOW ARE CLOSELY IN LINE 


WITH PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES 
(Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes, 1947-1949 = 100.) 


GE al Commodities 
Crude Oil and Products 


114.8195 











78.7 
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1959 
Jan. 


1957 1958 
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prices of all commodities leveled off 
in January at 119.2, same as the 1958 
index, after a five-year upward trend 
In 1959 oil prices likely will stay 
closely in line with other prices. 


index of Wholesale Prices 


(All Commodities vs. Crude Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products.) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1947-1949 = 100 























! 

All | Crude All | | Crude 
| Com- | Oil & om- | | Pet. | OU& 
| mod- | Prod- mod- Crude| Prod- | Prod- 

Year ities | ucts | Year | ities | Oil j ucts | ucts 
1926...| 65.0 | 98.1 } 1944 | 67.6 |......]......] 627 
1927...| 62.0 | 71.3 | 1945] 68.8 | | 62.4 
1928...| 62.9 | 70.6 . -|—— 
1929...| 61.9 | 69.9 | 1946 | 78.7 | | 66.3 
1930...| 56.1 | 60.4 | 1947 | 96.4 | 81.6 | 89.6 | 88.2 
—_—|—_——_|___-} 1948 | 104.4 | 109.9 | 112.1 | 111.7 
1931...| 47.4 | 38.7 | 1949 | 99.2 | 108.5} 98.3 | 100.1 
1932...| 42.1 | 44.5 | 1950 | 103.1 | 108.4 | 102.8 | 103.7 
1933. 42.8 | 40.2 ——_—|—_|—__|___!—__ 
1934...} 48.7 | 49.5 | 1951 | 114.8 | 109.0 | 110.1 | 110.5 
1935...| 52.0 | 50.3 | 1952 | 111.6 | 109.0 | 109.2 | 109.: 
-— -|———- | —— 1953 | 110.0 | 117.0 | 111.9 | 112.7 
1936 52.5 | 56.2 | 1954 | 110.3 | 120.3 | 109.4 | 110.8 
1937...| 56.1 | 59.3 | 1955 | 110.7 | 120.5 | 111.2 | 112.8 
1938...) 51.1 | 54.9 }-—— -|—_—— —-— 
1939 50.1 | 51.3 | 1956 | 114.3 | 121.1 | 117.5 | 118 
1940...} 51.1 | 49.1 | 1957 | 117.6 | 133.6 | 125.8 | 127.0 
maveee|omnetmn—l 1988 | 119.2 | 188.4 1114.8 (1178 
1941...| 56.8 | 56.0 | 1959 | 
1942...] 64.2 | 58.7 | Jan. | 119.2 | 133.3 | 114.4 | 117.2 
1943...| 67.0 | 61.4 
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Productive completions to increase this year 


(ue 3.9 PERCENT increase in drill- 
ne activity forecast by Wortp On 
or the U.S. during 1959 (see Page 
11) will be paralleled by an almost 


qual rise in the number of new pro- 
icing wells, it is expected 
Anticipated drilling activity pres- 
ies the completion this year of ap- 
woximately 29,906 new productive 


1] 


wells, consisting of about 24,719 oil 


wells and 5,187 gas and distillate wells 


»« "7 ( 


In 1958, there were 28.779 produc tive 


wells completed, including 23,774 oil 


vells and 5.005 eas and distillate 
roducing wells 
The expected es, percent increase 
the number of new producing wells 
n 1959 is a reversal of trend for the 
rst time in three years. After 1957 


d recorded a sharp decrease in ac- 


ivity resulting in 31.839 new produc- 
27.364 oil 
wells and 4.475 gas and distillate pro- 


1958 


1] ° : 
ne wells consisting of 


reflec ted a 


wers 6.6 percent 
lrop. The years 1957 and 1958 are 
he only ones since World War II in 


vhich the drilling industry has failed 
substantial 
the lack of 
1957 and 


ted to the ability to produce signifi- 


oO registel 


While 


eases 1n 


IMCcreases 
( ontinued In- 


1958 were attrib- 


antly more oil than was required to 
general con- 


neet demand and the 


industry would 


little 


>? 
sensus that the oil 


crowth, 


1959 has changed 


wcount for relatively 


hy outlook fo 


NEW U. S. PRODUCING COMPLETIONS ARE 
LIKELY TO INCREASE DURING 1959 
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A WORLD OIL Chart 


1951 1952 1953 


Recovery of general business activ- 
itv, both in the U.S. and abroad, and 
colder-than-normal weather in the 
U.S. during the early weeks of this 
year are two of the factors which sup- 
port the outlook for a sizable increase 
in oil demand during 1959 and for sub- 
stantially improved conditions in the 
oil industry this year. Higher con- 
sumption, coupled with progress in 


1958 in liquidating excessive U.S. in- 


SMALLER PORTION OF NEW U. S. WELLS 
WERE PRODUCTIVE IN RECENT YEARS 


Percent 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Est. 
ventories, will necessitate materially 


larger production rates. That, of 


course, will mean more income for 


producers—a major factor in deter- 
mining drilling activity. 

For the eighth consecutive year, the 
the drilled 


found oil, gas or distillate hovered at 


percent of wells which 


the 62 percent level. And, following 
the trend, most of the decrease in per- 
cent of wells drilled which discover 
production occurred in oil wells. 

the 1937-1941 


percent of the wells drilled produced 


period, b& 


During 
oil. This level has declined over the 
years, reaching a low of 50.6 percent 


Percent of U. S. Wells Drilled in Search of 
Production Which Were Productive 


Gas and 

















Oil Distillate| Dry 

Wells Wells Holes 
1937-1941..| 68.0 8.5 | 23.5 
1942-1946 56.1 13.1 | 308 
YY ae 56.7 11.9 31.4 
ae 59.3 8.8 31.9 
ee 56.6 9.3 34.1 
|! 56.4 8.2 35.4 
SR 52.8 7.9 39.3 
1052...... 51.6 8.2 40.2 
1953... : 52.3 8.8 38.9 
1954 54.6 8.2 | 312 
1955 55.2 7.6 37.2 
ae 53.4 7.8 38.8 
1957 52.5 SS 38.7 
L958 50.6 10.7 38.7 

1 
























































" in 1958. ‘The declining trend has been 
NEARLY HALF OF NEW OIL WELLS particularly evident during the past 
WILL BE IN TEXAS IN 1959 three years (see accompanying table), A 
Of course, each new producing wel] 
will need to be equipped with well- 
heads, production lines, etc., in addi- A 
tion to the many others which will ame 
U. S. Total: 24,719 Oii Wells require additional lease equipment, ing 
4,479 such as separators, lease storage tanks foot 
3,870 and other facilities. In addition, aq ame 
large number of the new oil wells will fro 
1,700 : need the installation of some form of well 
695 1 1,030 890 artificial lift equipment. 290 
a i _ i aes | Again this year, Texas—by a con- dep 
tinuing wide margin due to its greater R 
OKLA. LA. KAN. NN. MEX. ILL. CALIF. OTHER drilling activity—and Oklahoma will larg 
. ¥ P ‘ le 
A WORLD Ol Chart = fead in new producing completions Bis 
A 
tha 
ple 
led 
Forecast of New U. S. Productive Well Completions in 1959 and 
ol 
1959 Percent onl 
1959 FORECAST 1958 ACTUAL % DIFF. of U.S. to é 
New Total New Total Total New or 
New Gas and _§ Produc New Gas and | Produc- | Produc- New Gas and con 
Oil Distillate tive Oil Distillate tive tive Oil Distillate 1 2 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells As 
g - v101l 
Alabama 55 2 57 iS l 49 + 16.3 0.2 
Arkansas 500 40) 540 165 3d 502 + 7.6 2.0 0.7 I 
California 890 15 935 879 14 923 t 1.3 3.6 0.9 was 
Colorado 165 79 240 L160 75 235 + re 0.7 1.4 
Illinois 1,030 55 1,085 O81 50 1,031 + 5.2 12 1.1 whi 
Indiana 315 15 330 310 13 323 + 2.2 1.2 0.3 tior 
Kansas 1,695 250 1,945 1,64 240 1,881 + 3.4 6.9 4.8 
Kentucky 730 210 940 742 212 954 1.5 2.9 4.0 ( 
Louisiana 1,700 530 2,230 1,607 $98 2.105 & 62a 6.9 10.2 
North Louisiana 650 180 830 631 173 804 + 3.2 2.6 3.5 
South Louisiana 1,050 350 1,400 976 325 1301 + 7.6 1.3 6.4 
Gulf of Mexico 320 60 380 311 DS 369 + 3.0 Ll. ‘2 
Michigan 1SO 15 225 159 39 198 + 13.6 0.7 O.S S$ 
Mississippi L185 30 215 157 26 183 + 17.5 0.7 0.6 
Missouri 2 § 7 2 } 6 + 16.7 0.1 
Montana 170 10 180 150 7 157 + 14.6 0.7 0.2 
Nebraska 180 180 206 206 12.6 0.7 \ 
New Mexico 1,050 585 1,635 1015 559 1,574 3.9 4.3 11.3 : 
Southeast 700 35 735 ON1 35 716 - 27 2.6 0.7 in 
Northwest 350 550 900 334 524 858 + 4.9 1.4 10.6 wel 
New York 295 LO 305 288 12 300 + 1.7 1.2 0.2 Las 
North Dakota 195 195 246 246 20.7 O.S ; uo! 
Ohio 520 975 795 193 262 755 + 5.3 2.4 5.3 feet 
Oklahoma 3,870 175 4,345 3,687 $52 $139 + 5.0 15.7 9.2 
Pennsylvania 210 340 550 223 359 582 5.5 0.9 6.6 ave 
South Dakota 2 2 l l +- 100.0 : dec 
Texas 10,005 1,590 11,595 9 570 L515 11,085 + 1.6 40.5 30.7 wel 
wel 
Dist. 1: South Central 565 75 640 513 69 582 + 10.0 2.3 1.5 } Loy 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 200 185 385 193 181 374 + 29 0.8 3.6 10. 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf. . 185 160 645 538 177 715 9.8 2.0 3.1 R 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W. 375 250 625 315 211 536 + 16.6 1.5 1.8 
Dist. 5 & 6: East 525 100 625 184 93 577 . 2s 21 1.9 In | 
Dist. 7-B & 9: North 3,160 275 3,435 3,037 263 3,300 | $.1 12 5.3 era 
Dist. 7-C & 8: West 3,990 120 4,110 3,814 112 3,926 + 4.7 16.1 2.3 Lied 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 705 $25 1,130 676 409 1,085 + 4.1 2.9 8.2 _— 
= - Thi 
Utah 250 25 275 254 28 282 2.5 1.0 0.5 foot 
West Virginia L8vU 500 680 180 194 674 + (9 0.7 9.6 
Wyoming 340 60 400 309 57 366 + 93 1.4 1.2 AV 
Other States* 5 15 20 l 33 34 $1.2 ; sa 0.3 ( 
Fotal U.S 24,719 5,187 29,906 23,774 1,005 28,779 + 3.9 100.0 100.0 ral 
mo 
as ee ange ee eg ee ee eee 195 
(,ulf of Mexico wells are included in South Louisiana figures. ; ' 
* Other States include Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Nevada, Tennessee and Washington. No 
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| Average depth per well 4,052 feet in 1958 


AvERAGE U.S. well depth in 1958 
amounted to 4,052 feet with the drill- 
ing of 48,331 wells with combined 
of 195,829,942 This 
amounted to a decrease of 55 fee 


t 
from 1957, when the drilling of 53,783 


feet. 


footage 


wells resulted in a total footage of 
990,863,576 feet and an average well 
depth of 4,107 feet. 

Reason for this decline was that a 
larger portion of last year’s wells was 
completed in areas with depths less 
than the national average. For exam- 
ple, an upturn in Oklahoma drilling 
led to the completion of 7,047 wells 
and to the drilling of 21,963,621 feet 
of hole for an average state depth of 
nly 3,117 feet. And that 
1.000 feet less than the na- 
Too, Oklahoma’s 1958 


ompletions reflected an 


amounted 
» almost 
ional average. 
increase of 
|.384 wells over the total for the pre- 
vious year. 

1958 


history in 


Despite the trend last year, 


was the seventh year in 
hich average depths of new comple- 
tions exceeded 4.000 feet. 


On a numerical basis only. 29 states 


were divided, with 15 recording aver- 
age depths per new well completion 
over the national average and with 
14 accounting for depths below the 


U.S. 


average. 





Average posted well depth figures 
ranged last year from Missouri’s 1,010- 
foot average for only 16 completions 
to Florida’s average of 9,672 feet for 
but 7 completions. 


4,052 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


4,107 


South Louisiana average well depth greatest 


WELLS DRILLED in South Louisiana 


ee , Serge 
1958 continued to record signif- 


} 


ntly greater average depth than 
wells completed in other U.S. regions. 


ast year, South Louisiana comple- 


ions had an average depth of 10,333 


as contrasted with the national 


iverage of only 4.052 feet. This was a 


aecrease pel new 


well completion from 1957, when the 


in average depth 


Louisiana 


! 1 ) 
1450 feet 


area’s depth averaged 


Ranking next to South Louisiana 
1958 was Mississippi, where an av- 
rage depth of 8,507 feet for the 
state’s $28 completions was recorded. 
[his amounted to an increase of 1,077 
leet from 1957, when the Mississippi 
werage depth amounted to 7,430 feet. 
On the basis of this increase in av- 
erage depth, Mississippi last year 
moved into the No. 2 position. In 
1957 the had 


No ) position 


state surged into the 
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DEPTH OF NEW WELLS IN SOUTH-LOUISIANA 
GREATER THAN IN OTHER AREAS IN 1958 
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: 5,974 
6,460 6,124 
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U. S. DRILLING 
DEPTH RECORDS 





















































O0 7 
DATE T DEPTH 
US 
(Feet) 
—Tts ee) 7 “al 
wa od ‘ 4 : 
PJ 

1927 ——-|| -—— ~ 8,046 
1928 ———|/| }—— 8,523 
1929 ———>$ | | —-_ 9,280 
1930 9,753 
1931 ———|| —— 10,030 
1991 —>— || —— 10,585 
1899 ——= || + 10,944 
1906 —— || -——. 11.577 
1996 ——| ||. 42.788 
1938 ———| | |___wgnene 
1944 : 15,279 
1944 . 16,246 
1945 16,655 
1946 ———||-——_ 16,668 
1947 17,823 
1949 —— 
1949 11 | ee 20,521 
1953 21,482 
1998 “———=—4/ |}. 29-878 
es — | 25,340 
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Two world depth records set 
in the U.S. during 1958 


Iwo OF THE world’s deepest wells 
drilled in the United States last 
the number 
drilled deeper than 20,000 
Also, of the 
cipal oil and gas areas, nine or nearly 
one-fifth of the 
marks in 1958 
The two new record holders for dry 


were 


year, increasing of wells 
feet to 
nation’s 46 


eight. prin- 


total set new depth 


and productive 
20,000 foot-plus wells. Phillips Petro- 
University EE-1 
came the 
25.340 feet. 
wildcat was ordered plugged back at 
the 1959, after 
drilling. 
include 


wells each replaced 


leum’s wildcat be- 
world’s deepest well at 
The central Pecos County 
end of January, two 
months of 
the 
longest string of casing ever set 


inches at 25,328 feet the 
between 


vears and four 
New 
the 


5If, 


records set by well 
and 
world’s deepest perforations 
22.310 500 feet. 
The Phillips well replaces Pan 
American’s U “CS” 1, the 
previous West Texas record holde1 


and 22. 


niversity 


now the world’s second deepest well 

24.002 feet. The well bettered the 
state’s previous depth record of 20,426 
feet Magnolia 
Sterba-Ordovician | in Caddo County 
1957 


Until last vear. the world’s deepest 


set by Petroleum’s 


during 
well was Richardson and Bass et al’s 
Humble-LL&E 1-L 
South Louisiana. 
1956. 
three remaining 
below 20,000 feet include California's 
Ohio Oil KCL “A” 72-4 in Kern 
County's field—-21,482 feet: 
Wyoming's Sperior Oil Company 
Unit 1 in Sublette County’s Pacifi 
Creek 20.521 feet; and Missis- 
sippis George Basen et al Tung Oil 
Stone 


in Placquemines 
Parish, 
99.57 


The 


It was drilled 
to O feet in 


wells drilled 


Paloma 


area 


Company of America 1, in 
County—20.450 feet. 

Where records were set. In addi- 
West Texas and Oklahoma. 
U.S. states or districts set 


tion to 
seven othe 








21,687 feet. drilling depth records last year. They 
Oklahoma’s Shell Rumberger 5 in include: Southwest Texas, 19,503 
Beckham County's Elk City field is feet (previous record, 17,966 feet in 
Holders of Record as Deepest Test Drilled 
(Includes Both Dry and Producing Wells) 
Year | Company, Well and Location Feet 
1927 | Chansler-Canfield-Midway Oil Co.’s Olinda 96, Olinda, California 8,046 
1928 | Texon Oil and Land Co.’s University 1-B, Big Lake, West Texas 8,523 
1929 | Shell Oil Co.’s Nesa 1, Long Beach, California. . 9,280 
1930 | Standard Oil Company of California’s Mascot 1, Midway, California 9,753 
1931 | Chansler-Canfield-Midway Oil Co.’s Hobson A-2, Rincon field, Ventura 
County, Calif.. beatae Seer 10,030 
1931 Penn-Mex Fuel Co.’s Jardin 35, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico 10,585 
1933 | North Kettleman O. & G. Co.'s (later Union Oil’s Lillis-Welch 1) 
Kettleman Hills, Caiif........ erecae 4 : 10,944 
1934 | General Petroleum Corp.’s Berry 1, Belridge, Kern County, California 11,377 
1935 | Gulf Oil Corp.’s McElroy 103, Gulf-McElroy, Upton County, W. Texas.| 12,786 
1938 | Continental Oil Co.’s KCL A-2, Wasco, Kern County, California. . 15,004 
1944 | Phillips Petroleum Co.’s Price 1, Wildcat, Pecos County, West Texas 15,279 
1944 | Standard Oil Co. of California's KCL 20-13, South Coles Levee, Kern 
County, California.... 16,246 
1945 | Phillips I etroleum Co.'s Sc hoeps 3 3, Wile icat, Brazos County, Gulf Coast, 
I tate aioe canine ek ae 16,655 
1946 | Pacific Wester rm Oi Corp.'s National ‘Roy: ilties 1, Miramonte area, 
Kern County, Calif. , 16,668 
1947 | Superior Oil cm of California’s Weller 51-11, Wildcat, Caddo 
|} County, Okla.. : ....| 17,823 
1949 | Superior Oil C ompany of California’s Limoneria 1, Wildcat, Ventura 
| ne eee 18,734 
1949 | Superior Oil Company of California’s Unit 1, Wildcat, Sublette C ounty, 
Wyoming 20,521 
1953 | Ohio Oil Co.’s Kern C ‘ounty Lands 72-4, Paloma field, Kern Co., 
Ea OP Serer: ..| 21,482 
1956 Ric hardson & Bass, F reeport Sulphur & J. W. Mecom’s Humb le-L.L.&E. 
1-L, Plaquemines, S. Louisiana... casas} mnOru 
1958 Phillis Petroleum’s University EE-1, Wildcat, Pecos County, West 
Texas 25,340 
WORLD OlL FEBRUARY 15, 1959 
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1951) ; Southeast New Mexico, 17,555 — tucky, 11,130 feet (previous record, records, five have 12,000-foot records, 
feet (previous record, 16,842 feet in 8,821 feet in 1956); Georgia, 7,613 four have 13,000-foot records, while 
1OR6 feet (previous record, 7,487 feet in three have 14,000 foot records. 
| North 7 | Panhandle. 16.15 1944 There are two regions with depth 
‘xas and Panhandle, 16,196 I - , - TIC Pa : 
a Ses , : Nearly 70 percent of the 46 U.S. records of 15,000 feet, two at 16,000 
— ‘ C 5 QOQ7 ; ° ; » us 
feet (previous record, 15,997 in oi) and gas areas now have wells feet, two at 17,000 feet, one at 18,000 
Se 99 eee Sa , : P - / pi 
1957); Alaska, 14,221 feet; New below 10,000 feet. Of the 32 areas feet and two at 19,000 feet. Then 
York, 12,415 feet, active (previous reporting such depths (compared with there are the six areas with eight 
record, 11,145 feet in 1953); Ken- 30 last year), five have 11,000-foot 20,000 foot-plus wells. 
Regional Drilling Depth Records in U. S. 
Total 
State or District) Depth Year WELL AND LOCATION | Formation 
eS 
West Texas 25,340 1958 Phillips Pet’s University EE-1, wildcats, Pecos County. | Ellenburger 
Oklahoma 24,002 1958 Shell's Rumberger 5, Elk City Field, Beckham County. ... Springer- 
Pennsylvanian 
S. La.-Inshore 22,570 1956 Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble LIXE 1-L, Plaquemines Parish | Miocene 
California 21,482 1955 Ohio Oil’s KCL *‘A” 72-4, Paloma Field, Kern County... L. Miocene 
Wyoming 20,521 1949 Superior of Calif.’s Unit 1, Pacific Creek Area, Sublette County. U. Cretaceous 
Mississippi 20,450 1952 George Vasen et al’s Tung Oil Co. of America 1, 9-2s-llw, Stone County | Eagle Mills 
Southwest Texas 19,503 1958 Ginther, Warren & Ginther et al’s Killiam 1-A, wildcat, Webb County .. .| Georgetown 
Texas Gulf Coast.| 19,056 1955 Magnolia’s West Ranch 417-A, West Ranch Field, Jackson County. Cockfield 
S. La.-Offshore 18,002 L957 Hunt Oil’s State 758-2, Coon Point Field (Ship Shoal area)................ Miocene 
N. Mex. S.E 17,555 1958 Shell’s James Ranch Unit 1, Eddy County eer re See ee Ellenburger 
Colorado 17,033 1957 Phillips Petroleum’s Mannel 1, 26-1n-95w, Rio Blanco County. Weber 
East Texas 16,347 1949 Humble Oil & Refining’s R.P. McWatters 1, Freestone County.... | Jurassic 
N.Tex.& P’handle| 16,156 1958 Max Pray’s Mills 1, Wheeler County... s:ibsa aim winw'o'@ «ai die oon 
Alabama 15,729 1952 Humble Oil & Refining’s Williams 1, 10-3n-2e, Clarke County........ Jurassic 
Florida 15,455 1947 Gulf Refining’s State of Florida 1, Big Pine Key Area, Monroe County. L. Cretaceous 
North La 14,967 1947 Cotton Valley Opr. Comm. et al’s A.G. Oliphant Banks 2, Webster County. .}| Salt 
North Dakota 14,828 1957 Amerada’s N. Dakota Unit **A”’ 9 Beaver Lodge-Tioga Field, Williams County.| Pre-Cambrian 
Alaska 14,221 1958 Standard Oil Company of Calif., et al’s Deep Creek Unit 1, 15-2s-13w, near 
Ninilchik, South Kenai Peninsula. Jurassic 
Montana 13,830 1956 Phillips’ Northern Pacific RR 1-A, 33-9s-22e, Carbon County. Madison 
Utal 13,766 1949 Pacific Western Oil & Equity Oil’s Unit 1, 33-21s-2le, Grand County. . Pennsylvanian 
N. Mex. N.W 13,590 1956 Magnolia’s Jicarilla 1-A, 18-23n-2w, Rio Arriba County...... eVGA Granite 
West Virginia 13,331 1955 Hope Natural Gas Co.’s Power Oil Co. 9634, Walker Dist., Wood County Pre-Cambrian 
Arkansas 12,925 LOST Hunt Oil's R.B. McDonald, 1-20s-21w, Columbia County. . Salt 
Oregon 12,880 LO5t Sinclair’s Federal-Mapleton 1, 12-16s-10w, Lane County 
Idaho 12,844 1951 Phillips & Utah Southern’s Unit 1, 10-14s-30e, Oneida County 
New York 12,415 | Active New York State Nat. Gas’ Woodhull Twp., Steuben County 
Pennsylvania 12,343 1951 California Co.’s Bennett 1, Davidson Twp., Sullivan County Ordovician 
Nevada 11,543 1952 Continental Oil & Standard Oil’s Summit Springs 1, 32-20N-60E, White Pine 
County. i dimiens ne ee es : Mississippian 
Kentucky 11,130 1958 United Fuel Gas’ S.B. Williams 8613, Breathitt County Basement 
Michigan 11,012 1948 Ohio Oil-Pure Oil's Reinhardt 1, West Branch Field, Ogemaw County Cambro-Ord 
Washington 11,002 1947 Standard of Calif.’s Alderwood Comm. 1, Snohomish County Eocene 
North Carolina 10,054 1946 Standard of New Jersey’s Cape Hatteras 1, Dare County Granite 
Virginia. 9,936 1949 The California Co.’s Kipps Anthracite Coal Co. 1, Montgomery County. Ordovician 
South Dakota 9,348 1941 Shell Oil Co.’s J.T. Homme 1, 13-20n-12e, Perkins County... Eocene 
Nebraska 8,875 1957 Shell's Schneider 2, 26-15n-56w, Heidemann Fld., Kimball County Pre-Cambrian 
Kansas 8,243 1947 Pan American’s (Stanolind) Feathers 1, 15-35s-33w, Seward County or 
Maryland 8,165 194] William Snee’s Schartzer 1, Accident Dist., Garrett County. . Helderburg 
Ohio 7,889 1933 Benedum & Tree’s Knowlton 1, Independence Twp., Washington County. ..} Clinton 
Illinois 7,682 1952 Superior Oil Co.’s H.C. Ford et al. C-17, 27-4s-l4w, White County Shakopee 
Georgia 7,613 1958 J.R. Sealy’s Lena Rebecca Sealy 3, Seminole County. L. Cretaceous 
\rizona 7,568 Arizona Oil & Gas Co.’s State 1, Cochise County Pennsylvanian 
In 6,408 1946 Continental's Cooper 1-D, Griffin Field, Gibson County Trenton 
rennessee 5,750 1947 Che California Co.’s E.W. Beeler 1, 4-15s-29e, Giles County Granite 
low 5,305 1930 Oil Development Co.’s Wilson 1, Page County. , Cambrian 
New Jerse, 5,022 1928 W&K Oil Co.’s Well 1, Jackson Mills Area, Ocean County. Granite 
Missouri 4,740 194] Strake Petroleum Co.’s T.P. Russell 1, Pemiscot County.. Cambrian 
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Far fewer rigs are operated in U. S. 


Cue NUMBER of drilling rigs oper- 
ated in the United States dec lined to 
a 15-year low during 1958. An av- 


t,114 rigs was operated 


erage ol 


U. S. Drilling Rigs in Operation, 


End of Year 


monthly in 1958, the lowest numbet 

since the days of drastic government 

limitations during World War II. 
This was 677 fewer rigs than the 


by States, End of 1957 and 1958 


End of Year 








State or District 1957 1958 State or District 1957 1958 
Alabama 11 15 Ohio 203 228 
Arkansas. 46 52 Oklahoma 585 529 
California 168 156 Pennsylvania 140 210 
Colorado 56 60 South Dakota 2 3 
Florida 1 1 Texas 1,230 1,181 
Georgia 1 
Illinois 268 294 Dist. 1: South Central 37 36 
Indiana 117 113 Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 36 52 
Kansas. . 515 338 Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 109 113 
Kentucky 86 95 Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W.. rif 85 
Louisiana 381 356 Dist. 5: East Central 11 14 
Dist. 6: Northeast 60 58 
North Louisiana 82 65 Dist. 7-B: N. Central 111 S84 
South Louisiana 299 29] Dist. 7-C: W. Central 77 68 
*Gulf of Mexico 69 $4 Dist. 8: West 368 387 
Dist. 9: North 227 189 
Michigan 66 86 Dist. 10: Panhandle 117 95 
Mississippi 44 75 
Missouri Utah 64 36 
Montana. 42 39 Washington 1 1 
Nebraska 27 30 West Virginia 168 219 
Nevada 1 Wyoming 75 93 
New Mexico 175 154 Others 6 4 
New York 46 42 
North Dakota 45 34 Total 4,569 4,445 





* Gulf of Mexico included in South Louisiana. 


+,791 operated monthly during 1957, 
and 753 less than the 4,845 rigs oper- 
ated in 1955. 

However, there was some encour- 
agement to be gained by the increase 
during the last half of the year. From 
a low of 3,813 rigs operating at the 
end of March, 1958, the number of 
rigs in operation rose steadily to a 12- 
month peak of 4,445 at the end of 
the year. 

At one time during the year, nearly 
1,000 fewer rigs were operating than 
at the corresponding time of 1957. 
This was at the end of June, when 
3,970 rigs were in operation in 1958 
in comparison with 4,930 in 1957. 

With few exceptions, most states 
had fewer rigs operating at the close 
of 1958 than at the end of 1957. 
Among those which had more rigs 
operating at the end of 1958 were 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

Texas had 49 fewer rigs working at 
the end of 1958 than 12 months be- 
fore, although the three Gulf Coast 
areas, East Central, and West Texas 
had more rigs in operation. 


Drilling Rigs in Use in U. S., by Years, by Months 


Figures are for end of month, and include rigs drilling, rigging up, and shut down 












































Avg. for 
YEAR Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Year 
1938....] 3,968 3,928 3,973 3,971 3,582 4,830 3,407 3,869 3.742 3,876 3,676 3,434 3,799 
1939 3,583 3,391 3,448 3,630 3,695 3,726 3,567 3,718 3,625 3,905 3,981 3,924 3,683 
1940 3,990 4,277 4,472 4,327 4,655 4,502 4,235 4,194 3,821 3,921 4,030 3,894 4,193 
1941....] 3,814 3,952 4.121 4,287 4.335 4,598 4,819 4,984 4,693 4,672 1,746 4,336 4,446 
1942... 3,816 3,067 2,979 2,859 2,868 2,905 3,179 3,007 2,953 3,094 2,962 2,797 3,041 
1943... 2,691 2,653 2.732 2,756 2,743 2,852 3,015 | 3,201 3,031 3,548 3,676 3,595 3,041 
1944....] 3,427 3,568 3,702 3,819 3,934 4,278 4,411 4,528 4,566 4,738 4,665 4 640 4,190 
1945... 4,270 4,154 4,159 4,374 4,637 | 4,394 4,424 4,289 4,356 4,521 4,426 4,637 4,387 
1946....] 4,337 4,229 4,212 4,405 4,399 4,124 4 235 4,201 4,474 4,410 4,551 4,654 4,358 
1947....] 4,390 4,402 4,379 4 470 4,603 4,802 4,992 5,163 4,979 4,897 4,871 4,945 4,741 
1948....] 4,699 4,542 4,626 4,989 5,067 5,090 5,013 5,058 5,116 5,229 5,060 4,908 4,950 
1949... 4,511 4,490 | 4,368 4,265 4,276 4.097 4,015 4,118 4,258 4,247 4,485 4,355 4,290 
1950... 4,180 4,169 4,114 4,224 4,518 4,760 4,712 4,804 4,633 4,773 4,649 4,665 4.517 
1951....1 4,275 4,339 4,435 4,600 4,831 4,762 4,989 4.988 | 5,237 5,260 5,234 6,182 4 844 
1952 5,010 5,015 5,092 5,093 5,151 5,037 4,694 | 4508 | 4,687 4,659 4,689 4,649 4,857 
1953. 4,585 4,585 4,611 4,661 | 4,693 | 4,935 4,878 4,997 4,879 4.939 5,047 | 4,802 4,784 
1954. 4,597 4,743 4,732 4,709 | 4,716 4,656 4,616 4,439 | 4,467 4,581 4,685 | 4,680 4,625 
1955 4,502 4,456 4,683 4,713 | 4,816 4,997 4,965 5,019 4,987 5,124 5,160 4,987 4,867 
1956. . 4,597 1,677 4,883 4,886 | 5,019 5,019 4,775 4,819 4,828 4,865 4,882 4 885 4,845 
1957... 1,625 $582 4,621 4,749 | 4,868 4,930 4,983 4,945 4,887 1,844 4 889 $569 4,791 
1958....) 4,15 3,936 3,813 3,959 3,946 3,970 $082 | 4,201 $118 1338 | 4,410 $445 4,114 
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Penetration rates increase sharply in '58 


DRILLING PENETRATION rates in- 
creased sharply in the United States 
during 1958, more wells and footage 
being drilled in ratio to the number 
of rigs operated than in 1957. 

With an average of only 4,114 rigs 
operated monthly during 1958, drill- 


ing activity was equal to an average 


of 11.7 wells and 47,601 feet of hole 
per rig in operation. This compared 
with the drilling of 11.2 wells and 
16,100 feet per average rig operated 
during 1957. However, 1958 did not 
constitute a record. There were 12.1 
wells and 48,583 feet of hole drilled 
in 1956 in ratio to the average num- 


AVERAGE FOOTAGE DRILLED PER RIG 
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1953 1954 1955 


ber of rigs operated monthly. 
Rates in recent years have been far 
above those of earlier years. 


Average Wells and Footage Drilled 
Annually Per Rig in U. S. 








| Footage 

















| 

| Average | Wells 

| Rigs | Drilled Drilled 

| Oper- | Per | Per 
YEAR | ating | Rig | Rig 
1938......| 3,799 7.7 | 23,844 
1939......| 3,683 7.6 | 23,221 
1940......| 4,193 7.4 22,933 
1941......| 4,446 7.3 | 22,345 
1942......| 3,041 7.2 | 22,329 
1943......] 3,041 6.7 | 20,385 
1944......| 4,190 | 6.2 | 20,138 
1945......| 4,387 6.1 | 21,195 
1946......| 4,353 6.9 23,231 
1947......| 4,741 7.0 23,796 
1948......| 4,950 8.0 | 27,618 
1949......| 4,290 9.1 | 32,312 
1950...... | 4,517 | 9.6 | 35,369 
6l...... | 4844 | 9.5 | 36,490 
1952......| 4,857 9.6 38,785 
1953...... 4,784 10.3 | 41,478 
ers 4,635 11.2 | 45,587 
1955...... | 4,867 11.5 46,955 
1956......| 4,845 12.1 48,583 
1957......| 4,791 11.2 46,100 
1958......| 4,114 11.7 47,601 

| 











Fewer wells drilled by rotary method 


U.S. prittinc in 1958 declined 
more severely in predominately rotary 


rig areas than in cable tool regions. 


Therefore, it is estimated that cable 


tools accounted for the drilling of 13.5 


percent of the U.S. wells as compared 
with 13.0 percent in 1957. 

On this basis, rotary rigs are cred- 
ited with the drilling of 41.806 wells 
during 1958. This is the smallest num- 


ROTARY RIGS DRILL MOST OF U. S. WELLS 
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ber of rotary rig completions since 
1953. The decrease in rotary drilled 
wells amounted to 4,985 in compari- 
son to 1957. 

Completions by cable tools are esti- 
mated to have totaled 6,525 wells in 
1958, a decrease of only 467 wells. 


Estimated Number of Wells Drilled in U. S. 
by Rotary and Cable Tool Methods 





ROTARY CABLE 

| Per- Per- 
YEAR Wells | cent | Wells | cent 
1945... 17,908 | 67.2 8,741 32.8 
1946... 20,859 | 69.0 9 371 31.0 
1947... 23,269 | 70.2 9,878 | 29.8 
1948... 29,410 | 74.5 | 10,067 | 25.5 
1949....| 30,975 | 79.5] 7,987 | 20.5 
1950. . 35,295 81.5 8,012 18.5 
1051....41 37,717 | S20 8,279 18.0 
1952... 38,368 82.5 8,139 17.5 
1953. . 41,316 | 83.5 8,164 | 16.5 
1954... 44,368 | 85.0 7,829 | 15.0 
1955....] 48,335 | 86.5] 7,544 | 13.5 
1956... 51,116 87.5 7,302 12.5 
1967... 46,791 87.0 6,992 | 13.0 
1958... 41,806 86.5 6,525 13.5 














Small companies drill 


larger share of wells 





22 LARGEST 

COMPANIES 
1953 11,385 
1954 11,431 
1955 11,709 
1956 12,684 
1957 11,080 
1958 9,908 


“THOUSANDS OF 
SMALL COMPANIES 
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SMALL COMPANY and individua] 
operator participation in U.S. drilling 
activity increased during 1958. 

Of the 48,331 wells completed in the 
United States during 1958, small com- 
panies and individual operators owned 
38,425, 
The 22 


panies accounted for 9,908 of the wells 


or 79.5 percent, of the total 
largest U.S. producing com- 


drilled in the nation during 1958. 0; 
only 20.5 percent. 

In 1957, a total of 54.503 new wells 
was drilled of which small operators 
accounted for 42,703 or 77.4 percent, 


and the 22 largest producing com- 


panies were credited with 11,800 wells, 
or 22.6 percent. 


The 22 largest U.S. producing companies include 
the following: Amerada Petroleum, Atlantic Refin- 
ing, Carter Oil, Cities Service, Continental Oil, 
Gulf Oil, Humble Oil & Refining, Ohio Oil, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Pure Oil, Richfield Oil, Shell Oil, 
Sinclair Oil, Skelly Oil, Socony-Mobil (including 
Magnolia Petroleum and General Petroleum), 
Standard Oil of California (including The Cali- 
fornia Company and Standard of Texas), Pan 
American Petroleum Corp., Standard of Ohio (in- 
cluding Sohio Petroleum), Sun Oil, Sunray, Mid- 
Continent Oil, The Texas Company, Tide Water 
Associated Oil, and Union Oil. 


Contractor drilling reaches 95% of total 


1958 contractors 
J. 
their 
that 
an in- 


ALTHOUGH 1n 
drilled their smallest 
1953 and 


footage 


number ot 
wells since recorded 
total 


they 


lowest level since 


same vear, accounted fot 
crease in the of all wells 


drilled 


percent 


15.914 wells 


® Contractors drilled 


last year which accounted tor 95 per- 
cent of all wells drilled. However, this 
total reflected a decrease of 4,104 wells 
from the previous year. 


@® Footage drilled by contractors 
totaled 186.038.445 feet. which was a 
downturn of almost 20 million feet of 


hole from 1957. 


CONTRACTORS DRILL MOST U. S. WELLS 
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lhe peak year in contractor drilling 
occurred in 1956, 
drilled 54,329 wells with a resultant 


when contractors 


footage figure of almost 219 million 
feet. 


Wells and Footage Drilled in U. S. by 
Contractors, by Years 





Indicated Work by 
Contractors 
J of 

YEAR U.S. | Wells | Footage 

1941 72 | 23,407 | 71,503,354 
1942 70 15,393 47 532,137 
1943 75 | 15,262 | 46,492,893 
1944 78 20,113 65,815,196 
1945 80 | 21,319 74,385,690 
1946. 81 | 24,486 | 81,911,096 
1947. 81 | 26,849 | 91,381,060 
1948. 82 | 32,37 112,101,505 
1949... 85 | 33,118 | 117,824,400 
1950. . 88 38,118 | 140,590,324 
1951.. 90 | 41,396 | 159,081,496 
1952... 91 $2,321 | 171,226,143 
1953... 91 | 45,027 | 180,572,756 
1954... 92 48,021 | 194,392,465 
1055. . 92 51,409 | 210,247,313 
1956... 93 | 54,329 | 218,909,390 
1957.. 93 50,018 | 205,745,514 
1958. 95 | 45,914 | 186,038,445 





Data on percent of work by contractors 
from American Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors. 
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Contract prices and other drilling costs cut 



































AVERAGE CONTRACT price of U.S. drilling last year United States Drilling Cost Trends 
dropped to a 15-year low of $4.50 per foot. The peak ——— | — aaa laeanaiitadas 
since 1935 occurred in 1952, when the cost rose to $5.85. | Average | Average | Average | Average 
The low was $4 per foot—in 1940 and 1942. a | Total Contract | Total 
In 1958, and for the first time since 1941, the average Year —" | ss Year — —s 
total per-foot cost declined. From a high of $13.60 in . . | "= . 
1957, the average dropped 35 cents last year. This category oe | = | oe 75 nl ‘rs — 4 or 
had reflected an increasing trend since 1942. During the 1937....| 4.50 | 750 | 1949... 4.75 | 10.75 
10-year period 1948-1957, total cost per foot averaged 1938... .| 4.25 | 7.50 1950... 5.00 | 11.00 
$12.16. 1939... 4.25 7.50 | 1951...) 5.50 | 11.50 
The average total cost per foot includes materials and + hor 4.00 7.50 1952. “a 5.85 | 12.00 
services required in addition to those provided by the ae oa 7°50 i eo aor 
drilang contractor. 6 0—(_s—s—sitia pee Sa ET Pera! VeSK —_ j erie 
By comparison, in 1935 the average contract drilling 1948... 7 | = 1955... 4.90 7 
cost per foot of $5 was equivalent to almost 63 percent 1945... | 5.00 9.00 1957. # 4.60 13.60 
of the average total cost per foot of $8. By 1940, the 1946... 5.00 | 9.50 | 1958... 4.50 13.25 
contract price of $4 a foot equalled slightly more than 53 a Sa = 
percent of the average total cost per foot of $7.50. Five 
years later, contractors received an average of $5 per — gadition ee thoes provided by the con Craetan rials and services in 
foot, or 56 percent, of the total over-all cost of $9. Source: American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors. 
In 1957, the cost per foot for drilling contractors had 
decreased to $4.60—only slightly more than 33 percent of | cost per foot which occurred in 1958, the drilling con- 
the average total cost per foot of $13.60 for the year. tractors’ proportionate share of average total cost per 
And, because of the 35-cent decline in the average total foot of $13.25 remained at slightly more than 33 percent. 


Major drilling equipment prices still rising 


WHOLESALE PRICES Of major drill- | slush pumps, and combination hooks. — in 1958 as compared with 1952. Alloy 
ing equipment continued during the Each item except drill collars ex- casing accounted for the largest in- 
past year their rising trend from  perienced a significant price increase crease, amounting to 65.03 percent. 


1947-1949 indices. 






































In 1958, all but — of the 18 Wholesale Price Indexes of Major Drilling Equipment 
major pieces of drilling equipment 1947- 1949 = 100 

see accompanying table) increased . a 
in price from the previous year. The Percent Change 
‘xceptions rere the rotarv table | Year | Year Nov. —_——_———_,-———— 
ee a ae s | 1952 | 1957 1958 1957-58 | 1952-58 
which dropped 0.12 percent from the | 
previous year *s pric e: the 8-9 inch po hte or a Sa nen _ 186.9 | mo + 6.31 | +65.03 

é a 1 e asing-Carbon. a 25. 179.5 | 90.7 + 6.23 + 52.43 

diameter rock bit, down 9.05-percent;  Hyitling Rig, Cable, Portable.| 123.0 148.3 152.5 | + 2.83 | +23.98 
and drill collars, which declined in _ Drilling Rig, Rotary, Portable.| 120.0 140.9 142.1 + 85 +18.41 
wholesale price by 7.02 percent from Derrick............-.......[ 123.8 170.0 176.8 | + 4.00 | 442.81 
he 1957 list; , Ps aha Viscasd o's ates 118.2 147.3 153.2 + 4.00 +29.61 
the 1957 listing. STII Sirnnvan aise’: 129.3 169.8 1773 | + 441 | 437.12 

Che rotary slip jumped 9.68 per- Traveling sy ants <td Seal 119.3 139.5 143.2 | + 2.65 | +20.03 
. ee epee » Rikalitad cena, SD ME tence scenie's 123.6 167.5 167.3 — .12 +35.35 
cent, which was the highe st percent Combination Hooks......... 113.9 144.8 | 150.9 + 4.21 +32.48 
age increase recorded in 1958 for any Rotary Slip................ | 116.0 138.4 | 1518 | + 9.68 | +30.86 
of these 18 separate equipment items. Swivel. i hie 6b 66s 666 Ts 66 we as 127.2 173.6 | 180.1 + 3.74 +41.58 
Sacveness of thesween @ lie d Blowout Preventer.......... 125.5 | 164.0 164.1 + 0.06 +30.75 
RRECREES OS DETWEER | POE SS Rak ee Oem. Gomer... te | se 133.8 | — 9.05 | +14.84 
/ percent were reported on three of PO aren enaneses oes 116.0 | 147.6 | 157.9 + 6.97 +36.12 
the items—z< ' casing, car S- Drill Colllar............00... 114.3 115.5 | 107.4 — 7.02 — 6.04 
the items—alloy casing, carbon cas- en. (Drill Stem)... 22] 1427 143.1 | 1472 | + 2.86 | +31.31 
ing and tool joints. Increases of be- Cementing Equipment....... 106.2 | 136.3 | 138.7 + 1.76 +30.60 
tween 4 percent and 5 percent were am < 
recorded for derricks, drawworks, Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Drilling-production ratio continues downward 


FoR THE THIRD successive year, the 
number of wells drilled in relation to 
the number of barrels produced in the 
[ nited States dropped downward in 
1958. The general decline in drilling 


during the vear resulted in 19.7 wells 


being completed for each million bar- 
rels of crude produced. ‘This was the 
lowest ratio since 18.5 wells were re- 
ported in 1948 

After climbing steadily to a post- 
war peak of 22.5 wells in 1955, the 


AROUND 20 U. S. WELLS ARE DRILLED PER 
MILLION BARRELS OF CRUDE OIL PRODUCED 





1937-41 


1942-46 


1950 


1955 


1957 


22.4 


14.3 





| 21.4 
22.5 
20.6 


19.7 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


ratio of wells drilled to production 
fell off slightly to 22.3 wells in 1956, 
then dropped more sharply in 1957 to 
20.4 wells, with another decrease to 
19.7 wells reported last year. 

During the war vears 1942-46 in- 
clusive an average of 14.3 wells was 
drilled for each million barrels of 
crude oil produced—-8.1 wells lower 
than the pre-war 1937-41 period. The 
only additional vears in which the 
ratio was exceeded by the 1958 level 
were in 1947 (17.1 wells) and 1948 


18.5 wells 


Wells Drilled Per Million Barrels 


Produced 
1937-1941 22.4 1952. . 19.8 
1942-1946. 14.3 1953. . 20.5 
1954 yee 
1947 i713 1955 22.5 
1948 18.5 
1949 20.5 1956. . 22.3 
1950... 21.4 1957 20.6 
1958 19.7 
1951... 19.8 





Drilling-producing income ratio drops again 


AN AVERAGE OF only 6.5 wells was 
drilled last year for each million dol- 
lars of production income—the low- 
est ratio in more than 20 years 

In fact. the relationship of the num- 


ber of wells drilled to income. re- 


ceived from U.S. production has been 
dropping steadily downward for 
several decades. The 1958 ratio 
of wells to production income was 
0.2 lower than 1957 and 1.6 lower 


than the 8.1 ratios reported in 1955 


MILLION DOLLARS OF INCOME FROM CRUDE 
PRODUCTION PAYS FOR FEWER NEW WELLS 
(Number of Wells Drilled Per Million Dollars of Production Income) 





1937-41 


1942-46 


20.4 


11.4 








1950 





1955 


6.7 
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and 1956. The previous post-war low 
was recorded in 1948 when an aver- 
age of 7.1 wells was drilled for each 
million dollars of production income 

During the 1937-41 pre-war period, 
the ratio was 20.4 wells for each mil- 
lion dollars, then dropped sharply to 
11.4 wells during the war years of 
1942-46. 

The ratio has continued to fall off 
steadily during the post-war period, 
averaging 7.7 wells over the past 11 
years. Indicating the possibility of a 
further decline. the 1957-1958 ratios 
of 6.7 and 6.5 wells are considerably 
lower than the post-war average. 


Wells Drilled Per Million Dollars of 
Production Income 


1937-1941 20.4 1952... 7.8 
1942-1946 .11.4 1953 7.6 
—_—__——- —--— 1954 8.0 
1947... 8.7 1955 8.1 
1948. . eal — —— 
1949... 8.1 1956. 8.1 
1950. . 8.5 1957 6.7 

-- 1958 6.0 
1951... 7.8 
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Feet that move at your command 





anywhere... anytime 
trained specialists of the TOTCO 


service organization will answer 
your call for assistance in the field. 
They are just as reliable as the famed 
TOTCO recorders which give the 

ultimate in trouble-free service. 





Technical Oil Tool Corporation 1057 North La Brea Avenue + Los Angeles 38, California 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS: Cal:fornia—The Republic Supply Company of California; Domestic—The Continental-Emsco Company, a division of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; ,Canada—Oil Well Supply Division, United States Steel Corporation; Export—Lucey Export Corp., New York City 
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1959 wildcat drilling to reverse down trend 


during 1957 and 1958. Last year, cats more than doubled the 4,983 
wells drilled in 1947. 
Factors responsible for the expected 


AFTER DECREASING more than 2,800 
wells in a two-vear down trend, U.S. total wildcats decreased 1,621 wells 
wildcatting activity will regain its pre- or 14.2 percent below the 1957 total 
1956 momentum this vear with a of 11.383 wells. In 1957 total wild- increase in wildcat drilling this year 


3.4 percent According to cats drilled decreased 9.8 percent from are the excellent possibilities for 


Wortp Om estimates, 10,090 wild- the record total of 12,624 wells in 


increase 
higher production as a result of better 


cats will be drilled in 1959—an in- 1956. demand and improved stock condi- 


crease of 328 over the 9,762 wildcats Until the decline began in 1957, tions. However, crude prices versus 
drilled last year. U.S. wildcat activity had increased increased drilling costs will hold the 
‘ ' rilde: x 9% » modest levels dur- 
The predicted increase follows a rapidly over a 10-year period, reach- wilde utting gain to modest levels dur 
\ . “1: . ; : : 956 wi | wild ing the next 12 months. 
sharp drop in U.S. drilling activity ing its peak in 1956 when total wild- = nor 
While the number of wildcats 


drilled during 1958 was 2.862 wells 
or 22.7 percent below the 1956 total, 
the number of productive wildcats 


TOTAL MORE WILDCATS ARE EXPECTED TO BE 
DRY DRILLED IN U. S. IN 1959 


PRODUCTIVE 


decreased 308 wells or 21.4 percent, 
and the dry hole total dropped only 
15.6 percent 





The slower decline in 
total dry holes in relation to total 
wildcats drilled and productive wells 
illustrates the increasing difficulty in 
finding new crude production. 


Texas leads. As the nation’s lead- 
ing state in wildcat activity, Texas 
will account for 41 percent of US. 
wildcat drilling during 1959. A total 
of 4,110 wells is forecast for Texas, 
up 141 wells or 3.6 percent over 1958. 
In comparison, Texas wildcat activity 








declined 1,056 wells or 20 percent in 
1958 from the 5.025 wildcats drilled 
in 1957—and the 1957 total dropped 























1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 521 wells or 9.4 percent from 1956. 
A WORLD OIL Chart Est. Second in wildcatting activity, 
Forecast of U. S. Wildcat Tests to Be Drilled in 195 
Forecast | Drilled Forecast | Drilled 
For In % Diff. For In % Diff. 
STATE or DISTRICT 1959 1958 *58-'59 STATE or DISTRICT 1959 1958 *58-'59 
Alabama 40 | 33 +21.2 New York.... vo bes 
Arkansas 175 164 + 6.7 North Dakota... Re 95 120 —20.8 
California 285 282 + 1.1 Ohio , 15 | 13 +15.4 
Colorado $95 473 + 4.6 Oklahoma... 805 770 + 4.5 
Florida a 2 4 28.6 Pennsylvania a 25 27 — 7.4 
Illinois 620 589 | + 5.3 South Dakota acd 10 | Z +14.3 
Indiana 255 249 + 2.4 (ye 4,110 | 3,969 + 3.6 
Kansas 1,025 992 + 3.3 — — - —|—— a Satan —— 
Kentucky 75 | 75 ae Dist. 1: South Central. ... 345 314 9.9 
Louisiana 645 607 | + 63 Dist. 2: Middle Gulf | 185 247 —25.1 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf........ 320 | 354 — 9.6 
North Louisiana 235 227 | «+ 3.5 Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W.... 550 | 463 +18.7 
South Louisiana Ho | 380 | + 7.9 Dist. 5 & 6: East a Sia l 350 322 + 87 
Gulf of Mexico 10} 40 Dist. 7-B & 9: North..... | 1,460 | 1,402 + 4.1 
— Dist. 7-C & 8: West ie 765 | 736 + 3.9 
Michigan 150 | 131 | +14.5 Dist. 10: Panhandle........| 135 | 131 + 3.0 
Mississippi 190s 161 | +18.0 —_—_—_~ — —_|——— —|- -_—— 
Missouri 10 | 9 | +11.1 Utah. ... ; Sakae 85 87 — 2.3 
Montana 135 119 +13.4 West Virginia eee 5 6 16.7 
Nebraska 290 | 328 | —11.6 Wyoming.... Pas 245 | 223 + 9.9 
New Mexico ee 285 | 275 |} + 3.6 Other States* 5 46 —7.4 
Southeast . 185 179 | + 3.3 Total United States. ... 10,090 9,762 + 34 
Northwest 100 96 + 4.1 














* Other States le Alaska, Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, and Washington. ' Gulf of Mexico wells are included in 
South Louisiana fig 
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AROUND THE WORLD 





BOWEN e@ ITCO’S 


4 PACKER RETRIEVER 


POSITIVE CATCH - CONTROLLED RELEASE 
Though it is one of our most newly developed tools, the Bowen 

y*Itco Packer Retriever is already gaining wide acceptance and favorable 

acclaim in the field, as a dependable, prime means of loosening and 





pulling “Drillable’” Production Packers. 





passes through the Packer and continues through the bottom. A 
specially designed Rotary Shoej made up in the string above the 
Retriever, cuts the Packer’s Slips and Sealing Element. The Packer 
a retriever is then raised until the} Upset on the slotted portion (Cage) 
a eemtacts the Seat in the bottom]jof the Packer and with subsequent 

= pulling and/or jarring will free the Packer so that it may be withdrawn 





caliaeaaaae . —frem the well. 







Features In addition to jdoing the job of pulling Packers 
mapgecisely as it was designed to do, the Bowen Itco Packer Retriever 
“ ; several safety features which cover almost any problem which 

might arise. 
Is provided with a small ¢irculation bore to allow high velocity 





jetting so important whe attempting to enter a Packer which 





has become sanded over. 











Provides means for releasing from the Packer at any time, in 
the event the Packer shoyld jam or cannot otherwise be pulled. 
A built-in spring stop prevents the possibility of losing the 
~~ Packer during the pulling operation. 


MURS. sowen iro PACKER RETRIEVER érachare 








BOWEN ice 


Domestic /ExPORT P.o. BOx 


— ea? a) i 





PHONE CApitol 88-4391 * CABLE ADDRESS: ITCO 
TWX: HO 583 
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Kansas will increase its total 33 wells drilled in Oklahoma last year repre- Illinois, the third most active wild- 
ae ¥ ; ‘ 7 baler ; = ; ee 
or 3.3 percent to 1,025 wildcats this sented a 111 well increase over 1957.  catting state in 1957 with 736 wells. 
year, following a 13 well decrease to After declining 30 wells or 5 per- dropped to fifth last year with a total 
992 wildcats in 1958. Oklahoma will cent in 1958 wildcat activity, Louisi- of 589 wells. Illinois is expected to 
increase its wildcat drilling 35 wells ana will increase its total wells 6.3 per- increase its total 5.3 percent to 620 
to 805 in 1959. The 770 wildcats cent to a total of 645 wildcats in 1959.  wildcats in 1959 
. > > . 
Results of Wildcat Drilling in U. S., by Years 
PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
ol DISTILLATE GAS rOTAL PRODUCTIVE DRY WILDCATS TOTAL WILDCATS 
Avge Avge. Avge. ; Avge. Avge. | Avge. 
YEAR No Footage Depth} No. Footage Depth] No. Footage Depth] No. Footage Depth] No. | Footage |Depth}| No. | Footage Depth 
1937 203 831,123) 4094 3 19,377, 6459 33 77,389, 2345 239 927,889; 3882] 1,943) 7,173,550) 3692] 2,182) 8,101,439} 3713 
1938 29 944,455) 4124 4 23,657' 5914 31 102,440 3305 264; 1,070,552) 4055} 2,179) 7,012,901) 3218] 2,443) 8,083,453 3309 
1939 24 782,289 3492 1 7,999! 7999 33 103,450 3135 258 893,738 3464] 2,488 7,764,816) 3121] 2,746) 8,658,554 3153 
1940 62 957,167| 3653 2 12,792) 6396 46 122,439; 2662 310} 1,092,398; 3524] 2,672 8,649,828) 3237] 2,982) 9,742,296) 3967 
1941 301) 1,165,966) 3874 3 23,505 7835 58 177,974, 3069 362) 1,367,445, 3777] 3,047 9,651,013; 3167] 3,409) 11,018,458] 3239 
1942 P88 1.199.382) 4165 13 121,620, 9355 48 167,428, 3488 349 1,488,430) 4265] 2,652 9,320,691! 35151 3,001 10,809, 121] 3602 
1943 276, 1,232,396) 4465 15 140,564) 9371 56 212,814; 3800 347; 1,585,774! 4570] 2,951 10,702,429) 3627] 3,298) 12,288,203! 3796 
1944 $26, 1,422,250) 4363 32 250,228) 7820 102 417,944, 4097 460 2,090,422) 4544] 3,425 13,470,846) 3933] 3,885) 15,561,268 4005 
1945 317| 1,503,763) 4744 30 269,915; 8997 113 486,529 4306 460 2,260,207, 4913] 3,486 14,504,642) 4161] 3,946 16,764,849) 4249 
1946 308 1,359,787) 4415 29 264,441! 9119 75 272,564' 3634 412) 1,896,792) 4604] 3,830) 14,399,824 3760] 4,242) 16,296,616) 3842 
1947 436 1,999,100 4585 44 352,691 8016 96 403,038 4198 576, 2,754,829| 4783] 4,407) 17,068,382 3873] 4,983 19,823,211} 3978 
1948 610 2,760,127, 4525 70 626,026 8943 112 514,990 4598 792; 3,901,143) 4926] 5,618 22,227,790 39571 6,410 26,128,933) 4076 
1949 668 3,027,759 4533 69 644,454 9340 130 626,058 4816 867 4,298,271) 4958] 5,914) 22,044,695 3728] 6,781) 26,342,966) 3885 
1950 S11 4445 67 572,807| 8549 137 679,851 4962] 1,015, 4,860,142) 4788] 6,876 25,882,014 3764] 7,891 30,742,156) 3898 
1951 992 4806 62 9101 172 5449] 1,226 6,268,925) 5113] 8,552 34,526,359 4037] 9,778! 40,795,284) 4179 
1952 982 4839 111 9354 174 5315} 1,267 6,714,809) 5300] 8,972 39,430,757 4395] 10,239) 46,145,566) 4507 
1953 1,062 5012 97 8591 259 5123] 1,418) 7,482,568 5277] 9,325) 41,551,971) 4456] 10,743) 49,034,539] 45 
1954 1,05¢ 5232 118 8456 260 5325] 1,434 7,907,783) 5514] 9,387) 42,227,607, 4499] 10,821) 50,135,390) 4633 
1955 1,085 5185 123) 1,087,452) 8841 236 4932] 1,444 7,876,924 5455] 10,157 7,546) 4697]11,601) 55,584,470) 479] 
1956 070| 5.754.326) 11296 110 1,042,679) 17480 258 5862] 1,438 8,309,514) 5779] 11,186) 50,233,797) 4491] 12,624) 58,543,311) 4637 
1957 848) 4,724,116) 5571 120; 1,190,984) 9925 213 5801} 1,181! 7,150,730) 6055}10,228) 46,549,595! 4551111,409 53,700,325) 4707 
1958 743! 4.073.165 5482 80 755,645' 9446 220 5745] 1,043 6,092,651) 5841] 8,719 40,217,804) 4613] 9,762 46,310,455) 4744 
Results of Wildcat Drilling in U. S. in 1958, by States 
PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
OIL DISTILLATE GAS rOTAL PRODUCTIVE DRY WILDCATS rOTAL WILDCATS 
Avge. Avée. Avge Avge. Avge. Avége. 
STATE or DISTRICT No Footage Depth No. Footage Depth No. Footage Depth No. Footage Depth No. Footage Depth No Footage | Depth 
Alabama 2,806 289 l 2,896) 2896 32 137,416 1204 140,312 4252 
Arkansas 8 39.06: 4883 25,932 8644 7 $3,605 6229 18 108,600) 6033 146 560,001 S836 164 668,601) 4077 
California ) 61,560 6840 10,213 404 12 71,773) 5981 270 522,411 4898S 282 1,394,184 4944 
Colorado S 154,820 5529 16 91,720) 5733 44 46,540 5603 $29 »,223,424' 5183 173) 2,469,964) 5223 
Florida 7 67,707, 9672 67,707; 9672 
reorgia | 2,915) 2915 l 2,915) 2915 
Illinois 25 1S7¢ l 540 540 7 11,796 1685 582 1,249,872; 2147 589 1,261,668) 2142 
Indiana 0 6 1137 l 1583 1583 11 12,950 1177 238 352,655) 1482 249 365,605) 1468 
Kansas 27 161,642 3635 24 112,187, 4674 151 573,829 3800 84] 120,400 3710 992! 3,694,229) 3724 
Kentucky 0 16,97¢ 69S 2 1,367 6S4 12 18,343 1529 6 86,455 1372 75 104,798 1397 
Louisiana 15,52 8955 20 252.147 12607 8 85.600 10700 61 633,270 10381 546 5.014.212 Q184 607 5,647,482) 9304 
ana 6 09.644 6228 16 99,644 6228 211 1,068,361 5063 227 1,168,005) 5145 
ana 7 5,879 p22 20 252,147 12607 S 85,600 10700 15 533,626) 11858 335 3,945,851 11779 80) 4,479,477, 11788 
f of Mexiec 4,240) 1141 l 10,910 10910 S8,176 12725 7 83,326) 11904 33 355,997 10788 10 439,323) 10983 
Michiga ‘ 92 2699 4 9,249, 2312 12 0,841 2570 119 $41,326 2868 131 372,167 2841 
M pI } 1028 | 155 9559 l $528 4528 13 113,398 8723 148 1,261,373 8523 161 1,374,771} 8539 
Missouri l 555 555 l 555 555 s 11,908 1489 9 12,463) 1385 
Montana 51,692 5744 l 12,185 12185 ) 20,574 4115 15 84.451 9630 104 167,973 4500 119 552,424) 4642 
Nebraska 07 33 6098 4 207,336 6098 204 702,809 5792 S28 =61,.910,145) 5824 
New Mex 295,584 6266 2 33,555 16778 17 84,549 197 55 343,688 6249 220) «1,122,261 5101 275 «1,465,949 5331 
Southeast 6 72,295! 6627 2 33.555 16778 | 27,80 6952 2 233,657 302 147 801,642 5453 179, 1,035,299 5784 
Northwe 0 53.289 532 l 56,74 1365 3 110,031 4784 7 320.619 $392 06 430,650 448¢ 
North Dakota 58.048 752¢ 21 158,048 7526 a9 569.076 5748 120 727,124, 6059 
Yh 1 19.370 3798 l $9,370) 3798 
/kKlahoma 2 $21,841 5859 93,443) 8495 6 173,942 {832 19 689,226, 5792 651 2,390,264 3672 770 3,079,490 3999 
P lvania } 28,034 7009 4 8.034 TOOS 23 09,56: 4764 27 137,597; 509¢ 
South Dakota R45 845 l 6.845 6845 6 26,804 $467 7 33,649) 4807 
é 12 15,900 1325 12 15,900) 1325 
i 7 5 42 328.824 7829 85 560,522 6594 133 2,623,023 6058 3,536 16,437,960 4649 3.969 19,060,983 4802 
D S. ( tra 0 14.97 $42 5.900 5900 2 6.736 368 13 56.912 $378 01 2591 s14 836,849) 2665 
D 2-M eG 63.973! 5816 8 60,935 7617 | 53,870 4897 0) 178,778 5959 217 ] 6366 . 247 1,560,111 H3lt 
Dist { r Gulf 111,422) 9285 6 57,695 9616 11 85,377| 7762 29 254,494, 8776 325; 2 7774 354) 2,781,169 785 
"on I ( 1915 1915 6,600 6600 2 16.515 8258 7 7R25 9 71.292 792 
D i. ¢ SW 50.00 11.587 8326 if) 62.841 §982 46 (04,431 6618 $17 549. 163. 2,595,011 5605 
Gulf M ) 10808 } 2.425 10808 
D & Ka 68,024 6184 7 51,807| 7401 5 37,208; 7442 23 157,039 6828 299 l 4889 322 1,618,790 5027 
Dist. 7-B & N 2 174,689 4238 5 23,408) 4682 15 65,237 4349 132 563,334 268, 1,270 4,173 286 1,402 4,736,881 3379 
Di CAR: W 09 8.439 6408 l 14,203 14203 17 131,065 7710 127 843,707 6643 609 3,150,018 5172 736 3,993,725 5426 
Dist. 10 1 5 2 8 8190 3.289 7763 15 118,188 7879 33 264,328 8010 gs 674.119 6879 131 938,447, 7164 
tah 87 162,11 5312 87 462,113) 5312 
Washingtor 6 35.510 9018 ( 35.510 3501s 
West Virg 4 ) 19.696 S283 6 19.696 3285 
V vomir 12,136) 7087 i 27,87 6968 17 120,009 7059 =. 206 964,772. 4684 223) 1,084,781, 4864 
thers 1 7,200 7200 | 7,200, 7200 26 01.658 525 4 98,858 S661 
U.S. Total, 195 7 5 5482 80 755.645 9446 220; 1,263,841 5745) 1,043 6,092,651) 5841) 8,719 40,217,804 4613) 9,762) 46,310,455, 474 
( f Mexico wells ve district totals 
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BE MODERN — 





The Wilson Super Mogul “42” Rig is all that its name 
implies — SUPERIORITY! 

Well ahead of any other comparative type or size of rig, 
the Wilson Super Mogul “42° numbers among its features: 
Oil Bath Drum Drive Chains Outside Frame, Instantly 
Accessible Clutches, plus many outstanding features. 
Available with either friction clutch or positive clutch 
transmission. Many of the features of this Rig are improve- 
ments of longstanding Wilson achievements that have been 
favorites of the industry through the years. 


2 Wilson Rigs and Pumps Cost Less to Buy — 
Cost Less to Maintain — Make hole cheaper 





WILSON 








In today’s competitive market— 
ACTIVE CONTRACTORS 


OIL BATH 
SUPER MOGUL “42” RIG 
















RATED DEPTH CAPACITY 
7,500 Ft., Using 4%” Drill Pipe 
8,500 Ft., Using 3%” Drill Pipe 


RATED POWER CAPACITY 
Direct Drive — 600 H.P. 

With Fluid Couplings—700 H.P. 

With Torque Converters — 900 H.P. 





WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
The Home of RED IRON 














Ratio of U. S$. Wildcatting to All Drilling and Proportion of Wildcats Discovering New Fields, by Years, 
1937-1958 





























PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
il said aay sate: eS 
Total New rOTAL WILDCATS TOTAL OIL GAS & DISTILLATE 
Wells - = - a — 

Drilled Percent Percent Percent Percent 
for Oil of All Dry of All of All of All 

YEAR or Gas* Number Wells Wildcats Number Wildcats Number Wildcats Number Wildcats 

_ —_ LL 

1937 32,474 2,182 6.7 1,943 239 11.0 203 9.3 36 1.6 
1938 27,764 2,443 8.8 2,179 264 10.8 229 9.4 35 1.4 
1939 26.654 2.746 10.3 2.488 258 9.4 224 8.2 34 1.2 
1940 29,16 ».982 10.2 2,672 310 10.4 262 8.8 48 1.6 
1941 : 30,149 3,409 11.3 3,047 362 10.6 301 8.8 61 1.8 
1942 : 19,729 3,001 15.2 2.652 349 11.6 288 9.6 61 2.0 
1943 18,641 3,298 17.7 2,951 347 10.5 276 8.4 71 3.3 
1944 23.733 3,885 16.4 3,425 460 11.8 326 8.4 134 3.4 
1945 24,482 3,946 16.1 3,486 460 poy 317 8.1 143 3.6 
1946 28,145 4,242 15.1 3,830 412 9.7 308 7.3 104 2.5 
1947 31,084 4,983 16.0 4,407 576 11.6 436 8.8 140 2.8 
1948 37,448 6,410 17.1 5,618 792 12.4 610 9.5 182 2.9 
1949 37,812 6,781 17.9 5.914 867 12.8 668 9.9 199 2.9 
1950 42.173 7,891 18.7 6,876 1,015 12.9 811 10.3 204 2.6 
1951 9,778 9 1,226 12.5 992 10.1 234 2.5 
152 10,239 6 1,267 12.4 982 9.6 285 2.8 
1953 10,743 3 1,418 13.2 1,062 9.9 356 3.3 
954 10,821 0 1,434 13.3 1,056 9.8 378 3.5 
1955 11,601 0 1,444 12.4 1,085 9.3 359 3.1 
956 57.390 12,624 22.0 1,438 11.4 1,070 85 368 29 
957 52,39 11,409 21.8 1,181 10.4 S48 7.4 333 2.9 
1958 48,331 9,762 20.2 1,043 10.7 743 7.6 300 3.1 


























* Not including service 


Wildcatting to All Drilling and Proportion of Wildcats Discovering New Fields, by 


States, 1937-1958 


Ratio of U. S. 


























TWENTY-ONE YEARS, 1937-1957 YEAR, 1958 
WILDCATS WILDCATS 
Total TOTAL PRODUCTIVE Total TOTAL PRODUCTIVE 
New New oa 
Wells Wells 
Drilled Percent Percent Drilled Percent Percent 
for Oil of All of All for Oil of All of All 
STATE or DISTRICT or Gast Number Wells Dry Number Wildcats or Gas Number Wells Dry Number | Wildcats 
Alabama 795 499 62.8 489 10 2.0 85 33 38.8 32 l 3.0 
Arkansas 8,447 1,833 21.7 1,682 151 8.2 852 164 19.2 146 18 11.0 
California 39,700 5,669 14.3 5,348 321 5.7 1,367 282 20.6 270 12 4.3 
Colorado 7,427 3,649 49.1 3,325 324 8.9 850 473 55.6 429 44 93 
Florida 282 63 93.3 261 2 0.8 rj 7 100.0 7 
Georgia 77 77 100.0 77 l l 100.0 l 
Illinois 54,531 11,761 21.6 11,178 583 ».0 2,302 589 25.6 582 7 1.2 
Indiana 14,967 4,334 29.0 3,997 337 7.8 SS2 249 28.2 238 11 4.4 
Kansas 51,523 12,546 20.4 10,618 1,928 15.4 3,759 992? 26.4 S41 151 15.2 
Kentucky 24,417 2,361 9.7 2,079 282 11.9 1,812 75 4.1 63 12 16.0 
Louisiana $3,385 6,356 14.7 5,456 900 14.2 3,508 607 17.3 546 61 10.0 
North Louisiana 21,720 2,996 13.8 2,759 237 7.9 1,389 227 16.3 211 16 7.0 
South Louisiana 21,665 3,360 15.5 2,697 663 19.7 2,119 380 7.9 335 45 11.8 
Michigan 16,042 5,205 32.4 4,842 363 7.0 392 131 33.4 119 12 9.2 
Mississippi 6,058 2.421 40.0 2,282 139 .7 428 161 37.6 148 13 8.1 
Missouri 1,01 303 29.9 299 4 1.3 16 9 56.2 Ss . 4 11.6 
Montana 6,070 1,234 20.3 1,121 113 9.2 306 119 38.9 104 1s | 12.4 
Nebraska $317 2,143 49.6 1,928 215 10.0 697 328 47.1 C4 34 10.2 
Nevada 40 45 91.8 44 l 2.2 
New Mexico 17,497 2,313 13.2 1,837 476 0.6 1,970 275 14.0 220 55 20.0 
New York 14,655 156 1.1 142 14 9.0 540 
North Dakota 1.540 551 35.8 496 55 10.0 108 120 29.4 99 21 17.5 
Ohio 23,142 497 2.1 444 53 10.7 98S 13 1.3 13 
Oklahoma 84,230 10,544 12.5 8,816 1,728 16.4 7,047 770 10.9 651 119 15.4 
Pennsylvania 34,899 205 0.6 158 47 22.9 793 27 3.4 23 4 14.8 
South Dakota 65 157 5.2 156 l 0.6 7 7 100.0 6 l 14.3 
lennessee 712 409 57.4 388 21 5.1 30 12 40.0 12 
Texas 273,148 56,660 20.7 | 49,084 7,576 13.4 7,283 3,969 23.0 3,536 433 10.9 
Dist. 1: South Central 12,936 4,524 35.0 4,299 G5 6.5 QSS8 314 31.8 301 13 4.1 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf ! ! ! 699 247 35.3 217 30 | 12.1 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 25,967 5,316 20.5 4,661 655 12.3 1,295 354 27.3 325 29 8.2 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W 43,207 10,945 25.3 9,382 1,463 13.4 1,128 463 41.0 417 46 a9 
Dist. 5: East Central : é 2 2 194 111 57.2 105 | 6 5.4 
Dist. 6: Northeast 21,296 4,028 18.9 3,765 263 6.5 839 211 25.1 194.| 17 | 8.1 
Dist. 7-B: N. Central ; ‘ 4 3 2,132 758 35.6 669 89 11.7 
Dist. 7-C: W. Central 4 4 ‘ 4 748 214 28.6 177 37 | 17.3 
Dist. 8: West 67,997 8,960 13.2 7,457 1,503 16.8 4,212 522 12.4 $32 90 17.2 
Dist. 9: North 86,619 22,223 25.7 18,969 3,254 4.6 3,742 644 17.2 601 43 | 6.7 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 15,126 664 4.4 521 143 21.5 1,306 131 10.0 9S 33 25.2 
Utah 937 62 60.0 496 66 11.7 395 87 22.0 87 
Virginia 239 36 15.1 27 9 25.0 ’ | 
Washington 58 57 98.3 57 7 6 85.7 6 | 
West Virginia. 15,445 217 1.4 136 81 37.3 836 6 0.7 6 
Wyoming 9,307 2,124 22.8 1,816 308 14.5 711 223 31.4 206 17 7.6 
*Others 93 190 64.8 181 9 4.7 52 27 51.9 26 1 | 3.7 
Total U.S. 765,368 135,377 hed 119,260 16,117 11.9 48,331 9,762 20.2 8,719 1,043 | 10.7 
| 
! Dist. 2 included with Dist. 4. 2 Dist. 5 included with Dist. 6 3 Dist. 7-B included with Dist. 9. # Dist. 7-C included with Dist. 8. 
t Does not include service wells * Includes rest of states. 
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The prime functions of Larkin Filrite Cementing 
Equipment are: 


surges which occur when closed-end casing 
being lowered. This reduces the hazard of break 
ing down weaker formations. 


2. To speed up the casing run by eliminating 
time-consuming surface fill-up of the casing 
Uninterrupted lowering of the casing reduc 
the possibility of casing becoming stuck before 
reaching bottom. 


Circle A, a view 90° from that of 
the large illustration, shows the Fil- 
rite valve in running-in position. | 
The resilient diaphragm valve ’re 
mains closed until the differential 
fluid pressure across it overcomes 
its inherent resistance to open. 


Circle B shows the rubber diaphragm 
inverted by pump pressure as the 
well is being cemented. Filrite is 
full opening and will allow passage 
of a bridging to actuate other equip- 
ment which might be installed on 
the casing beneath a Filrite Collar. 


Circle C shows the spring-loaded 
flapper valve in closed position 
after being released by inversion of 
the diaphragm. The flapper valve in 
the Larkin Filrite equipment is very 
strong and has no depth limitations. — 


Available but not illustrated: 


Filrite Collar, Filrite Geyser Shor 
and Filrite Geyser Collar 


LARKIN PACKER COMPANY, 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


LARKIN LEADERSHIP HAS BEEN EARS 
BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORM 
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VARYING PERCENTS OF WILDCATS ARE PRODUCTIVE IN DIFFERENT AREAS 









me AVERAGE 1937-1957 


En 1958 


19.7 20.6 200 
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SOUTH NEW OKLAHOMA TEXAS WEST KANSAS CALIFORNIA ILLINOIS 
LOUISIANA MEXICO COAST TEXAS A WORLD OIL Chort 















10.7 percent of U.S. wildcats produce in 1958 





























On-y 1,045 or 10.7 percent of the successes (20 percent), followed by of seven producers or 1.2 percent of 
9,762 wildcats drilled in the United West Texas, which reported a 17.2 the 2,302 wildcats drilled. 
States during 1958 found oil, gas or — percent success record. Oklahoma was Texas, the perennial leader in wild- 
distillate production third in successes with 15.4 percent.  catting, accounted for 17,283 wells or 
In comparison, 10.4 percent of the Fourth in success records was 35.8 percent of all the wildcats drilled 
wildeats drilled were productive in Kansas with 15.2 percent. Then came in the U.S. last year. Despite the 
— ~ . M nein ) ° T ° 
; 1957 and 11.4 percent in 1956. The South Louisiana 11.8 percent: North large number of wildcats drilled, the 
’ 


success percentages during the past Central Texas 11.7 percent; North state reported a 10.9 success per- 
two vears have been the lowest since Texas 6.7 percent. Illinois reported centage, slightly above the national 
1946 when 9.6 percent of the wildcats the exceptionally low success record average 

found production. The percentages for 

1957 and 1958 also are well under 


the 21-year average of 11.9 percent RELATIVELY SMALL PERCENT OF U. S$ 
Two areas reported a 20 percent WILDCAT TESTS PRODUCTIVE 


wr better success record last year. The 


most successful area in the nation was 
° . on 9° 
the Texas Panhandle where 33 wells 11.9% 
or 25.2 percent of the 131 wildcats U.S. Average for Years 1937-1957 
drilled were successful. New Mexico PRODUCTIVE DRY HOLES 


reported 55 successes out of 275 wild- 
" — 1945 111.7% 


cats drilled for a 20 percent success 


record. 

During the past 21 years, four states 1950 | 12.9% 
have maintained a better than 20 per- 
cent success average in wildcatting 1955 | 12.4% 


West Virginia with 37.3 percent; 


SLs 


Pennsylvania, 22.9 percent; Texas 


1956 | 11.4% 





Panhandle, 21.5 percent; and New 


; 4, 
Mexico; 20.6 percent Soe) 


1957 | 10.4 


Most active areas. Of the eight 








most active areas in the United States 1958 
during 1958 New Mexico recorded 
the most outstandi: percentage of A WORLD OIL Chart 
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For added strength to lift heavier loads with no 
increase in rod size. 





Made from. strong, corrosion resistant nickel 
chromium molybdenum processed electric furnace 
steel, fully normalized and drawn; has excep- 
tionally high yield strength and excellent fatigue 
resistance. 


SPECIF Y—Jones Sucker Rods for deep wells and 
all wells ... for proved longer life. 





The S. M. Jones Company modern 
manufacturing pliant, Toledo, Ohio 














THE s. M. JONES canines wail 
enera ice and Factory: 
COMPANY TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales Office: Enterprise Building, 
4% TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Export Sales Representatives: 
— One £ the Dresser Industries, 
ee epublic National Bank Building, ij 
Division of Buffalo- Dallas, Texas, and 


j : Chanin Building, New York Cit 
Eclipse Corporation anin Building, New York City 








FEWER NEW U. S. OIL AND GAS FIELDS BEING DISCOVERED 


RB New on Fists : ] j 


NEW GAS AND 
DISTILLATE FIELDS 





743 
1 
, 
333 300 
1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 
, 
- . * . 
New field discoveries at eight-year low 
FOLLOWING A three-year downward cent in 1956. The increase of 0.7 — distillate fields numbered 300 last year, 
trend after reaching an all-time high _ percent in 1955 marked the last of a 33 less than the 333 total of 1957. 
in 1955, new field discoveries dropped rising trend which had existed since Texas, with 132 discoveries in the 
to an eight-year low last year when _ the end of World War II. For the past North district and 127 in the West 
1,043 new oil, gas or distillate fields nine years, more than 1,000 new fields district, again led the nation in new 
were found. While this total was 138 have been found annually. fields found with 433. This compares 
fields below 1957 and 401 below the As in 1957, the general decrease last with 535 in 1957 and 685 in 1956. 
record year of 1955, it still was more year extended to all three types of Of the 1958 total, 506 found new oil 
J than double the 412 new fields found _ fields—oil, gas and distillate. The 743 fields and 85 discovered new gas and 
in 1946. new oil fields discovered in 1958 distillate fields. 
The 11.7 percent decline in 1958 amounted to a decrease of 105 from Kansas was second in new field 
discoveries compared with decreases the 1957 total of 848, and 327 less discoveries with 151 and Oklahoma 
of 17.9 percent in 1957 and 0.4 per- than the 1956 total. New gas and was third with 119. 


NEARLY HALF OF NEW FIELDS IN 1958 WERE IN TEXAS 
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20.2% of wells drilled are wildcats 


Less wiLpcatTs were drilled in pro- 
portion to total 1958 
than in any year since 1950. Out of a 
total of 48,331 wells drilled, 9,762 or 


20.2 percent were wildcats. 


wells during 


The 1958 record compares with 
11,409 wildcats or 21.8 percent of the 
total wells _—e in 1957 and 12,624 
wildcats or 22 percent of the 55,207 
wells drilled during the record year of 
1959. 

Despite this two-year downward 
trend, the U.S. wells 
drilled on exploratory sites is still con- 
siderably higher than earlier years. 
Less than 10 percent of total U.S. 
completions were wildcats prior to 
1939. The ratio to all wells drilled rose 
to 10 percent in 1939 and 1940, then 
percent in 


portion of 


climbed to more than 17 
1943. 

After holding firm at a level slightly 
below the 1943 ratio for several years, 
the ratio rose to 17.9 percent in 1949 
and 18.7 1950. 
ceeding year since that time 


percent in Each suc- 
has seen 


a 20 or above percent ratio. 


OVER 20 PERCENT OF U. S. WELLS DRILLED : 
ANNUALLY NOW ARE WILDCAT TESTS 


* 


67 


1937 1940 1945 1950 


During the 21-year period between 
1937 and 1958, the ratio of wildcats 
to all wells drilled has averaged 17.4 
percent. Of the major oil areas in 
the United States (12,000 or more 





1957 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


1955 1956 


wells drilled in the 21-year period), 
the South Central district of Texas 
leads the nation in wildcat ratio to all 
wells drilled with a 21-year average 
of 35 percent. 


Kansas wildcat ratio is highest 


recent 
Illinois again led 


FOLLOWING THE trend of 
Kansas and 
the more active drilling states in pro- 


total 


years, 


portion of wildcats to wells 
drilled last year. 

Kansas took the first place position 
away from Illinois with 26.4 percent 
of its total drilling credited to explora- 
tory efforts, compared with 24.4 per- 
25.6 


28.4 


cent in 1957. Illinois’ ratio was 
percent in 1958, compared with 
percent the previous year. 

drilled 3,969 wildcats last 
a total of 17,283 wells for 
The ratio of wild- 
catting to total wells varied consider- 
the different districts of the 


Texas 
year, out of 


a 23 percent ratio. 


ably in 
State. 
The highest Texas wildcat ratio to 
all wells drilled was 57.2 percent in 
the East Central district (last 
this area reported 73.9 percent). In 
the Lower Gulf district 41 percent of 
North 


in the 


year 


all wells were wildcats; in the 
Central district, 35.6 percent; 
Middle Gulf district, 35.3 
the South Central district, 
West Central 


percent; in 
31.8 per- 
cent; in the district, 


FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


28.6 percent; in the Upper Gulf dis- 
trict, 27.3 percent; and 25.1 percent 
in the Northeast district. 

In comparison with the national 
average of 17.7 percent for wildcats 


drilled compared with all new wells, 
Oklahoma (fourth in the United 
States in total new drilled ) 
wildcats accounted for only 12.5 per- 
cent of the total in 1958. 


wells 


VARYING PORTIONS OF WELLS DRILLED WERE 
WILDCATS IN DIFFERENT STATES DURING 1958 


26.4% 25.6% 





ILLINOIS 


KANSAS 


WORLD OIL 






ao -— ——U.S. AVERAGE 20.2% — 
17.3% 





14.0% 
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The BELLE CLAIRE Drills Deep. Owned by the Continental Shelf Drilling Corporation, the barge 


Belle Claire is a familiar sight in the Gulf Coast country. Here it is shown sinking a deep well at Lake De Cade, 


biiileé if 


ferrebonne Parish, La. When photographed, the rig had already drilled the hole to 12,000 ft, and the crew 
expected to go another 4.000 
The rotary line, a Bethlehem 1%4-in. Purple Strand rope, had been in service for almost a year. Still in excellent 
lition after 62,000 ft of drilling, this 6x19 line easily handled the heavy pipe and other equipment. For coring, 


used Bethlehem 6x7 with a coating of bethanized zinc to protect against rust. 


c Coast Bethlehen 


utor: Bethleher 


tock Bet/ lel em rope jor the je llowingt 
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Increase in artificial lift is forecast 


WorbLb On 


ESTIMATES that 25,104 


U.S. wells will be placed on artificial 
lift during 1958. In addition, expend- 


itures for equipment to maintain ex- 


isting artificially 


lifted wells are 


ex- 


pected to total $84,301,000. 
Continuing the high postwar trend, 


the total number of 


artificial lift in 1959 

wells more than last 

crease is due 

new producing wells will be 


pleted because of 


drilling activity. 


will be 
year. 


wells going on 


1,074 
The in- 


to prospects that more 


com- 


anticipated higher 


Some wells will be 


equipped with equipment transferred 


from 


abandoned wells. 


but the vast 


majority will require new equipment. 


At the end of 
506,397 U.S. 


11.114 more than 


1958. 
wells on artificial 


a Veal 


there were 
lift, 


ago. 


Forecast by states. As the nation’s 
leading drilling and oil producing 
state, Texas again is expected to have 
the largest wells to be 
placed on artificial lift. Woritp Or 
estimates the total will be 10,417 
wells, 645 more than in 1958. 

Also, Texas will lead in lifting 
equipment maintenance expenditures 
with an estimated $28,552,000 during 
1959, up $1,631,000 from the previous 
year. 

While Oklahoma again will record 
this year the second largest number 
of wells to go on artificial lift in the 
United States, with 3,770, the state’s 
equipment expenditures for existing 
artificial lift wells is estimated at 
$10,805,000—the third largest in the 
country. 


number of 


‘ 

Oklahoma’s total number of wells 
to go on artificial lift reflects an up- 
turn of 590 wells from last year’s 
figure of 3,180 wells. 

Kansas retained its No. 3 position, 
with an expected 1,660 wells to go 
on artificial lift. Maintenance expend- 
itures in the state are expected to 
increase this year to $5,475,000, up 
$204,000 from 1958’s $5,271,000. 

Following, in order, are New Mex- 
ico, with an estimated 1,381 wells to 
go on artificial lift and with mainte- 
nance expenditures expected to reach 
$2,259,000; Louisiana, with 1,088 
wells and maintenance outlays of an 
estimated $2,163,000; California, with 
1,080 wells and maintenance ex- 
penditure of $16,141,000—the second 
highest outlay in the country. 


Estimate of 1959 Artificial Lifting Equipment 


(Includes set coe for all types of f pumping, hydraulic power, and gas lift units) 

































































| | 
| | Est. Main- 
tenance 
Cost For 
Oil Wells All Art. 
| Est. Wells | Wells Put New Oil No. on Arti- Net Wells Lift Wells 
to go on on Pump | Wells Oil Wells ficial Shut in or in 1959 
Artificial or Lift Completed | Flowing Lift End | Abandoned| (Equipment 
STATE or DISTRICT Lift in 1959 in 1958 in 1958 End of 1958 of 1958 in 1958 only) 
Alabama..... 65 | 56 48 27 sO 227 | 10 | $ 29,000 
Arkansas... . 512 479 | 465 232 | 5,417 | 235 777,000 
California. . 1,080 1,085 | 879 1,290 | 35,170 | 1,671 16,141,000 
Colorado... 138 159 160 573 1,625 | 146 291,003 
Illinois... .. 1,021 93 | 981 321 38,366 | 425 4,665,000 
Indiana. . 415 | 437 310 173 5,094 159 | 583,000 
Kansas....... 1,660 | 1,613 1,641 131 39,133 946 5,475,000 
Kentucky.... 734 | 753 742 8 18,982 9 2,322,000 
Louisiana. ... 1,088 | 1,061 | 1,607 8,537 13,176 109 2,163,000 
North Louisiana 756 736 631 | 1,606 10,325 21 1,541,000 
South Louisiana 332 325 | 976 6,931 2,851 | 88 622,000 
Michigan . in | 427 | 159 | 41 | 4,198 99 648,000 
Mississippi 177, | 132 157 352 2,087 50 474,000 
Montana... 340 328 150 | 407 3,210 379 581,000 
Nebraska. .. 186 267 | 206 | 26 1,320 563 273,000 
New Mexico 1,381 1,458 1,015 3,972 6,839 332 2,259,000 
New York.... 295 288 mee Ok. Cs iveeweay 19,765 218 1,235,000 
North Dakota 248 286 246 503 640 41 95,000 
i 510 448 493 175 | 14,850 298 1,027,000 
Oklahoma 3,770 3,180 3,687 2,771 76,981 1,822 10,805,000 
Pennsylvania 210 aas Ci oe are es! 68,050 1,783 3,885,000 
Texas...... 10,417 9,772 | 9,570 | 47,897 | 131, 781 3,852 28,552,000 
Dist. 1: South Central. 637 563 513 372 7.260 210 1,304,000 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf... ae 240 221 193 3,276 2,312 122 484,000 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf a 785 | g21 | 528 | 4,609 8,122 538 1,465,000 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W.. . . 595 486 315 | 4,927 6,925 435 1,387,000 
Dist. 5 & 6: E. Cent. & N. E 725 673 | 484 | 12,034 14,957 353 3,815,000 
Dist. 7-B & 9: N. Cent. & N. 3,260 3,153 3,037 4,128 43,005 1,697 9,730,000 
Dist. 7-C & 8: W. Cent. & W. 3,490 3,188 | 3,814 18,293 37,885 199 8,362,000 
Dist. 1 10: Panhandle. 685 667 | 676s 258 11,316 298 2,005,000 
Utah. | 90 | 76 | 254 307 | 45 45 | 39,000 
West V irginia 180 180 a re ee | 12,740 | 155 834,000 
Wyoming. 390 355 309 467 6,334 95 1,123,000 
Other Statest. . 6 | es] eT 3 | 171 9 | 25,000 
Total United States. 25,104 24,030 23,774 68, 123 506,397 | 13,451 $84, 301, 000 
| | 
t prerangy Arizona, Florida, Seen, enna South Dakota, Tene. Virginia and Wedhinges, 
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GROWTH OF U. S. PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
LIQUIDS WAS INTERRUPTED IN 1958 


Thousands of 
Barrels Daily 
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Natural gas liquids production 


expected to continue to rise 


DESPITE A SLIGHT reduction in nat- 
ural gas liquids production in the 
United States during 1958, it is an- 
ticipated that output will reach record 
proportions this year. The current 
year’s production is expected to aver- 
age 832,000 barrels per day in sup- 
plying an annual total of 303,650,000 
barrels. 

This estimate indicates a percent- 
age increase from the previous year 
of slightly more than 4 percent. In 
1958, daily average production of 
natural gas liquids amounted to 798,- 
OOO barrels for an annual total of 
291,419,000 barrels, tantamount to a 
decrease of 10,000 barrels per day 
from the previous year. Total annual 
production for 1957 amounted to 


vious year. Daily average production 
of liquefied gases at refineries was al- 
most 148,000 barrels, or 3 percent 
above the previous year. Daily aver- 
age production of liquefied petroleum 
gases at natural gasoline and cycling 
plants totaled slightly more than 452.- 
000 barrels, also reflecting a 3 percent 
gain from the previous year. 

The daily average demand for liq- 
uefied gases for fuel and chemical 
uses was approximately 460,000 bar- 
rels, decreasing 8 percent from Octo- 


ber, 1957, the Bureau reported. Daily 
average demand for natural gasoline 
in October was slightly more than 
257,000 barrels, down 4 percent from 
the same period of the previous year, 
and underground stocks of liquefied 
gases on October 31 totaled 17.2 mil- 
lion barrels, a decrease of almost 167.- 
000 barrels during the month. 

Because of smaller production of 
crude oil, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ported recently, the yearly output of 
natural gasoline in 1958 declined to 
131,976,190 barrels, compared with 
136,523,809 barrels in 1957. The 1958 
value was $407 million, down $7 mil- 
lion from 1957. Liquefied petroleum 
gas production and value increased 
slightly. 


Value increases slightly. Tle per- 
gallon value of the 1958 natural 
gasoline production at the plants 
amounted to 7.34 cents, an increase 
of a fraction of a cent from the 1957 
per-gallon value of 7.22 cents. 

The per-gallon value of last year’s 
liquefied petroleum gas production, 
which amounted to 159,357,140 bar- 
rels, was up slightly from the 3.96 
cents per gallon value of 1957 pro- 
duction, which totaled 158,452,380 
barrels. 

The increase in production of nat- 
ural gas liquids anticipated this year 
parallels the expected rise in produc- 
tion of crude oil and an increase in 
demand for natural gas liquids. 

Early in 1959, refinery and termi- 
nal prices were quoted as follows: 

@ FOB Group 3, grade 26-70, 4.5. 

@ FOB Breckenridge, Texas, grade 
26-70, 4. 


U. S. Production of Natural Gas Liquids 


(Source: Bureau of Mines except Nov.-Dec., 1958, estimated. New series beginning 1941 includes 
cycle condensate.) 


(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 











| 
294,990,000 barrels. Year Total | Daily| Year Total |Daily| Year | Total | Daily 
+ ‘ i . Natural Gasoline | 1932....] 36,281 99 | 1946....] 115,739 | 317 
rend is upward. Thus, the trend gig...) 6,727 18 | 1933....] 33.810 93 | 1947....] 132,173 | 362 
of relatively high production of nat- 1999... 8,370 23 | 1934... 36,556 100 |} 1948.... 146,721 | 401 
ae ; ‘sake » §080.... 9,161 25 | 1935....| 39,333 108 | 1949... 157,086 | 430 
ural gas liquids is continuing. For ont. 10.713 SS SRS SEs Aenea Br 181.961 | 499 
: | 
example, since 1948 the output has 9 ————_}|—_______1___| 1036... 12.770 ye eee scien Mad 
99 7 } -- "- - ‘ ed | re 
more than doubled. Production in  1922...-. 12,044 33 | 1937. 49,177 135 | 1951....| 204,754 | 561 
1948 phisai £401 1923... 19,434 53 | 1938... 51,347 141 | 1952....| 223.515 | 611 
© amounted to an average Of 4UI,- j994 22 235 61 | 1939... 51,650 142 | 1953... 238,579 | 654 
QOO barrels per day, or an annual 1925.... 26,845 74 | 1940... 55,700 152 | 1954....} 252,133 | 691 
vield of 146.721.000 barrels. 1926.... 32,455 89 |—____|____|__| 1955... 281,371 | 771 
; vas a Natural Gas Liquids a 
According to the Bureau of Mines, 1927.... 39,075 107 | 1941....] 80,855 222 | 1956....| 292,727 | 800 
inl -sieee + yransas 928.....] 43,191 118 | 1942 83,222 228 | 1957 294.990 | 808 
daily average production of natural ! a eee =. (....| 2948 
pie P 1929.....] 53,183 146 | 1943....| 87,716 240 | 1958....| 291,419 | 798 
gas liquids in October, 1958, was 1930. |’ 52,631 144 | 1944....| 100,046 273 | 1959 
slightly more than 807,000 barrels, an 1931.....] 43,617 119 | 1945....| 112,004 | 307 | Est... 303,650 | 832 
‘ | 














increase of 0.6 percent over the ) 
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= U. S. PRODUCING 
Seven U.S. oil areas set ocias cmeuie 


producing depth records 





SevEN U.S. oil and gas areas re- the 14,000-foot level, Hassie Unit 
ported new record depths for produc- ‘Trust’s Sass 1, in Galveston County’s 
ing wells during 1958—Mississippi, Alto Loma field, from 14,156 feet. 
lexas Gulf Coast, North Dakota, Ala- Other wells producing from record 
bama, Texas Panhandle, Alaska and depths for the first time include: 
Kansas. One of the new record hold- @ North Dakota’s Amerada H. H. 
ers is a gas well, one is gas-condensate Shelvik Tract 1, No. 1, a wildcat, 
and the remaining five are crude pro- crude producer in McKenzie County 
ducers. from 12.666 feet. 
Mississippi entered the 15,000-foot @ Alabama’s Zach Brooks Company 
category for the first time with the and Magnolia School Land 1. crude 
completion of Gulf Oil Corporatien’s producer in Mobile County’s Citro- ae ° Mlb 
Unit Tract 28-7, well 1-ZB (crude nelle field from 11,612 feet. | 
Jasper County’s Soso field, from @ Texas Panhandle’s Phillips Strick- 


15,256 feet. Thus, Mississippi has let “A,” crude producer in Gray 


moved from the nation’s 10th deepest County from 11,273 feet. 





producing area (with a 13,556-foot @ Alaska’s Standard of California- 

well completed in 1957) to seventh Richfield et al Swanson River Unit 

place 2, Sec. 22-8w-9w, crude producer 
The Texas Gulf Coast has-a new from 11,060 feet. 

gas-condensate well producing from ® Kansas’ Cabot Carbon Company 








Hoiders of Record as Deepest Producing Well in U. S., Since 1927 




























































































Pro- Bottom 
Year duc- of Pay 
Drilled | WELL AND LOCATION | tion (Feet) ' me 
1927 E. J. Miley’s Athens 6, Rosecrans field, California... . eee 7,591 - | 14,983 
1928 = 4 & Land Co.’s U saeenaietnd 1- B, Big Lake field, , 1938 13,266 
Oak SO... gsc. cae ee ee ay, Oi 8,523 4 
1930 | Star Petroleum Co.'s (¢ ‘olby 2, ‘Long Beach, c alifor nia... ate 8,550 oa a Fé a 
1931 Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s Lloyd 57, Ventura Ave- 1945 | oe 13,520 
mete Geld, COMTORIID «6.50.5 d0dn kos atelnrndacn ss ico a 8,823 i 
1932 Tide Water Fs ited Oil Co.’s L loyd 83 Ventura a Ave- 1946 13,778 
Ce aR ee ee en ee ee Oil 9,710 1947 13,888 
1935 | Tide Water | pe Oil Co.’s Lloyd 131, Ventura Ave- 1947 13,904 
ine feet: © MOG, «6 ks hc wikxcewbs Bodie 50s | Oi | 9,836 1948 14,307 
1936 | The Texas Co.’s Lafitte 5, Lafitte field, South Louisiana. Oil 9,950 , 
1937 | Union Oil Co.’s Kernco 85-34, Rio Bravo field, Kern | 
Comnty. CAMGtGER. 660... sik oceces ewe we cde ee a 11,302 1948 — 15,510 
1938 | Fohs Oil Co.’s Buckley-Bourg 1, DeLarge field, South 1949 7 15,530 
RTNNR TN os 5x a Gace een asl ee kee ..| “Cond. 13,266 : rane 
1943 | Union Producing Co.-Fohs Oil Co.’s F itzpatrick-V izard » 
1, DeLarge field, South Louisiana... pea) “Od. 13,490 . 
1944 | Union Producing Co.-Fohs Oil Co.’s Buckley- Bourg 2, 1953 i 17,122 
DeLarge field, South Louisiana............... | Oil 13,503 ’ 
1945 | Shell Oil Co.'s Smith-State Unit 1-1, Weeks Island field, | 1953 17,306 
South | ouisic TS ae ee ne ae aE ‘ Oil 13,520 1953 17,892 
1946 | Shell Oil Co.’s Smith-Stz ate Unit 1-2, Weeks Island field, ¢ 
| _ South Louisiana... .. 2... 0. s ses eee e ees e ee eee renee | Oil 13,778 a 
1947 | Shell Oil Co.’s Smith-State Unit 1-3, Weeks Island field, ws a 
DOD TARORD: ... «40rd ahndéenneseece enna nawaass | Oil 13,888 OE oy yh ee 
1947 The Texas Co.’s LaFourche Basin Levee Dist. 1, Queen c er? owe > 
Bess Island field, South Louisiana................... *Cond. 13,904 r . aed 
1948 | Pure Oil Co.’s Unit 1, West Poison Spider field, Wyoming Oil 14,307 f 3 an > 
1948 | Denver Producing & Refg. Co.’s School Land 1-A, Cogar | f f ws 
field, Caddo County, Okla SAT. OA A ae Gas 15,510 — « ¥-- 
1949 | Standard Oil Co. of California’s Mushrush 5, Wasco field, 9956 —— —— 21,465 
Kern C ounty, CREPMR cod th at nia Paix eset aids at) ee 15,530 ote % 
1953 | Shell Oil Co.’s Weeks-Gall Unit 1-1, Weeks Island field, 
| SR RAD, .. .. ..«. sssars ac Sante weed ale bak ata Oil 17,122 
1953 | Shell Oil Co.’s Gonsoulin Minvielle-State 2, Weeks Island 
GEE, SONI SUMIIR re teas cee caren was Oil 17,306 
1953 | Richfield Oil Corp.’s Cole Levee ‘‘A”’ 67-29, Coles Levee, : 
ee ee Serene | Oil 17,892 oe As | | 
1956 | Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble-LL&E 1-L, Lake Wash- | : .* = 
maton feild, South: Lomitiscs <a<ics cass ccwssccacaccs | =6Oil 21,465 . ; rye o, ‘ 
Fe —— —— ee ee A WORLD OIL Chart 
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IF YOU WANT Baker 
Wall 
MORE Scratchers 
THAN A GOOD SOLID-RING Models : 


for all popular Fi 
casing sizes. 









CEMENT JOB... 
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Casing on Bottom Baker 
Safer and Faster Casing 
Centralizers 
Protection 
of Productivity nee i r 


with Multiple Ranges for 
all popular casing sizes. 








Fill-Up | 
Equipment 


DIFFERENTIAL Shoes 
and Collars for any 

well, and economical 
FLEXIFLOW Shoes and 
Collars for wells of 
moderate depth. 





PRIMARY 
CEMENTING 
EQUIPMENT 










Fig. A 


Fig. A 


Fig. B 


Fig. C 









Fig. D 


Fig. E 





Fig. F 





Fig.G 
Fig. H 

















Fig. B 


Fig. C 
Scratcher wires, retained by integral hinged mounting, swing 
freely upward and do not remove mud cake while running in. 


Even when casing is lifted out of the slips, the entire Scratcher 
remains stationary. Only when reciprocated, and 


...only at the cementing area does the “scissors” action of 
the crossed wires remove mud Cake. 














Fig. F 


“Extended” Range HINGE-LOK Baker H-25 Casing Centralizer. 
Product No. 9113. 
“Normal” Range HINGE-LOK Baker H-20 Casing Centralizer, 
Product No. 9112. 


“Slim Hole’ SOLID-RING Baker G-15 Casing Centralizer, 
Product No. 910-G. 


BA KER OIL TOOLS, INC. 
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Fig.G 


Fig.H 


Variable FILL-UP Valve as used in FLEXIFLOW Equipment. 
Variable FILL-UP Valve as used in DIFFERENTIAL Equipment. 





Los Angeles +« New York 


Baker Scratchers remove mud cake only from the cementing 
area; this “controlled scratching” protects productivity. 


While running in, the scratcher wires automatically swing 
upward along the casing, where they are safe from damage; 
permit free, unrestricted lowering of the casing; and do not 
disturb or remove mud cake. There is no danger of “balled- 
up” mud collecting on the scratcher wires to plug the annulus 
and contribute to pressure surges with possible “mudding-off” 
of the producing zone. Only when the cementing area is 
reached and the casing is reciprocated do the double rows of 
strong “crossed” spring wires automatically reach out, dig 
in, and remove the mud cake with efficient “scissors” action. 


Baker Centralizers assure cementing clearance. ‘‘No-scrape”’ 
design prevents ‘“‘balling’’, plugged annulus and stuck casing. 


The QUALITY of Baker Casing Centralizers starts with “sled- 
runner” springs made of high quality spring steel—tested 
and pre-set by flattening in hydraulic presses—then butt- 
welded to collars to form a unit of great strength. Pre-setting 
of the springs to the pre-calculated optimum bowed height 
enables each centralizer to pass tight spots or dog legs with- 
out damage to the assembly, and ensures GREATER CENTERING 
FORCE for maintaining annular clearance for cementing. 


Baker Centralizers do not remove mud cake which could 
plug the annulus, contribute to pressure surges and restrict 
productivity. 
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Baker Fill-Up Equipment saves time in running casing, but 
does not create pressure surges that reduce productivity. 


Destructive pressure surges—often created when casing 
equipped with conventional floating equipment is lowered 
into the well—can now be avoided. The Variable Valve in 
either Baker DIFFERENTIAL or Baker FLEXI-FLOW “Fill-up” 
Shoes and Collars, permits casing to fill from the bottom up; 
eliminates expensive, time-consuming surface filling; and 
automatically coordinates the rate of fill with the rate of 
lowering to AVOW high pressure surges. Baker FILL-UP Equip- 
ment permits the casing to be lowered at normal rates, saving 
rig time and reducing danger of sticking the pipe; chances 
for successful primary cementing are increased; formations 
are protected from high pressure surges which can impair 
their productivity. 
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et al Adamson 2, a wildcat South Louisiana also holds the na- producing trom 16,840 feet in the 
ducer in Seward County from 6,400.  tion’s offshore depth record, with Gulf of Mexico off the South Lovu- 
ag satel ie eee “aa 
Deepest Wells. For the third year, Hunt : 7 S gas conde - ute mews I 7 ina Coast, and \W yoming’s Pure Oil 
- ’ : ) ) e > , ¢ ate ‘ - z 
the nation’s deepest inshore producing or 6.840 feet in the Coon Point idw - ne 1, a — producing 
ae ; field. from 16,472 feet in Natrona C 
well is Richardson and Bass et al's oa ie ny Cums} 
Humble LL&E 1-L, producing from The nation’s second, third and In fifth position is Standard Oj] 
90.745 feet in the Lake Washineton fourth deepest producing wells were Company of California’s Mushrush 
’ » > } co ( 57 7 ; > _*? 5 + , cy 5 52 ; Ly a) 1 4 
Geld. South Louisiana. The well was !! completed during 1957. Chey are: 9, producing from 15,930 feet in Kern 
completed May 5, 1956, through per- Oklahoma S British American Oul County s Wasco field. Sixth is West 
forations at the 21.419-21.435 and Company Knieger 1, Knox field, Ste- Texas’ Phillips Petroleum Odom 1-A, 
21.443-21.465 foot intervals. then was Phens County, from 16,912 feet; Hunt producing from 15,324 feet in Pecos 
plugged back to 20,745 feet in 1957 Oil's State 758-2, Coon Point field, County's Puckett field. 
Regional Producing Depth Records in the U. S. 
Bottom Pro- 
State or of Pay Year Producing duc- 
District Feet) | Drilled Wells and Location Formation tion 
S. La.-Inshore 20,745 1956 Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble LIXE 1-L, Plaquemines Parish; origi 
nally produced from 21,465 feet; later was plugged back to 20,745 feet Miocene Oil 
Oklahoma 16,912 1957 British American's Krieger 1, Knox Field, Stephens County Ordovician | *Cond. 
S. La.-Offshore.| 16,840 1957 Hunt Oil's State 758-2, Coon Point Field, Ship Shoal Area Miocene | *Cond 
Wyoming 16,472 1957 Pure Oil's Badwater Unit 1, Wildcat, Natrona County U. Cretaceous Gas 
California 15,530 1949 Standard of California’s Mushroom, 5, Wasco Field, Kern County Eocene Oil 
West Texas 15,324 1953 Phillips Petroleum’s Odom 1-A, Puckett Field, Pecos County Ellenburger *Cond 
Mississippi. 15,256 1958 Gulf Oil Corporation’s Unit Tract 28-7, Well 1-ZB, Soso Field, Jasper 
County ; Cotton Valley Oil 
N. Mex.-S.E. 15,025 1955 Continental's Bell Lake Unit-1-A, Bell Lake Field, Lea County. Devonian Gas 
| 
S. W. Texas 14,479 1956 Amerada’s Craig 1, Ranch Field, McMullen County. . Edwards *Cond 
Tex.-GulfCoast} 14,156 1958 Hassie Hunt Trust’s Sass 1, Alta Loma Field, Galveston County Frio *Cond. 
North Dakota.| 12,666 1958 Amerada's H. H. Shelvik Tract 1 #1, Wildcat, McKenzie County Silurian | Oil 
Montana 12,605 1955 Sun Oil & Phillips’ Dynneson 1, Brorson Field, Richland County Red River | Oil 
East Texas 12,415 1956 Tide Water's Irene Alexander 1-D, New Hope Field, Franklin County Smackover *Cond 
Florida 11,588 1948 Humble’s Lee Tidewater Cypress Lbr. 1-B, Sunniland Field, Collier Co 
abandoned L.. Cretaceous Oil 
Alabama 11,504 1956 Zach Brooks et al’s D.R. Coley 1, Citronelle Field, Mobile County LL. Rodessa Oil 
Alabama 11,612 1958 Zach Brooks Co. and Magnolia’s School Land 1, Citronelle Field, 
Mobile County LL. Rodessa Oil 
N. Louisiana 11,310 1953 A. J. Hodges’ Pardee-Callaway et al 1, Ivan Field, Webster Parish Smackover *Cond 
N. Tex. Pan 11,273 1958 Phillips’ Stricklet **A’’ Gray County Ordovician Oil 
Alaska 11,060 L958 Standard of California-Richfield et al’s Swanson River Unit 2, Sec 
22-8N-9W Eocene Oil 
Utah 10,244 1952 Phillips & Carter’s Peterson Unit E-11, Roosevelt Field, Uintah County Wasatch Oil 
Colorado | 10,084 1957 Malco Refineries’ Kowach 1, Buck Peak Field, Moffat County Weber *Cond. 
Arkansas 9,484 1957 | Phillips et al’s Talley B-1, Plainfield Field, Columbia County Cotton Valley Oil 
N. Mex. N.W 9,300 1950 El Paso Natural’s Ute 4, Barker Creek Field, San Juan County Paradox ..| Gas 
South Dakota 8,691 1954 Shell Oil’s State 1-A, Buffalo Field, Harding County Red River Oil 
W. Virginia 8,410 1946 Ohio Oil’s Kuykendall et al 1, Canaan Valley Field, Tucker Co. Oriskany Gas 
Michigan 7,760 1941 Gulf Refining’s Bateson 1, Monitor Twp., Bay County (Abandoned Salina Gas 
Nebraska 7,419 1956 R.W. McDowell, Jr’s State 778-1, McDowell Field, Kimball County Dakota **]”’ Oil 
Nevada 7,360 1955 Shell’s Eagle Springs Unit 15-35, Eagle Springs Field, Nye County Tertiary Oil 
Maryland 7,100 1953 Snee & Eberly’s McCullough Heirs 1, Garrett County Chert Gas 
Kansas 6,400 1958 Cabot Carbon Co. et al Adamson 2, Wildcat, 11-34S-34W, Seward 
County re ae ; Chester Gas 
Virginia 6,158 1954 Clinchfield Coal’s Std. Banner Coal 152, Ervington Dist., 
RPO SI ooo inca hapa cee ese cn cee es Silurian Gas 
Ohio 5,822 1941 East Ohio Gas’ Elizabeth Phillips 1, Sandyville Field, Harrison County Clinton Gas 
\rizona 5,392 1956 Franco Western Oil’s Navajo 1, Franav Field, Apache County Paradox *Cond 
Kentucky 5,373 1957 United Fuel Gas’s Kentland 67, Big Sandy Field, Pike County Devonian Gas 
New York 5,229 1942 E. Kent Kane’s Robert Lewis 1, W. Union Twp., Steuben County Oriskany Gas 
[llinois 4,780 1943 Kingwood Oil’s Shanafelt 24-A, Salem Field, Marion County. . . Trenton Oil 
Washington 4,130 1957 Sunshine Mining’s J.W. Tanner-Medina 1, Grays-Harbor County Oil 
lennessee 3,107 1954 Greenup- David et al’s Coal Creek 1, Briceville Field, Anderson County. .| Chattanooga Gas 
Indiana 3,093 1953 Hartman & Jordan’s Comm. Albert Aldrich & J.C. Ellis 1, Welborn, 
North Field, Posey County. j Pie coin A Se tee McClosky Oil 
Missouri 1,444 1940 Cities Service’s Jim Cook 1, Tarkio Field, Atchison County Bartlesville Oil 
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a slogan earned... 
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Psy. Seen 
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Write for one or more of the brochures ° 
illustrating our products and services 


Through the years, Avondale Marine Ways has said “try me” to many dif- 
ENGINEERING 








ferent types of industry and has met the challenge time and time again. The 
pes hsinst le sditet-cliag o Saat Ee enegS Cee: aE See MARINE CONSTRUCTION 
result has been expansion and diversification on a large scale—and the success- HEAVY STEEL FABRICATION 
ful completion of such jobs as LST’s, dredges, propellers, sugar machinery, LIGHT STEEL WORK—PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
_ MACHINE SHOP TOOLS 
porcelain enamel, pressure vessels, drilling barges. FOUNDRY WORK—STEELS, ALLOYS & NON-FERROUS 
From a fresh coat of paint, to a $10,000,000.00 single unit construction REPAIR & SERVICE FACILITIES 
job—Avondale is the “versatile builder” in eve nse > w PIPE WORK 
j ( e is the “versatile builder” in every sense of the word. ELECTRIC SHOPS 


OIL FIELD SHOP & SERVICE 
PROPELLERS—STAINLESS STEEL 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL ON STEEL—AVONCRAFT 


AVON DAL 


3 MARIiwne WAY S in ¢ 


VERSATILE BUILDER ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
y 4 WH P.O. BOX 1030 ¢ PHONE UNiversity 6-4561 ¢ NEW ORLEANS 8, U.S.A. 
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Growth in U.S. producing oil wells slower 


CONSTANT INCREASE IN PRODUCING OIL WELLS 
IN U. S. CONTINUES 


U.S. Pp od in Oil Wells 574 515 
at End of Yeor $51,170 569,273 : 
524,010 
465,870 
415,750 


389,010 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


A WORLD Olt Chart 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND LOUISIANA LEAD IN 
OIL OUTPUT PER WELL 


Barrels Daily 
Per Well in 1958 


ROCKY LOUIS- NEW  CALI- TEXAS KAN- OKLA- UNITED 
MTS. 1!ANA MEXICO FORNIA SAS HOMA STATES 


THE ACCELERATED postwar growth 
rate in the number of U.S. producing 
wells declined for the second con- 
secutive year in 1958 after a near rec- 
ord year in 1956. 

At the close of 1958, there were 
574,515 domestic oil producing wells, 
according to information obtained by 
Wor.tp Oi from oil companies and 
various state oil agencies. This is 
equal to an increase of only 5,242 
from the 1957 figure of 569,273 which 
was reported recently by the Bureau 
of Mines 

In contrast, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ported 18,103 more producing wells 
in 1957 than in 1956, and 27,160 
more wells in 1956 than the previous 
year. 

The following factors influenced 
last year’s slower rate of growth in 
the number of producing wells: 

@ The total of 23,554 newly com- 
pleted oil wells was 3,965 under the 
27,519 wells completed in 1957. Actu- 
ally, 1958 was the second time since 
1952 that a decrease in total new well 
completions had been reported. 

@ Total wells abandoned last year 
amounted to 10,972, which was an 
increase of 1,556 over the 1957 total. 


Crude production drops. The De- 
cember, 1958, average daily yield for 
each oil producing well, amounted to 
12.1 barrels, lowest since 1950. Last 
vear’s production rate pel well per 
day was 0.7 of a barrel lower than the 
daily production rate in December. 
1957. 


U. S. Producing Oil Wells and Daily Output Per Well, by Years 


Sources: Producing wells and output from Bureau of Mines except as noted. Wells completed from WORLD OIL and predecessor, The Oil Weekly, 
except 1918-1920 from Bureau of Mines. Output per well obtained by dividing daily average U.S. production for year by average number between 


wells producing Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 


Changes During Year | Changes During Year | 
Wells |————,——_——_,——__|_ B ls. ) —_——,——_—_—-| Bbls. 
Producing} Weils | *Wells tNet Prod. Producing} Wells | *Wells tNet’ | Prod. 
at Year Com- | Aban- Gain in | per Well | at Year | Com- Aban- | Gain in | per Well 
End | pleted | doned | Wells | per Day YEAR End pleted | doned | Wells | per Day 








Changes During Year 
Wells a em —| Bbls. 
Producing| Wells | *Wells tNet Prod. 
at Year | Com- | Aban- | Gain in | per Well 
YEAR End | pleted doned | Wells | per Day 





203,375 | 17,860 1932.....| 321,500 | 10,530) 4,880 5,650 


227,000 21,041 | —2,5 | 23,625 4.8 1933 J 326,850 | 8,070 2,720 5,350} 


251,000 | 24,278 24,000 1934 333,070 | 13,119 | 6,899 6,220} 
- - —- - - 1935 340,990 15,418 7,498 7,920 
274,500 14,715 |—8,785 | 23, ¢ — —|— — | ——_——_ ] —____| ____ 
284,880 17,790 7, 3 5.7 1936 
290,100 16,182 5,22 5.6 1937 = 3,030 | 23,115 9,535 13,580 
299,100 14,707 5,70 7 9, B.S 1938 | 369,640 | 19,106 | 12,496 6,610 
306, 100 17,029 7, 5.8 1939.....| 380,390 | 17,734] 6,984 10,750} 
na - ——-- 1940.....} 389,010 | 19,843 | 11,223 8,620} 
318,600 18,626 12 9 5 | — | —__—_—_— | ____— 


323,300 | 14,382 | 9,682 7 1941.....} 399,960 | 19,590 | 8,640 | 10,950! 
i 
| 


ons 


| 


349,450 18,704 | 10,244 8,460 


| 


Oo | OOOO! wrx) 


atateianiins bo Go =2 | 


327,800 | 12,348] 7,848 | 5 5 1942 404,840 | 10,977] 6,097 | 4,880 
328,200 | 15,362 | 14,962 8. 1943 407.170 | 9.887] 7.557 2.330 
331,070 | 11,693 | 8,823 2,87 1944 412,220 | 13,502 | 5S 5,050 

— | 1945.....| 415,750 | 13,944 | 10,414 3,530 


— st ee 
—— 





| 315.850_| 7,011 | 22,231 | —15,220 





1946.....| 421,460 16,087 | . 10,377 5,710 
1947... 426,280 17,613 | 12,793 4,820 
1948.....] 437,880 | 22,197 | 10;597 | 11,600 
1949 448,680 | 21,415 | 10,615 | 10,800 
1950... 465,870 | 23,775 | 6,585 | 17,190 


— 








1951... 474,990 23,532 | 14,412 9,120 | 
1952 488,520 | 23,371 9,841 13,530 | 
1953... 598,§ 25,251 14,831 10,420 | 

1954 511,2 | 28,063 | 15,803 | 12,260 
1955 5: 30,47 17,664 | 12,810 











1956 551,17 3,481 | 27,160 
5 9,416 | 18,103 
18,750 E 8,769 


——— _ 
moreno | wrwote 


10,972 12,582 





e We lis abandoned or shut in. Minus sign (—) indicates shut in wells put on production. t Minus sign (—) indicates deena in producing wells. ~ W ORL D OIL estimate. 


Continued on Page 144 
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COMPRESSOR DIVISION 


WHEN YOU Wan 
a 


What you WANT” Ip, 





BRANCH STORES 
TEXAS: Alice, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, Victoria, McAllen 
Bay City, Columbus, Barbers Hill, Liberty, Beaumont 
Kilgore, Odessa, Monahans. LOUISIANA: Lake Charles, New 
Iberia, Houma, Harvey, Shreveport. NEW MEXICO: Hobbs 


SALES OFFICES 





DALLAS SHREVEPORT SAN ANTONIO 
TULSA NEW ORLEANS LAKE CHARLES 
MIDLAND LAFAYETTE CORPUS CHRISTI 
y FORT V@ORTH 





if 


4 








U. S. Wells Producing Crude Oil and Lease Condensate, Methods of Producing, and Average Output Per 
Well, by States and Districts, at End of 1958 


Data include only wells producing crude oil and lease condensate, handled as crude. Figures do not include inactive or shut-in wells, gas wells, 
or gas-condensate wells yielding condensate production through operation of plants. Data compiled by WORLD OIL, with cooperation of state 


conservation departments and other sources. Production is for December, from API weekly reports. 























TOTAL CRUDE OIL 
CONDENSATE AND 
WELLS CRUDE OIL WELLS CONDE NSATE WELLS 
Bbls. Daily Bbls. Daily Bbls. Daily 
Produc ed Produced Produced 
Arti- ; - 
Per Flow- ficial Total Per Per 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells Total | Well ing Lift Wells Total Well | Wells Total Well 
Alabama. 27 227 254 16,000 63.0 ”" 16,000 = 63.0 
Alaska 1 ; 1 we 
Arkansas t 132 232 5,417 5,649 82,668 14.6 5 ‘+ 82,800 14.7 
California , 1,290; 35,170 36,460 854,700, 23.4) 36,460 854,700 | 23.4 
San Joaquin Valley ° 784 18,101 IS,885 18,885). . 
Coastal District 394 5,306 ) _—_————a 5,700 
Los Angeles Basin 112 11,763 ie). I 11,875 
Colorado t 573 1,625 2,198 128,200 53.8 2,198) 128,200, 53.8 
Florida ; 11 1,200 109.1 11) 1,200, 109.1 
Illinois 231| 38,366) 38,597 225,600 5.8} 38,597) 225,600 5.8 
Indiana 173 5,094 5,267 32,700 6.2 5,267 32,700 6.2 
Kansas 131, 39,133 39,264 324,700 8.3} 39,264 324,700) 8.3 
Kentucky 8 18,982) 18,990 62,300 3.3} 18,990 62, 300) 3.3 
Louisiana 2,776, 95,801) 345.1 8,537} 13,176) 21,713 829,099; 38.2} 24,489 924, 900 37.8 
North Louisiana 863 3,866 44.8 1.606 10,325 11,931 110,334 9.2 12,794) 114,200) 8.9 
South Louisiana 1,913 91,935) 480.6 6,931 2,851 9,782 718,765 73.5 11,695} 810,700 69.3 
Michigan 41 4,198 4,239 24,800 5.9 4,239 24,800) 5.9 
Mississippi 389 4,913 126.3 352 2,087 2,439 114,687, 47.0 2,828 119,600; 42.3 
Missouri ; 119 119 100 0.8 119 100 0.8 
Montana t 407 3,210 3,617 76,800| 21.2 3,617 76,800, 21.2 
Nebraska t 26 1,320 1,346 59,800 44.4 1,346 59,800, 44.4 
Nevada ; 2 a 2 100 = 50.0 2 100; 50.0 
New Mexico 745) 6,265 224.5 3,972 6,839 10,811 273,335 25.3) 11,556 279,600' 24.2 
Northwest New Mexico 166 234 274 508 950,200) 492.5 974 250,200) 256.9 
Southeast New Mexico 279 6,265) 224.5 3,738 6,565 10,303 23,135 2.2 10,582 29, 400) 2.8 
New York 19,765) 19,765 4,600 0.2) 19,765 4,600} 0.2 
North Dakota 503 640 1,143 38,900, 34.0 1,143 38,900, 34.0 
Ohio 175; 14,850) 15,025) 14,200 0.9) 15,025 14,200) 0.9 
Oklahoma t 2,771 76,981| 79,752 552,100 6.9} 79,752 552,100 6.9 
Pennsylvania 68,050, 68,050) 16,000 0.2} 68,050 16,000 0.2 
South Dakota 1 3 4 100 =. 25.0 4 100; 25.0 
Tennessee ae 31 31 100 3.2 31 100 3.2 
Texas 4,524 66,403 146.8} 47,897) 131,781 179,678 2,768,797, 15.4) 184,202) 2, 835 35,200 15.4 
Dist. 1: South Central 70 1,342) 191.7 372 7,260 7.6 32 $4,958 5.9 a, 702 46,300 6.0 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 867 7,897} 91.1 3,276 2,312 5,588 121,703} 21.8 45 129,600} 20.1 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 1,187 34,082} 287.1 4.609 8,122 12,731 380,418 29.9 l: 3'918 41 4,500) 29.8 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W 665 7,52 113.1 41.927 6,925 11,852 197,979 16.7 12,517 205,500} 16.4 
Dist. 5: East Central 95 250! 26.3 336 2,613 2'949] 30,950 10.5 3,044 31,200 10.2 
Dist. 6: Northeast 621 7.137| 114.9 b. 968 3 022 $990 280.663 56.2 5.611) 287 800 51.3 
Dist. 6: East Texas Field 9,730 9: 322 19,052 A 19,052 cake 
Dist. 7-B: North Central 62 50 8.1 2,395 13/284 15,679 140,950 9.0) 15,741 141,000 8.9 
Dist. 7-C: West Central 132 3,800!) 287.9 2 950 $909 7,809 139, LOO essa 7,991 142,900 17.9 
Dist. 8: West 224 1,903 85.0 15,343 32,976 $8,319) 1,114,697 23.1 $8,543) 1,116,600 23.0 
Dist. 9: North 389 1,550) 39.9 1,733 29,720 31,453 215,350 6.8 31,842 216,900 6.8 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 212 S71 $1.1 58 11,316 11,574 102,929 8.9 11,786 103,800 8.8 
Utah t 307 241 548 89,500 163.3 548 89,500) 163.3 
Virginia ’ a 
Washington _ ew 1 cad 1) 
ee, rere crm eee ee 12,740| 12,740 5,300 0.4) 12,740 5,300 0.4 
a t 852 467) 6,334 6,801 334,448) 49.2 6,801 335,300 49.3 
Total U.S. End 1957.. 8,434, 174,366) 206.7] 68,123) 506,397 574,515 6,930,834 12.1) 582,949) 7, 105,200 12.2 
Total U.S. End 1956 7,108) 156,500 22.0 68,.527| 495,016! 563,543! 6.738, 100! 12.0 570,651] 6,894,600 12.1 
| 
t Arkansas, Colorado, , Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming have some gas-condensate wells, but data not available, 
being included in gas wells. 
* California condensate wells included in flowing oil wells. 
t Data by States in WORLD OIL Feb. 15, 1957, page 196. 
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R/m Products ——. 


R/M POLY-V® DRIVES 


No other drive puts as much extra push in deep hole 
drilling as the exclusive, patented R/M Poly-V! 
Delivers up to 50°, more power capacity than a 
V-drive of equal width . . . or equal power in as little 
as '4 the width. Single unit belt design eliminates belt 
matching problems in the field . . . reduces field inven- 
tories. Just two belt cross sections meet every heavy 
duty drive requirement. Write for Poly-V* Drive 
Bulletin M141. 


*Poly-V is a registered Raybestos-Manhattan trademark. 


CONDOR LS V-BELTS 


No whip, no wobble, no weave—no undue stress or 
V-belt turnover on long center, heavy duty oilfield 
drives! Condor LS V-Belts are length stabilized to give 
a degree of lateral and longitudinal stability without 
stretch never before possible. They’re length certified, 
too . . . measured, tagged and vacuum packaged to 
assure positive length control and freshness from fac- 
tory to field to drive. Write for Bulletin M210. 


R/M VEE-SQUARE® PACKINGS 
FOR MUD PUMPS 


Depend on R/M Vee-Square Packings for extra reli- 
ability. Nonyielding, they can take tight gland pres- 
sure, require no sensitive gland adjustments. Blow-by 
is prevented by soft rubber cushions between the rings, 
and they seal automatically. R /M ‘‘Vee-Square’”’ pack- 
ing is manufactured for all types and sizes of oilfield 
mud pumps. Write for Hydraulic Packings Booklet. 








RAY-MAN BRAKE BLOCKS 


Long lasting Ray-Man 635-D Brake Blocks cost less 
because they wear longer. Made of extra-large asbestos 
yarns, special saturant, wire reinforced. Resist bleed- 
ing, won’t glaze or carbonize. Ray-Man blocks are 
available in drilled or countersunk sets or in the R/M 
patented Key-Lok style. Patented key-lok gives more 
friction surface, blocks slide on and off to speed relin- 
ing. Make hole faster. Cut cost with Ray-Man. Call 
your nearest R/M warehouse today or contact your 
closest authorized R/M oilfield equipment supply 
store located in major oil producing areas. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Brake Lining and Blocks # Clutch Facings and Automatic Transmission Friction Parts ¢ Conveyor and Power Transmission Belts 





Industrial Hose ¢ Rubber Covered and Lined Equipment ¢ Mechanical Packings and Gasket Materials ¢ Asbestos Textiles ¢ Engineered 


Plastics ¢ Sintered Metal Products ¢ Abrasive and Diamond Wheels ¢ Industrial Adhesives ¢ Laundry Pads and Covers ¢ Bowling Balls 
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STEADY GROWTH IN U. S. PRODUCING GAS WELL5* 


Thousands of Wells 
At End of Year 
70.2 





1952 1954 


1950 
*includes Gas Condensate Wells 


1945 


Producing gas 


83.3 





73.9 
71 5 74.3 : 








1957 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


1956 


1955 


wells record 


continuing gain during 1958 


A RECORD NUMBER of gas and gas 
condensate producing wells was being 
operated in the United States at the 
close of 1958. In operation were 83,- 
528 gas and condensate producing 
wells, 4,459 more than were in opera- 
tion on the same date of the previous 
year. 


For comparison, the 78,869 gas and 
condensate producers in operation at 
the end of 1957 amounted to an in- 


crease of 2.561 wells from 1956 


A steady and uninterrupted growth 
in the number of gas and gas con- 
densate producing wells has been re- 
ported each year since 1949. In ad- 
dition, the rate of growth has been 
particularly rapid in recent years. The 
number of such wells in operation at 
the end of 1958 was 15,105 greater 
than five years ago, but only 19,116 
wells more than 10 vears ago. 

1958 


was larger than in 1957, despite the 


The rate of growth during 


U. S. Producing Gas Wells and Daily Output Per Well, by Years 
(Including gas-condensate wells) 


Sources: Bureau of Mines except as noted. Output per well obtained by dividing daily average 
gross production from gas wells for year by average number between wells producing Jan. | 
and Dec. 31. 























Changes During Year 4Mef. Changes During Year 4Mef. 

- Prod. - Prod. 
Wells 3Net Per Wells 3Net Per 

Producing | ‘Wells | 2Wells | Gain Well Producing | ‘Wells 2Wells | Gain Well 
at Year Com- Aban- in Per at Year Com- Aban- in Per 

YEAR End pleted | doned Wells Day YEAR End pleted | doned Wells Day 
929 653,545 3, 107 6 8 8 1944 58,780 3,078 1,498 1,580 172 
930 555,020 2,971 | 1,496 1,475 6 1945 60,600 3,192 1,372 1,820 178 
) 555,756 2,067 1,331 736 6 1946 62,740 3,562 1,422 140 169 
932 554,156 1,079 2.679 1,600 6 1947 63,676 3.720 » 784 136 163 
93 553,660 1,190 1,686 196 6 1948 64,212 3,312 »,776 536 196 
1934 54,130 1,496 1,026 470 6 1949 63,346 3,499 1,365 S66 214 
1935 53,790 1,802 2.142 40 6 1950 64,900 3.480 1,926 1,554 239 
936 54,500 2,375 1,665 710 75 1951 65,100 3,542 3,842 200 273 
937 55,050 2,732 2,182 50 8] 1952 65,450 3,693 3.343 350 2R6 
1938 53.770 2.143 | 3,423 1,280 79 1953 §8,223 3, 806 1,033 2,773 291 
1939 55,530 2,030 27( 1,760 Q2 1954 70,192 4,219 2,250 1,969 291 
1940 53,880 | 2,265 | 3,915 1,650 105 1955 71,475 1.169 | 2.886 1,283 303 
1941 55,500 279 | 1,659 1,620 125 1956 74,261 4,495 1,709 2,786 311 
1942 56,150 2,790 2,140 650 142 1956 76,308 1,495 1,989 2,506 302 
1943 57,200 2,390 1,340 1,050 155 1957! 78,869 4,622 2,061 2,561 308 
1958 83,328 5,005 546 4,459 304 

! WORLD OIL data 2 Wells abandoned or shut in Minus sign ( indicates shut in wells put on production 3 Minus 

sign indicates decrease in producing wells 4 Thousand cubic feet. 5 Average during year. 6 Not available. 
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decrease in total U.S. drilling activity 
which amounted to about 9 percent 

A total of 5,005 new gas and gas- 
condensate producing wells was com- 
pleted in 1958, equivalent to an 
increase of 530 from the previous yeai 
146 


condensate wells were shut in or aban- 


Furthermore, only as Or Las 
doned last year. ‘These figures com- 
1957 total of 4.475 


completions in this category, 20 less 


pare with the 
than during 1956, and with abandon- 
ments and shut-ins numbering 1,914 

It appeared that with an approxi- 
mate total 
U.S. drilling during the current year. 


increase of 4 percent in 


another record number of gas and 
gas-condensate producing wells would 


be operating at the close of 1959 


Leading states. Pennsylvania, again 
in 1958, led the with 16,300 
gas producing wells, up 300 from 
1957, followed by West Virginia with 
14.400. up LOO. 


nation 


U. S. Gas and Gas-Condensate Wells 
Producing at End of Year, 1957 and 1958 
Data include: Wells producing gas exclusively; weils 
producing lease condensate except where shown as 


yielding plant condensate; no wells producing crude 
oil; no shut in wells 








END OF 1957 END OF 1958 
Gas Gas 
Gas Cond. Gas Cond 
State or District Wells Wells Wells Wells 
Arkansas 219 | ° 372 . 
California 350 395 ° 
San Joaquir 341 380 _ 
Coastal District 6 11 
Los Angeles Basin 3 } 
Colorado 681 ° 712 ” 
Illinois 53 25 103 
Indiana 350 369 
Kansas. . 6,014 6,256 
Kentucky 4,300 ny) 4,450 
Louisiana 2,363 2,509 2,350 2,776 
North Louisiana 2,301 S18 2,261 863 
South Louisiana 62 1.691 69 1,913 
Michigan 338 502 
Mississippi 471 ° 218 389 
Missouri 4 5 
Montana 659 bg 601 ° 
Nebraska 28 ' 63 . 
New Mexico 3,430 S04 4,162 745 
Northwest N.M 2 602 531 3.919 166 
Southeast N.M S28 273 943 279 
New York 1,200 1,200 
Ohio 6,890 6,870 
Oklahoma 1,407 ’ 4,801 _ 
Pennsylvania 16,000 16,300 
lennessee 29 16 
Texas 9,537 3.754 | 10,295 $524 
Dist. 1: S. Central 43 $2 87 70 
Dist. 2: Mid. Gulf 907 845 1,044 867 
Dist. 3: U. Gulf 757 1,070 682 1,187 
Dist. 4:L.Gulf-S.W 1,634 588 1,735 H65 
Dist. 5: E. Central 51 110 69 95 
Dist. 6: Northeast 1,160 | 570 1,294 621 
Dist. 7-B: N. Cent 470 38 384 62 
Dist. 7-C: W. Cent 36 99 74 132 
Dist. 8: West 239 127 282 224 
Dist. 9: North 119 145 116 389 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 4,121 120 4,528 212 
Utah 17 . 49 
West Virginia 14,000 14,400 
W yvoming 316 ws 335 
t Miscellaneous 75 70 
Total U.S 71,761 7,108 | 74,894 8,434 








t Maryland, Virginia. 

. Arkansas, Colorado Mississi, pl, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming have some gas-condensate wells, 
but data not available, being included in gas wells. California 
condensate weils are included in oil producing vells 
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RE WAYS THAN OWMIs 


TO BE AN OIL MAN 


Ask the toolpusher what he is, and he says he’s an 
oil man. Ask the mud dealer. the wire line operator, 
the supplier. Ask the tool rental man, ask the man 
‘dozing the slush pits. the drilling contractor, the 
producer. They are all oil men. And the oil industry 


depends on all of them and many more. 


The Oil and Gas Department of The National Bank 
of Commerce of Houston has helped and is helping 
all of these oil men. The Commerce can help you 
because it knows what it’s talking about, and, even 
more important from your point of view, it knows 
what you’re talking about. If you are planning to 
drill, if you are planning to extend needed services, 


if you are in the oil business, you'll find that The 





National Bank of Commerce will help you all the way. 


E. O. Buck, senior vice president 
Oil and Gas Department. 


MEMBER THE NATIONAL BANK OF 


ova COMMERCE 


| DEPOSIT 
| 

INSURANCI OF HOUSTON 
CORPORATION GULF BUILDING MAIN AT RUSK HOUSTON 


Facilities of the Oil and Gas Department of The National Bank 
of Commerce of Houston are available in Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 






























U. S. LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS SALES HAVE 
INCREASED SHARPLY AND STEADILY 








1945 


1950 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Millions of Gallons 


LPG sales may exceed 


8 billion gallons in '59 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS sales 
weathered the recession in spectacular 
fashion. Preliminary figures indicate 
total sales increased 652,300,000 gal- 
lons, or 9.4 percent over 1957, for a 
new record high of 7,591,400,000 gal- 
lons. This compares with increases of 
4.6 percent in 1957 and 8.4 percent 
in 1956. 

With the economy showing definite 
recovery trends, there is every indica- 
tion that 1959 will be another record 
year. The trend to suburban living 
probably will continue and new home 
construction remains high. 

The aggressive LPG distributor will 
have an excellent chance to build his 
load during the next 12 months. De- 
mand for heating and air conditioning 
is increasing rapidly—and there is a 
growing potential of summer “load 
builders.” A few of the new markets 


include crop drying, flame weeding, 


Data for this article supplied by George R. Benz, 
manager, Engineering department; W. F. DeVoe, 
manager, LPG Sales, Sales department: and Paul 
W. Tucker, technical representative, Engineering 
department, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville 


150 


tractor fuel, asphalt heating, and ag- 
gregate drying. 


Supply to increase. Production of 


LPG at natural gasoline plants and 
refineries increased approximately 2 
percent during 1958. Twenty-six new 
plants went on stream during the 
year, and several existing facilities 
were expanded. It is estimated that 
13 new plants will be added in 1959. 

Underground storage capacity for 
LPG continues to Available 
underground storage capacity now 
totals over 1.6 billion gallons, an in- 
crease of almost 20 percent over 1957. 
An additional 100 million gallons is 
under construction, with additional 
underground storage in the planning 


eTow. 


stage. 


Why ‘58 sales increased. A _pro- 
longed cold spell in the South and 
Southeast combined with an expand- 
ing demand for central gas heating 
to boost 1958 LPG sales 30 percent 
over the 50 million gallons average 
annual increase since 1950. 
Following is a brief summary of 


WORLD OIL 


1958 LPG sales according to uses 
and percent of total sales: 


@ Domestic and commercial (46.5 
percent of total) —Sales were up 
467,230,000 gallons, or 15.2 percent, 
over 1957 for a new record total of 
3,534,300,000 gallons. 


@ Chemical manufacturing (24.6 
percent of total)—Sales increased 
136,900,000 gallons, or 7.9 percent, 
over 1957 to 1,869,200,000 gallons, 
LPG sales for chemical manufactur- 
ing has increased an averge of 135 
million gallons a year since 1950. 


® Motor fuel (10.8 percent of 
total )—Sales increased 16,200,000 gal- 
lons, or 2 percent, over 1957 to 821,- 
200,000 gallons. 


@ Industrial and miscellaneous (9.9 
percent of total)—Sales up 63,100,- 
000 gallons, or 9.2 percent, over 1957 
to 748,400,000 gallons. 


@ Other uses (8.2 percent of total) 

-Gas manufacturing sales were up 
23,300,000 gallons or 10.1 percent 
over 1957 to 254,500,000 gallons, ac- 
counting for 3.4 percent of total sales. 
The volume of LPG used in the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber was down 
54,400,000 gallons or 13 percent from 
the amount used in 1957 to 363,800,- 
000 gallons, accounting for 4.8 per- 
cent of total LPG sales. 


Domestic and commercial. It is 
estimated that 230,000,000 gallons of 
the 467,230,000 gallon increase in the 
domestic and commercial market over 
1957 occurred primarily because of 
the unusually severe winter in the 
South and Southeast. This illustrates 
the tremendous effect weather has on 
the LPG market. 

The most important factor in do- 
mestic growth continues to be house 
heating. Central gas heat is becoming 
more and more popular, and new cus- 
tomers continue to convert to LPG 
for house heating from other fuels. 

Also, industry reports reveal that 
residential gas air conditioner sales 
exceeded 7,000 units in 1958, com- 
pared with about 2,500 units sold in 
1957. Although most of the air con- 
ditioners sold use natural gas, the sales 
figures indicate the growing demand 
for LPG units. Several types of gas 
air conditioners are available and 
others are in advanced stages of de- 
velopment. 


Chemical manufacture. Feedstock 
for polyethylene manufacture con- 
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Annual Marketed Production of Liquefied Petroleum Gas in U. S. 


(In Thousands of Gallons) 


























Domestic & Industrial & Gas Chemical Rubber 
Total Commercial! Motor Fuel Miscellaneous Manufacturing Manufacturing Components 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Year Volume Gain Volume Gain Volume Gain Volume Gain Volume Gain Volume Gain Volume Gain 
1922 223 
1925 404 , » 
1928 4,523 314.6 2,600 400 1,500 
1930 18,017 81.4 11,800 100.0 2,200 46.7 4,000 60.0 
1935 76,855 36.2 21,380 20.9 47,894 47.6 7,581 20.4 
1937 141,400 32.6 40,823 36.0 62,610 3 11,175 19.3 26,792 
1940 313,456 40.2 134,018 53.1 124,482 32.8 20,285 31.4 34,671 29.0 
1944 1,060,156 ‘ 445,617 29.2 254,590 7.3 45,879 22.3 151,985 175.0 162,085 
1945 1,276,766 20.4 533.262 19.7 256,577 0.8 53,849 17.4 224,291 47.5 208,787 28.8 
1950 3,482,567 22.8 2,022,464 24.3 129,818: 225,638 33.4 251,694 5.2 624,468 14.6 228,485 28.5 
1951 4,227,275 21.4 2,166,813 7.1 289,991 123.4 269,408 19.4 281,692 11.9 844,507 35.2 374,864 64.1 
1952 4,477,379 5.9 2,266,178 4.6 370,558 27.8 338,959 25.8 259,697 7.8 870,990 3.1 370,997 1.0 
1953 4,932,009 10.2 2,479,180 9.4 498,238 34.5 374,233 10.4 222,430 14.4 967,427 11.1 390,501 5.3 
1954 5,125,533 3.9 2,626,808 6.0 547,204 9.8 401,615 7.3 191,932 13.7 1,050,239 8.6 307,735 21.2 
1955 6,122,718 19.5 2,801,379 6.6 651,821 19.1 556,3715 38.5 213,760 11.4 1,493,1776 42.2 406,210 32.0 
1956 6,635,763 8.4 3,001,021 a3 773,471 18.7 630,273 13.3 212,293 0.7 1,600,604 7.2 418,101 2.9 
1957 6,939,121 4.6 3,067,070 a2 805,056 4.1 685,3137 8.7 231,155 8.7 1,732,338 8.2 418,189 0.0 
1958 7,591,400 9.4 3,534,300 15.2 821,200 2.0 748,400 9.2 254,! 10.1 1,869,200 7.9 363,800 13.0 


Househeating and other household and farm uses. Included also is LP-Gas sold by domestic distributors but used for commercial or industrial 


purposes. 


For all years prior to 1950 the Motor Fuel volumes are included in the Industrial and Miscellaneous volumes. 
Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. 

Not comparable due to inclusion of rubber components. 

Includes more complete coverage of refinery fuel. 

Includes more complete coverage of LPG mixture streams containing ethane and methane. 
Includes volume used in secondary recovery of petroleum. 


REMARKS: 


In this table total sales for all years except 1958 were obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. Distribution for the years 1935 


to 1957 inclusive, was obtained from the same source. All other volumes were estimated by the writers. The total sales volume includes all LP-Gas 
propane, butane. and propane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. Until 1944 the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel 
blending was included. Since then it has been excluded. It does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor gasoline 


purposes. 


eliminated in order to avoid duplication of sales figures. 


tinues to be the most rapidly erowing 
LPG, although 


production capacity has temporarily 


chemical market for 
outstripped demand. While ethylene 
ethyl 
rank first and second in ethylene re- 


oxide and alcohol continue to 
quirements, polyethylene is almost on 
a par with ethyl alcohol and is gain- 
ing rapidly on ethylene oxide. 

One of the features of the past year 

was the increase in ethylene produc- 
tion from butane and propane as com- 
ared with production from ethane or 
recovery from refinery gases. 
Motor fuel. Motor fuel used for ir- 
rigation pump engines fell far behind 
previous years due to heavy rainfall 
in the principal irrigation areas. Re- 
duced oil well drilling resulted in less 
LPG used for this purpose. However, 
other motor fuel applications offset 
these reductions and resulted in an 
1958. 


Substantial gains continue to be 


over-all gain for 


made in the use of LPG in industrial 
and lift trucks, truck 
refrigeration units, ready-mix concrete 


tractors Cargo 
trucks, farm tractors. taxicabs, and 
small fleet trucks. 

Materials handling equipment con- 
tinues as the fastest growing individ- 
ual market for LPG 
Increasing number of airlines are con- 


motor fuel. An 


verting their industrial tractors to use 
L.PG for motor fuel. 
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Early in 1958 the LPGA published 
a directory listing more than 4,000 
service stations and bulk plants selling 
LPG for motor fuel. However, more 
stations in good locations are needed 
to continue the expansion of this 
market, particularly in the East, 
Southeast and Northwest. 


Industrial and miscellaneous. ‘The 
63-million gallon increase in this cate- 
gory appears particularly impressive 
in view of the generally reduced in- 
dustrial activity in recent months. 
However, the unusually cold weather 
resulted in heavy use of “stand-by” 
facilities. Use of LPG in secondary 
is estimated to 


recovery of crude oil 





Need Extra Copies 
Of This Issue? 


A limited number of extra 
copies of this issue were 
printed and can be obtained 
at $1 a copy. Send your 
order and remittance to: 


WORLD OIL 


P. O. Box 2608 
Houston 1, Texas 
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Inter-company sales transactions such as purchases of L-P Gas by one company from other companies and resold as LP-Gas have been 


have increased more than 20 percent 
during 1958. 

The highway construction program 
continues to make asphalt aggregate 
drying plants a very attractive load 
builder for many dealers. 


Other uses. The increase in use of 
LPG for gas manufacturing was due 
primarily to the unseasonably cold 
weather during the first quarter of 
1958—particularly in the Southeast. 
The gas utility companies continue to 
be interested in large volume LPG 
storage facilities, both aboveground 
and underground, with one large vol- 
ume refrigerated storage facility being 
added during the year. 

The 13. percent 
of LPG to make synthetic rubber com- 
ponents can be attributed to the sharp 


decrease in sales 


reduction of new car production dur- 
ing 1958, plus the fact that inventories 
of synthetic rubber and butadiene 
were reduced during the year. 
Actually, it is estimated that the 
production of synthetic rubber was 
down more than 16 percent. The rea- 
son LPG usage for synthetic rubber 
components held up better than the 
production of synthetic rubber is that 
butadiene capacity in operation dur- 
ing 1958 included a higher percentage 
of capacity requiring normal butane 
feedstock than in previous years. 
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INCREASED EXPLORATION costs with- 
out a corresponding boost in crude 
prices, excessive imports, and the 


growing number of companies allot- 


Geophysical crews dip 35% in 


ting a larger slice of their exploration 
budgets for overseas operations have 
combined to drop U. S. geophysical 
crew activity 35 percent in six years. 


GEOPHYSICAL ACTIVITY IN U. S. HAS 





1957 1958 
A WORLD OIL Chart 


six years 


In 1952, there were 722 crews work- 
ing in the country at the end of No- 
vember. Last year, the total had de- 
clined 254 crews to 468. 

Examples of the downward trend 
in geophysical crew activity, accord- 
ing to end of November reports fo1 
each year: Between 1957 and 1958 
alone, total geophysical crews de- 
clined 14 percent, compared with a 
7.5 percent drop in the 1956-1957 
period, and an 11 percent decrease 
between 1955 and 1956. 

Every type of geophysical activ- 
ity declined last year. Seismic oper- 
ations decreased 12 percent, from 477 
crews working on November 30. 
1957, to 420 on the same date in 
1958. 

Forty-two gravity crews were re- 
ported operating at November’s end 
in 1958. This figure amounted to a 
decline of 17 crews or 29 percent 


from the previous year’s total of 59. 


Activity declines in leading states 


U. S. Geophysical and Core Drilling Crews Operating at End of 
November, 1957 and 1958 


(Source: Interstate Oil Compact Commission) 


[HE NUMBER of active geophysical 
crews dropped in all but two of the 
nine leading exploration states be- 
tween the end of November 1957 and 
the same date in 1958. As a result, 
their share of geophysical activity de- 
creased from 88.9 percent of all crews 
operating in the United States to 86.7 
percent 

Louisiana and Montana reported 
the biggest decreases. There were 20 
less crews working in Louisiana at 
November's end 1958 than the 97 
crews reported on the same date in 
1957. Meanwhile, 15 fewer crews 
were working in Montana than the 
27 reported a yeal earlier. 

In comparing the two Novembers’ 
end dates, Texas geophysical activity 
decreased 14 crews to 150, New Mex- 
ico decreased 16 crews to 33, Missis- 
sippi 5 crews to 33, Oklahoma 5 
crews to 20, and Colorado 3 crews 
to 16. 

Wyoming remained the same, with 
23 crews operating on both dates, as 
did Utah with 
the 1958 month-end total of geophys- 


12? crews. However. 


ical crews working in Utah has not 
been available since September 30. 














GEOPHYSICAL CREWS Total 
— CORE Geophysical 
Magne- Total DRILL and Core 
Seismic Gravity tometer Geophysical CREWS Drill 
STATE 1957 1958 | 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 
2 2 3 2 
14 14 
6 6 14 6 14 
2 > 7 7 7 7 
6 16 ; 19 16 19 16 
5) l l 4 6 l l 5 7 
l l 
2 2 4 ] l 1 5 
2 3 3 5 6 5 
l 2 l 2 
Kansas 11 6 l l 2 8 2 14 9 
Louisiana S7 72 10 5 97 77 97 77 
N. Louisiana 11 10 3 2 14 12 14 | 2 
S. Louisiana 76 62 7 } 83 65 83 65 
Michigan l 2 1 2 l l 
Mississippi 33 29 5 } 38 33 ] 2 9 5 
Montana. 25 12 2 27 12 27 12 
Nebraska 2 6 2 6 2 6 
Nevada ; l 2 | 1 3 1 ; 
New Mexico $1 8 7 } l 49 33 19 33 
North Dakota 8 S 8 9 8 9 
Oklahoma. 24 20 25 20 25 20 
South Dakota 
ee 143 134 17 14 2 164 150 6 ( 170 156 
Texas (North). 9 ll 2 9 13 l 10 13 
Texas (East . 17 14 ( l 23 15 l 23 16 
Texas (S. East). 32 32 3 l 35 33 35 33 
Texas (S. West). 35 24 ] l 36 25 36 29 
Texas (W. Cent. 2 3 2 4 3 2 l 6 4 
Texas (West) 48 0 ) 9 2 57 61 3 ' 60 |} 605 
Utah 31 34 9 6 2 42 42 7 5 49 | 47 
Wyoming 23 23 | 23 23 23 | 23 
Total 477 420 59 12 6 544 468 23 24 567 | 492 
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ty Oo 1S belleving : 


Another Baroid Original 
controls drilling mud flow properties 


en 


=—_ — 


CARBONOX, 
organic mud thinner, 
used for more than 10 
years in all areas at 

all depths — 


Economical 





Simple to use 


Reliable in results MAINTAINS THINS MUD 
GOOD EMULSIONS WITHOUT DILUTION 


If you are not using 
CARBONOX try it 
and find out why it 

has won approval 

for utility, efficiency 

and economy. 





CARBONOX 


—another example of 








Baroid experience wiTHOUT 


and know-how! KEEPS MUD STABLE RESISTS EFFECTS 
AT HIGH TEMPERATURE OF SALT WATER 


TAN pO 


BAROID DIVISION -« NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: P. O. BOX 1675, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS e 


WITH 































BAROIO OlvIsiON 





* Registered Trademark, Baroid Division National Lead Co. 6 ssit 








Hydrocarbon reserves down in top states... 


Mort! THAN 27 billion barrels 
80.7 percent of all U.S. liquid hy- 
drocarbon reserves were located 
four states at the start of 1958 


ol lexas reported 17.8 billion barrels 


in times more than the second ranking 


State. 


ot reserves 


However, ‘Texas’ 


19.5 percent 


total 


TEXAS HAS HALF OF U.S. PETROLEUM RESERVES 


(Total Hydrocarbons in Millions of Barrels at Beginning of 1958) 


U.S. Totel: 35,988 





. nearly foun 


reserves 


the 
1957 total. The crude total dropped 


were 336 mullion barrels below 
228 million barrels, while natural gas 
liquids decreased 108 million barrels. 
the 


proved 


Louisiana had second largest 


volume of unproduced _re- 
+.9 billion 
$20) 
million barrels for a new total of 3.9 
1958, and the 
state’s natural gas liquids reserves in- 
1.019 


serves amone the states 


barrels. Crude reserves increased 


billion at the start of 


creased + million barrels to 
billion. 
California followed closely behind 


Louisiana with +.1 billion barrels of 

liquid hydrocarbon reserves. 
Wyoming was the fifth ranking 

billion barrels of re- 


New 


1.15 billion barrels and 


state with 1.47 
Mexico with 


Kansas with 


serves, followed by 


1.14 billion barrels. 
For the first 
the four leading states reported a de- 


time in several years, 


crease in total liquid hydrocarbon 


reserves. Crude reserves dropped 125 
million barrels. while natural gas liq- 


tuds decreased 123 million barrels. 


Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids and Total Liquid Hydrocarbons in U. S., 
by States, at Beginning of 1958 and 1957 


(Source: American Petroleum Institute) 


STATE 
Alabama 
Arkansas 

*California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 

*Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 

*Texas 
Utah 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 

tMiscellaneous 


Total United States 





* Includes off 


+t Miscellaneous includes 


THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 





JANUARY 1, 1958 JANUARY 1, 1957 
Natural Percent Natural Total Liquid 
Gas Total Liquid of Gas Hydro 
Crude Oil Liquids Hydrocarbons U.S. Crude Oil Liquids carbons 
34,409 t 34,409 0.09 37,537 t 37,537 
304,959 37,140 342,099 0.95 317,726 42,467 360,193 
3,759,754 305,729 4,065,483 11.30 3,771,357 311,728 4,083,085 
309,939 10,965 320,904 0.89 363,750 11,545 375,295 
654,746 11,793 666,539 1.85 700,000 16,772 716,772 
66,736 114 66,850 0.19 67,728 133 67,861 
947,484 189,155 1,136,639 3.16 992,211 171,615 1,163,826 
138,040 5,707 143,747 0.40 148,442 7,251 155,693 
3,857,569 1,019,198 4,876,767 13.55 3,675,419 1,014,942 4,690,361 
49,492 1,237 50,729 0.14 55,312 1,068 56,380 
359,550 54,401 413,951 1.15 368,205 56,003 424,208 
319,991 7,805 327,796 0.91 331,414 8,145 339,559 
63,059 7,135 70,194 0.19 62,861 6,054 69,365 
831,744 320,548 1,152,292 3.21 835,437 414,099 1,249,536 
37,533 37,533 0.10 40,196 40,196 
258,221 22,700 280,921 0.78 195,834 t 195,834 
68,150 1,810 69,960 0.20 63,575 1,669 65,244 
1,941,521 342,643 2,284,164 6.34 2,009,798 355,588 2,365,386 
126,490 3,460 129,950 0.36 134,700 3,167 137,867 
14,555,140 3,271,617 17,826,757 49.54 14,783,139 3,379,889 18,163,028 
140,034 91,000 140,125 0.39 61,435 95 61,530 
52,545 22,912 75,457 0.21 51,221 26,741 77,962 
1,419,718 51,165 1,470,883 4.08 1,363,164 53,874 1,417,038 
3,581 35 3,616 0.02 4,188 19,037 23,225 
30,300,405 5,687,360 35,987,765 100.0 30,434,649 5,902,332 36,336,981 


shore reserves. 


Crude in 


t Included in Miscellaneous 
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Ariz., Fla., Mo., 


Nev., 
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S.D., Tenn., Va., and Wash.; Natural Gas Liquids in Ala. 
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and Fla. 


18, 2989 








Drilling continues to prove up less reserves 


Less NEw U. S. crude oil reserves 
were proved up in relation to drilling 
effort during 1957 than at any time 
in modern history. The trend picture 
in brief: 

e 2? 42 billion barrels of new crude 

reserves were proved up in 1957, 
350 million barrels less than the 
2.97 billion barrels found in 
1956. 

@ 46.285 barrels of new crude. re- 
serves were found per new well 
drilled, compared with 51,827 
barrels the previous yeat 

® 11 barrels of reserves were found 
per foot drilled, compared with 
13 barrels in 1956. 

@88.114 barrels of reserves were 
found per new oi well com- 
pleted, compared with 97,070 
barrels in 1956. 

All of the 1957 figures are at a 
record low for modern oil industry 
operations, due principally to the 
eeneral slow down in development 
well and wildcat drilling, 

he highest relationship of new 
crude oil reserves found to drilline 
activity since the 1937-41 period oc- 
curred in 1948 and 1951. In 1948. 
almost 3.8 billion barrels of new oil 
reserves were proved up, representing 
101.346 barrels for each well drilled 
in search of production. 

Data are not available for 1958 
because the American Petroleum In- 
stitute Reserves committee has not vet 


published reserves figures for the veat 


Crude Oil Reserves Developed in U. S. in 
Relationship to Drilling Effort 





Barrels Barrels 

Per Barrels Per 

Total Per Oil 

Well Foot Well 
Drilled Drilled Drilled 
1937-1941 89,171 28 131,173 
1942-1946 86,815 25 154,670 
1947 79,287 22 139,929 
1948 101,346 28 170,978 
1949 84,308 23 148,860 
1950 60,766 16 107,789 
1951 99 032 25 187,572 
1952 60,724 14 117,637 
1953 68,325 17 130,535 
1954 55,875 14 102,378 
1955 51,999 13 94,202 
1956 5 ,827 13 97,070 
1957 46,283 11 88,114 


Fotal wells drilled include all new wells 
lrilled in search of production and com- 
pleted as oil, gas, distillate or dry holes. 
Oil wells drilled include all new wells com 
pleted as producing oil wells during the year. 


LESS U. S. CRUDE OIL RESERVES BEING 
FOUND PER NEW WELL DRILLED 


(New Crude Reserves Proved Divided by New Wells Completed) * 








BARRELS 
1948 101,346 
1950 69,766 
1952 60,724 





1954 55,875 


1956 51,827 





1957 46,283 
A WORLD OIL Chart 





LESS U. S. CRUDE OIL RESERVES BEING 
FOUND PER FOOT DRILLED 


(New Crude Reserves Proved Divided by Footage Drilled) 

















BARRELS 
1948 28 
1950 16 
1952 15 
1954 14 
1956 13 
1957 : 1 

A WORLD OIL Chart 


LESS U. S. CRUDE OIL RESERVES BEING 
FOUND PER NEW OJL WELL COMPLETED 


(New Crude Reserves Proved Divided by New Oil Wells Completed) 
BARRELS 


1948 170,978 


1950 107,789 








1952 117,637 











1954 102,378 
1956 97,070 
1957 88,114 


A WORLD Olt Chart 
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billion 


took 


its toll of total liquid hydrocarbon re- 


DECREASED DRILLING activity totaled slightly less than 36 











































barrels at the beginning of 1958, a de- 


serves during 1957. For the first time crease of 349.2 million barrels (0.97 


in 14 vears, the oil industry proved percent from the same period in 


upa smalle: supply of crude and nat- 1957. This was the first decrease since 


ural gas liquids than it produced. an 18.6 million barrel deficit was re- 


- > 2 ( ") 
Although the 1958 reserve-produc- ported in 1945. 


tion ratio is not expected to show Crude accounted for 30.3 billion 


much improvement, if any, over 1957, barrels of total liquid hydrocarbon re- 


the outlook for 1959 is somewhat serves at the start of 1958, a decline 


’ brighter. An expected increase in of 134.2 million barrels from the same 
1957 period. Natural gas liquid re- 
215 million 


total. 


drilling activity should improve the 


chances of discovering a larger serves decreased nearly 


amount of new reserves. barrels to a 5.7 billion barrel 


U.S. proved petroleum reserves Thus, at current production rates, the 


U. S$. PETROLEUM RESERVES DECLINE pseant gl 


| TOTAL PETROLEUM 
(Billions of Barrels at Beginning of Year) 








T | f 
NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 
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A WORLD OIL Chart 
RATIO OF U. S. PETROLEUM RESERVES 
TO PRODUCTION OFF MORE IN 1957 
(Total Hydrocarbon Reserves at End of 
Year Divided by Year's Production) 
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Oil reserves show first drop in 14 years 


WORLD OIL 


U.S. has a 12.4 year supply of proved 

recoverable liquid hydrocarbon re- 

serves, the lowest ratio since 1948. 
The 


available. 


are latest 
the 


end of 1958 will not become available 


the 
estimates for 


above figures 


Reserve 


from the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute until next month. However, the 
double-barreled impact of excessive 
imports and the recession during 1958 
is expected to result in another de- 
crease in the reserve-production ratio. 
If there is another decrease, it will be 
the first time in 25 years that pro- 
duction has outpaced the finding of 
new reserves for two successive years. 
New discoveries decline. In con- 
trast to 1956 when the volume of 
new liquid hydrocarbon reserves was 
at a three-year high (3.8 billion bar- 
rels), the total discovered during 1957 
2.6 billion barrels) was the smallest 


1945. 


Because of the many uncertain ele- 


since 


ments involved in finding new fields 
that there 
should be great variation in the quan- 


and pools, it is natural 
tity of new supply found from year 
to year. However, when total wells 
drilled drop as sharply as they did 
in 1957, the chances of developing 
new proved reserves are reduced con- 
siderably. 

During the past ten years, the vol- 
ume of liquid hydrocarbons found an- 
nually has varied from the low of 2.6 
1957 to a high of 


1951. 


billion barrels in 
5.1 billion barrels in 


New gas pools set record. [he 
total of new crude reserves found 
during 1957 dropped to a 12-year 
2.4 New re- 
serves of natural gas liquids proved 
up last 137.4 barrels 
dropped to a three-year low. How- 


low of billion barrels. 


yeal million 
ever, discoveries of new pools and 
fields added one of the largest vol- 
umes of natural gas liquids to total 
128.5 million barrels) in the 
industry’s history. 


reserves 


Offsetting the high discovery rate 
of natural gas liquid pools and fields 
was a record low revision and exten- 
sion total of 8.9 million barrels. In 
comparison, 1956 total revisions and 
extensions accounted for 715.8 million 
barrels of new natural gas liquid re- 
serves proved up during the year. 
1959 
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THE HOMCO 
A Fated s ROMA Up at 
BACK-OFF 
CONNECTOR 
139 OLOMS 8 ate 
THE PIPE 





Fishing, Cutting and 
Electrical Well Service 











The HOMCO Washover Back-Off 
Connector is designed to safely in- 
crease the rate of recovery of stuck 
drill pipe or tubing in washover 
operations. 


The basic function of the connector 
is to enable the operator to washover 
and back-off with the string shot, 
recovering the “fish” with one round 
trip of the drilling string, thus saving 
rig time. 


Safe 


Economical 


_ On an actual fishing job, through the 
| use of the HOMCO Washover Back- 
| Off Connector and HOMCO String 
| Shot, only seventeen trips were neces- 
sary to recover 9,188 feet of pipe. A 
total of 207 hours of rig time was 
used. Without the use of the HOMCO 
w Washover Back-Off Connector and 
So String Shot a total of 34 trips would 
— have been required and 412 hours of 
rig time would have been used to ac- 
complish the same job. 


1DY=yey=etel-Ve) (<a 


Sg ae research 
engineering 
development 
manufacturing 


HOMCO ">< 
} HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL COMPANY. |xc \ 
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Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids, and 
Total Liquid Hydrocarbons in the United States, by Years 
(Sources: Crude oil by American Petroleum Institute; natural gas liquids and total liquid hydrocarbons by API and American Gas 
Association. Reserves at end of 1936 and for subsequent years estimated by committees on reserves; earlier data estimated by API 


department of statistics but not based on geological surveys.) 
__ (THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 




































































CHANGES IN RESERVES DURING YEAR pate of 
Ss lp — ear-End 
(ADDITION) RESERVES PROVED DURING YEAR Estimated Reserves 
- —_—--— (Net Proved to Year's 
Estimated Total Total Change) Reserves Prod. 
Proved Revisions New Pools Reserves | (Deduction) Increase or at End (Year's 
Reserves Revisions Extensions and Discovered Proved *Production | Decrease of Year Supply) 
Beginning | of Previous te Old Extensions During During Year During (Col. 6— (Col. 1+ (Col. 9+ 
of Year Estimates Pools (Col. 243) Year (Cols. 4+5) Year Col. 7) Col. 8) Col. 7) 
YEAR (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Crade Oil (Incl. Cycle Plant 
and Lease Condensate) 
1857-1899 RCC, ere rer geet on eee Breen ree +3,439,984 t939,984 | ++2,500,000 2,500.000 143.8 
1900... PE cnecvdswhud 4 asceukecak i incase IE eed sneaks 463,621 63,621 | + 400,000 2,900,000 45.6 
1901 | ET ee Se Per rere ees Ce 169,389 69,389 + 100,000 3,000,000 43.2 
1902 DET ic cciuame ag aeatahes Capea sake f aace dered 288,767 88,767 + 200,000 3,200,000 36.0 
1903 RED acxndénc eke Tl pauncaneicne: A aeeiaeabe & emesindaie 300,461 100,461 + 200,000 3,400,000 33.8 
1904 — eee Sig) PR SIE a Besa 317,081 117,081 + 200,000 3,600,000 30.7 
1905 MOE ne0snecces. | givcccanen SV abeasenaee  jcnebaetee 334,717 134,717 + 200,000 3,800,000 28.2 
1906 ED Si vcccands | Gada eeeeeeaeea Gan devesee 126,494 126,494 3,800,000 30.0 
1907 RR ee, SC Py s 266,095 166,095 | + 100,000 3,900,000 23.5 
1908 REE ccokesdvae 4° ucdenduace 1 Mieeekeeee PD onkuushces 278,527 178,527 | + 100,000 4,000,000 22.4 
1909 I eS, RE eee 383,171 183,171 | + 200,000 4,200,000 22.9 
1910 I Seas aD Reese 509,557 209,557 | + 300,000 4,500,000 21.5 
1911 NT Gcsccccnee | css ccdeces B maeeeeeen P abvhed 720,449 220,449 + 500,000 5,000,000 22.7 
1912 6 cnscucck> | cancdedann il wameanmoad 22,935 222,935 + 400,000 5,400,000 23.8 
1913 DED i caccecese 1 caccoeacs E uebeenens 348,446 284,466 + 100,000 5,500,000 22.1 
1914 EE See, wt: 165,763 265,763 — 100,000 5,400,000 19.9 
1915 | Peer Lea TE” eee 381,104 281,104 + 100,000 5,500,000 19.6 
1916 EEE ec csecnced | cxacccaccu tomeenennede lh wsxkaeeed 700,767 300,767 + 400,000 5,900,000 19.6 
1917 I GEE POSES ee ae 335,316 335,316 5,900,000 17.6 
1918 SE cevgndccge- 1 cecuccace. | enemas 655,928 355,928 + 300,000 6,200,000 17.4 
1919 sR SHSeea RS: Es, eens 878,367 378,367 + 500, 6,700,000 17.7 
1920 RTT keccansees || Keecdeddas | Reteeeened E nanccenne 942,929 442,929 -+ 500,000 7,200,000 16.3 
1921 CE cidceconse t sccnkcccds |) seeekanene h weweneeeen 1,072,183 472,183 + 600,000 7,800,000 16.5 
1922 (| Beete eee 357.531 557,531 — 200,000 7,600,000 13.6 
1923 i eR erry ae 732,407 732,407 7,600,000 10.4 
1924 ETE Sr ea: ee re re arama Ss 613,940 713,940 | — 100,000 7,500,000 10.5 
1925 | TE EAE NN BURR MSR aS, REISS ta BS 1,763,743 763,743 +1,000,000 8,500,000 11.1 
1926. . I oe SIE oO oe eee ato ee ee 1,070,874 770,874 + 300,000 8,800,000 11.4 
1927 8,800,000 2,601,129 901,129 +1,700,000 10,500,000 11.7 
1928 EE bss crwacks- L avacekecaw | AeebSearnel | asaeu eee 1,401,474 901,474 + 500,000 11,000,000 12.2 
1929 EE Mere Grr ere ny eres et 3,207,323 1,007,323  +2,200,000 13,290,000 13.1 
1930 SEA, ERE EARP ey marco 1,298.011 898,011 + 400,000 13,600,000 15.1 
1931 SE ee reee reer ieee (eee titer, ce te 251.081 851,081 — 600,000 13,000,000 15.3 
1932 re og oe a ed on Al agate En Certs 85.159 785,159 — 700,000 12,300,000 15.7 
1933 ED diccink skids Ds aigdeccacee- fi dee ensedem b aebas 605,656 905,656 — 300,000 12,000,000 13.3 
1934 ET SA ees a) etal ee 1,085,065 908,065 | + 177,000 | 12,177,000 13.4 
1935 | EE ere reer a Ree 1,219,596 996,596 + 233,000 12,400,000 12.4 
1936 EEE jenn eee ee eee TT 1,763,087 1,099,687 + 663,400 | 13,063.400 11.9 
1937. . CE scancacaks T inagabiee 2,792,790 928,742 3,721,532 1,277,664  +-2,433,868 | 15,507,268 12.1 
1938 | RE eae 2,243,571 810,493 3,054,064 1,213,186 | +1,840,878 17,348,146 14.3 
1939 17,348,146 2,058,455 340,667 2,399,122 1,264,256  +1,134,866 | 18,483,012 14.6 
1940 ft RA erent 1,607,012 286,338 1,893,350 1,351,847 + 6541,! 19,024,515 14.1 
ere RE eee 1,538,989 429,974 1,968,963 1,404,182 + 564,781 19,589,296 13.9 
1942 ERE, eneienen rie 1,618,925 260,051 1,878.976 1,385,479 + 493,497 20,082,793 14.5 
1943 AER TS TS eee 1,202,368 282,418 1,484,786 1,503,427 _— 18,641 20,064,152 13.3 
1944 20,064,152 1,556,192 511,308 2,067,500 1,678,421 + 389,079 20,453,231 12.2 
1945 20,453,231 | + 248,891 1,441,424 1,690,315 419,984 2,110,299 1,736,717 | + 373,582 20,826,813 12.0 
Crude Oil Only: 
1945 19,784,530 ai . tpideneen tsuneo 1,870,971 1,713,655 + 157,316 19,941,846 11.6 
1946 19,941,846 | +1,254,705 1,158,923 2,413,628 244,434 2,658,062 1,726,348 + 931,714 20,873,560 12.1 
1947 20,873,560 | + 749,27 1,269,862 2,019,140 445,430 2,464,570 1,850,445 + 614,125 21,487,685 11.6 
1948 21,487,685 | +1,958,853 1,439,873 3,398,726 396,481 3,795,207 2,002,448 +1,792,759 | 23.280,444 11.6 
1949 23,280,444 | + 603,566 1,693,262 2,297,428 890,417 3,187,845 1,818,800 | +1,369,045 | 24,649,489 13.6 
1950 24,649,489 | + 663,378 1,334,391 1,997,769 564,916 2.562.685 1,943,776 | + 618,909 | 25,268,398 13.0 
1951 25,268,328 | +1,776,110 2,248,588 4,024,698 389,256 4,413,954 2,214,321 | +2,199,633 | 27,468,031 12.4 
1952 27,468,031 | + 743,729 | 1,509,131 2,252,860 496,428 2,749,288 2,256,765 | + 492,523 27,960,554 12.4 
1953 27,960,554 | +1,264,832 1,439,618 704,450 591,680 3,296.130 2,311,856 | + 984,274 28,941,828 125 
1954 28.944.828 | + 537,788 1,749,443 2,287,231 585,806 2.873.037 2,257,119 | + 615,918 29,560.746 13.1 
1955 29,560,746 | + 696,114 | 1,697,653 2,393,767 476,957 | 2,870,724 2,419,300 | + 451,424 30,012,170 12.4 
1956 30,012,170 + 804,803 1,702,211 2,507,114 467,222 2,974,336 2,551,857 + 422,479 30,434,649 11.9 
1957 30,434,649 165,421 1,543,182 2,008,603 $16,197 2,424,800 2,559,044 134,244 30,300,405 11S 
Natural Gas Liquids: 
ERA ESR er ees reg! We Oren ee shateas Ss ee reer 3,163,219 sens’ 
1947... 3,163,219 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 + 90,756 3,253,975 20.2 
1948 3,253,975 405,874 | 64,683 | 470,557 183,749 | + 286,808 3,540,783 19.3 
1949 DN vccccmsan | +cceuaaus 294,211 | 92,565 386,776 198,547 | + 188,229 3,729,012 18.8 
1950 EEE ieiinscce-B. pacseawes 707,879 | 58,183 | 766,062 227,411 | + 538,651 4,267,663 18.8 
1951 RT occ 556sane’ 9) axbaeenias 648,497 | 75,494 723,991 267,052 + 456,939 4,724,602 17.7 
1952 EE x svcrnccnn b-pcaeecwaus 475,170 81,468 | 556,838 284,789 | + 272,049 4,996,651 17.5 
1953 4,996,651 648,047 95,922 | 743,969 302,698 | + 441,271 5,437,922 18.0 
1954 eas a) eo a oh ee 20,830 86,520 | 107,350 300,815 | — 193,465 5,244,457 17.4 
1955 5,244,457 447,160 67,348 514,508 320,400 | + 194,108 | 5,438,565 17.0 
1956 5,438,565 715,764 94,056 | 809.820 346,053 | + 463,767 5,902,332 17.1 
1957 5,902,332 S,SS4 128,508 137,392 352,364 214,972 5,687,360 16.1 
—_— — — ——— —————— — ——— — | _ = — — 
Total Liquid Hydrocarbons: | 
Se, eee: meer TAT Omy Pea e . faeces 24,036,779 as 
1947 | AR ere ee. 2,211,377 564,731 | 2,716,108 2,011,227 | + 704,881 | 24,741,660 12.3 
1948 Sea enone 3,804,600 461,164 | 4,265.764 2,186,197 | +2,079,567 26,821,227 12.3 
1949 EE cas catenae | sadsodwena 2,591,639 | 982,982 | 3,574.621 2,017,347 | +1,557,274 | 28,378,501 14.1 
1950 ES ae 2,705,648 623,099 | 3.328.747 2,171,187 | +1,157,560 | 29,536,061 13.6 
1951 29,536,061 4,673,195 464,750 | 5,137,945 2,481,373 | +2,656,572 | 32,192,633 13.0 
1952 i. PS eae 2,728,030 578,096 | 3,306.126 2,541,554 | + 764,572 | 32,957,205 13.0 
1953 32,957,205 3,352,497 687,602 | 4,040,099 2,614,554 | +1,425,545 | 34,382,750 13.2 
1954 34,382,750 2,308,061 672,326 2,980,387 2,557,934 | + 422,453 34,805,203 13.6 
1955 34,805,203 2,840,927 544,305 3,385,232 2,739,700 | + 645,532 | 35,450,735 13,0 
1956 35,450,735 3,222,878 561,278 3,784,156 2,897,910 | + 886,246 36,336,981 12.5 
1957 36,336,981 2,017,487 544,705 2,562,192 2,911,408 349,216 35,987,765 12.4 


* Production for 1936 and previous years from U.S. Bureau of Mines: production for 1937 and each subsequent year compiled by API (and AGA) committees on basis 
of 11 months actual and December estimated. Small variance of these figures from actual production as later reported is compensated by revision when reserves report for 


succeeding year is compiled 


+ During years 1857-1899. 


t Based on production of 57,071 thousand barrels in 1899. 
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He’s already discovered that Byron 
Jackson’s new swabs cost less because they 
require fewer parts and accessories to 
accomplish more kinds of swabbing jobs. 
Before the day is over he’ll discover that 
BJ swabs put more fluid in the tank, in less 
time, with fewer rubber replacements. 


BJ swabs pull the greatest possible loads 


N 


BJ“swabs 


— yet their exclusive flexible feature allows 
them to adjust to light or medium loads, too. 


You get a choice of cup-type or disc-type 
rubbers. Two of either kind fit on the 
streamlined body. Your supply store has 
BJ swabs in stock. The investment is small; 
discover them for yourself. 


BYRON JACKSON TOOLS, INC. 


“WATCH 


= Pe 


FOR THE 
NEWEST 


A SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 2017A, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California * Cable: “BJTOOL” 
Export Address: 580 Fifth Avenue, Suite 510, New York 36, New York 
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For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page 





Five states have 90 percent of gas reserves 


Except FoR a few minor percent- cubic feet. And slightly more than 
age shifts in a number of areas, the half of that amount is located in 
location of natural gas reserves has ‘Texas. Eighteen other states account 


shown little change in recent years. 
Five states—Texas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma 
account for about 90 percent of total 
U.S. gas reserves of almost 247 trillion 


and 


for most of the remaining U.S. re- 


serves. 


Report by states. At the beginning 
of 1958, Texas had slightly more than 





U. S. RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS HAVE INCREASED 
STEADILY IN RECENT YEARS 
(Trillions of Cubic Feet at Beginning of Year) 
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TEXAS HAS HALF OF U.S. NATURAL GAS RESERVES 


(Billions of Cubic Feet at Beginning of 1958) 
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113 trillion cubic feet of natural gas 
reserves, well above twice the reserves 
of the next highest state. Texas’ total 
accounted for 45.9 percent of all the 
U.S. gas reserves. 

Although Texas’ share of the US. 
total declined 1.55 percent from 1957, 
the state’s reserves grew 356 billion 
cubic feet. 

Louisiana again recorded the sec- 
51.4 tril- 
lion cubic feet, or almost 21 percent 
of the U.S. total. This reflected an 
increase of 6.4 trillion cubic feet from 
1957, when the state held a 19 per- 
cent share in total U.S. reserves. 

New Mexico was the third ranking 
state with 22.3 trillion cubic feet, or 
9 percent of the national total. 

The remaining leading gas reserve 


ond largest reserves volume 


states reported the following total re- 
serves at the beginning of 1958: Kan- 
trillion cubic feet and 7.8 
percent of the U:S. total; Oklahoma, 
14.3 trillion cubic feet and 5.8 per- 
cent. 


sas, 19.3 


Estimated Proved Reserves of Natural Gas 
in U. S., by States, at Beginning of 1958 
(Source: AGA .. . Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 

psia, at 60 Deg. F.) 
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Million | %of 
STATE Cu. Ft. U.S. 
Arkansas. 1,283,022 0.52 
*California. . 8,952,893 | 0.63 
Colorado 2,380,679 | 0.96 
Illinois. . 166,372 | 0.07 
Indiana. . 30,952 0.01 
Kansas... 19,295,978 7.83 
Kentucky 1,225,045 0.50 
*Louisiana. 51,435,954 20.86 
Michigan. . 444,028 | 0.18 
Mississippi. 2,297,740 | 0.93 
Montana... 670,450 0.27 
Nebraska. . 189,339 | 0.08 
New Mexico 22,258,009 | 9.02 
New York..... 93,382 0.04 
North Dakota... 743,432 0.30 
a 901,814 0.37 
Oklahoma. 14,259,480 5.78 
Pennsylvania. 853,595 0.35 
ROSS... .. 113,084,518 | 45.86 
Utah..... 859,294 0.35 
ae 37,521 | 0.01 
West Virginia. . 1,560,930 0.64 
Wyoming...... 3,457,433 1.40 
tMiscellaneous.. 87,395 | 0.04 
Total U.S... .| 246,569,255 | 100.0 


i} 


| 


* Includes off-shore reserves. ; 
T Includes Ala., Ariz., Fla., Md., Mo., Va. 
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Production Expense 





Cabot adjustable-crank units are made to handle 
polish rod loads from 7,000 to 32,000 pounds. Replace- 
ment parts and factory-trained service men are 
available 24 hours a day. 








An example of Cabot pioneering is the patented 
tail bearing, eliminating 62 conventional parts. It 
requires no attention or lubrication, and dampens 
shocks from sucker rods. This bearing is covered by 
an 8-year service policy. 





Cabot cranks are easily adjusted by one man, stand- 
ing on the ground. 


Cabot reducers have Sykes-cut herringbone gears 
in a one-piece housing. Reducer shafts require no 
oil seals. Cabot reducers are covered by a 5-year 
service policy. 


The Cabot line also includes beam-balanced units for 
polish rod loads from 3,000 to 11,000 pounds. 





The prime purpose of a Cabot unit is to help you 
minimize production costs. If you are seriously inter- 
ested in curtailing production expense, you should 
consider Cabot units — NOW! Call your J&L Supply 
number or write us at Tulsa, P. O. Drawer 2481. 


Jones & Laughlin 


If its sold by J&L.... 
Its the best available 











Gas Discovery-drilling ratio reverses trend 


U. S. GAS RESERVES FOUND PER WELL DRILLED 


(New Gas Reserves Proved Divided by New Wells Completed) 
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GAS RESERVES FOUND PER FOOT DRILLED IN U. S. 


(New Gas Reserves Proved Divided by New Well Footage Drilled) 
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1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1957 


Thousands of 
Cubic Feet 


104 


76 








77 





46 


106 
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U. S. GAS RESERVES FOUND PER NEW PRODUCTIVE WELL 
(New Gas Reserves Proved Divided by New Oil, Gas and Distillate Wells Completed) - 
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1948 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1957 


Millions of 
Cubic Feet 
545 








442 


8 








8 
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ENDING A TWO-YEAR trend in which 
an increasing amount of new natural 
gas reserves were developed in the 
United States in proportion to drill- 
ing activity, 1957 concluded with 
total new natural gas reserves discov- 
eries of slightly more than 20 trillion 
cubic feet. 

This represents 384 million cubic 
feet of new reserves for each new 
well drilled—49 million cubic feet less 
than in 1956. 

It is indicated that 626 million 
cubic feet of new reserves were found 
in 1957 for each new productive well 
that was completed. This reflected a 
decrease of 81 million from the 1956 
total of 707 million cubic feet for each 
new productive well completed. 

With these declines, the amount of 
new gas reserves developed during 
1957 averaged 14,000 cubic feet less 
for each foot of hole drilled as com- 
pared with 1956. During that year, 
an average of 106,000 cubic feet of 
new reserves were found for each foot 
of hole drilled. The average was 92,- 
000 cubic feet in 1957. 

Even with the decrease recorded 
for 1957, the year was only slightly 
below the 1955 level. During that 
year, new reserves per well drilled 
averaged 399 million cubic feet, com- 
pared with 187 million in 1954, the 
lowest year in more than a decade. 


Natural Gas Reserves Developed Annually 
in U. S. in Relationship to Drilling Effort 


Millions | Thous Millions 
of | ands | of 
Cu. Ft. of | Cu. Ft. 
Per Cu. Ft. | Per Pro 


| Well Per Foot | ductive 
YEAR | Drilled Drilled Well 





1946 630 181 902 
1947 353 100 515 
1948 371 104 545 
1949 335 93 509 
1950 286 76 442 
1951 360 92 593 
1952 317 77 530 
1953 | 424 104 694 
1954 187 46 297 
1955 399 97 636 
1956 433 106 707 
1957 384 92 626 


Wells drilled include all wells drilled in 
search of production and completed as oil, 
gas, distillate and dry holes. Productive 
wells includes all wells completed in year 
as oil, gas or distillate producers. 
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at a saving to you 


LINERS 


You know the famous Mission hardening for longer life, the same 


Guarantee: “In a competitive test, accurate bore diameter which 
Mission Products will outperform increases the life of piston rubbers 
any other product or your money and liners as you would get in a 
back.” The Guarantee is good because the new Mission Liner. Packing and guide areas 
products are good. meet new liner specifications. Yet, you save 
You can get this same sweeping guarantee substantially on the difference in cost between 
on renewed Mission liners. These renewed _ new liners and Mission renewed liners. 
liners leave the Mission plant guaranteed This is an actual, real saving; and you 
as good as new. And that makes them the are protected with the Mission Guar- 
best liners you can buy. You get the same antee. You can start saving this guaran- 


uniform hardening, the same extra deep teed way with Mission renewed liners. 


59-100 


MISSION MANUFACTURING CO., P. O. Box 4209, Houston, Texas 
ie wyts @ i q)D IN Cable Address—"Missco” © Export Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
MANU NUF A eT TURING CO. In The United Kingdom: MISSION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 


17 Hanover Square, London W.1 England ¢ Cable Address—"Missoman” 





Pistons * Piston Rods * Slips * Gland Packings * Liners * Liner Packing * Pump Valves and Seats * Swabs * Valves * Hammerdrils * Centrifugal Pumps 
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RATIO OF U. S. NATURAL GAS RESERVES TO 


PRODUCING RATE IS DECREASING 
(Reserves at End of Year Divided by Year's Production) 








1946 
1948 


1952 
1954 
1956 


1957 


32.5 
28.9 
26.9 
23.1 
22.5 
21.7 


21.4 
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Gas reserves increasing but 
at lower rate than gas use 


natural gas re- 
1957, 


with the continuing rapid rate of in- 


A DROP IN TOTAI 


serves proved during coupled 


crease in demand, again points up 
the fact that the U.S. production rate 
is steadily outpacing gains in reserves. 

As a result, the 


production still is declining as it has 


ratio of reserves to 


continued to do over the years. For 
1958. 


times 


example, at the beginning of 
known gas reserves were 21.4 
larger than the amount of natural gas 
produced during the previous year. 
This compares with a 21.7-to-1 ratio 
ot reserves to produc tion at the begin- 
1957. These 


ning of two ratios show 


a marked decrease from the 24.3-to-1 
ratio at the beginning of 1952 and the 
29.5-to-1 ratio at the start of 1948. 
At the beginning of 1958. the 
United States had an estimated 
proved natural gas reserve of 246.6 
This amounted to 
than that 
reported at the start of 1957. 


trillion cubic feet. 
8.8 trillion cubic feet more 
In com- 
1957 the 


United States recorded an estimated 


parison, at the beginning of 
237.8 trillion cubic feet of proved gas 
reserves 14 trillion cubic feet more 
than were reported at the start of 
1956 and the largest increase in total 
the end World War 


reserves since 


Changes in U. S. Reserves of Natural Gas, by Years, Since 1945 


Source: AGA . 


. Data in millions of cubic feet, 14.65 psi at 60° F 








uM. US. 
trillion cubic 
165.9 trillion cubic feet 


reserves totaled only 199.7 
feet five years ago and 
10 years ago, 

Reserve figures for the beginnine 
of 1959 are not yet available. The 
Reserve Committee of the American 
Gas Association does not release jts 


annual report until March. 


Reserves outlook optimistic. |)js- 
covery rates recorded in recent years 
indicate the ability of the industry to 
large volumes of 


continue finding 


additional reserves. However, to con- 


tinue this trend, producers must be 
allowed the 
make the 


from an 


incentives necessary to 
effort worthwhile 
standpoint. This 


takes on an added importance in view 


costly 


economic 


of burgeoning demand for natural gas. 

As compared with the discovery of 
1957, the 
24.9 trillion cubic 


20.1 trillion cubic feet in 
discovery of almost 
feet of new natural gas reserves dur- 
ing 1956 accounted for the largest 


single discovery vear in_ history. 


Estimates of Proved Reserves of Natural 
Gas in U. S., by Years, Since 1918 


(Production from Bureau of Mines) 


Reserves 
End of Net Ratio 
Year | Production) Reserve 
(Billion Authority for (Billion to 








CHANGES IN RESERV ES bU RING YEAR 
—— — — Ratio of 
(Add.) Reserves Proved | Year-End 
(Net Reserves 
Dissovesice Total Change) Estimated | to Year's 
Estimated of New Reserves (Add or (Deduct) Increase Proved Prod. 
Proved Fieldsand Proved Deduct) Net or Reserves (Year's 
Reserves | Extensions New Pools During Net Production Decrease End of Supply) 
Beginning and in Old Year Change in During (Cols. 4+ Year Col. 8+ 
of Year Revisions Fields (Cols.2+3) Storage Year 5—6) (Cols. 1+7) Col. 6 
YEAR 1 (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1945 1 17,789,367 
1946 147, 789, 367]... 17,729,152 - 4,942,617 +1 2,786,535) 160,5 575,901 32.5 
1947 160,575,901] 7,570,654 3,410,170 10,980,824 . 5,629,811 + 5,351,013] 165,926,914 29.5 
1948 165,926,914] 9,769,483 4,129,089 13,898,572] + 51,482 6,007,628! + 7,942,426] 173,869,340 28.9 
1949 173,869,340] 8,061,429 4,612,870 12,674,299] + 82,746 6,245,041, + 6 "512,004 180,381,344 28.9 
1950 180,381,344] 9,172,381) 2,877,351 12,049,732 + 54,301 6,892,678) + 5,211,355) 185,592,699 26.9 
1951 185,592,699] 13,013,606 3, 039, 385 16,052,991 $132,751 7,966,941 + 8,218,801 193, sil, 500 24.3 
1952. . 193,811,500] 8,934,470 5,411,043 14,345,513] +198,850 8,639,638 -+- 5,904,725] 199,716,225 23.1 
1953. . 199,716,225] 13,371,355 7,081,661) 20,453,016] +516,431 9,238,540 +-11,730,907] 211,447,132 22.9 
1954... 211,447,132] 4,632,309 4,966,894 9,599,203] + 90,906 9,426,509 + 263,600] 211,710,732 22.5 
1955....] 211,710,732] 16,298,125 5,719,069 22,017,194] + 87,637 10,118,118) +11,986,713] 223,697,445 22.1 
1956 223,69 445) 19,214,604 5,636,476) 24,851,080] +133,970 10,907,926 .+-14, 077 7 A 24 237,774,569 21.7 
1957 237,774,569] 11,118,319 8,998,993) 20,117,312 179,733 11,502,359! + 8,794,686] 246,569,255 21.4 
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* Not estimated 
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Cubic Estimate of Cubic Annual 
YEAR Feet Reserves Feet) Prod. 
1918 15,000 =o. Holley Poe! 721 20.8 
1919 15,000 - 746 20.1 
1920 15,000 , : 798 18.8 
1921 15,000 : 662 22.7 
1922 15,000 763 19.7 
1923 15,C00 ; 1,007 14.9 
1924 15,600 1,142 13.1 
1925 23,000 Gas Facts? 1,189 If 
1926 23,000 1,313 17.5 
1927 23,000 1,445 15.9 
1928 23,000 1,568 14.7 
1929 23,000 1,918 12.0 
1930 46,000 Ear! P. Hines? 1,943 23.7 
1931 46,000 ‘ s 1,686 97.3 
1932 46,000 1,556 29.6 
1933 46,000 1,555 29,¢ 
1934 62,000 Ralph E. Davis4 1,771 35.0 
1935 62,000 . Y 2,408 25.7 
1936 62,000 2,571 24.1 
1937 66,000 2,854 23.1 
1938 70,000 Lyon F. Terry5 2,960 23.6 
1939 70,000 “ “ 3,162 22.1 
1940 85,000 Ralph E. Davis 3,331 25.5 
1941 113,800 P.A.W.- 3,459 32.9 
1942 110,000 3,701 29.7 
1943 110,000 4,336 25.4 
1944 133,500 4,731 28.2 
1945 147,789 AGA? 4,840 30.5 
1946 160,576 4,943 32.5 
1947 165,927 5,630 29.5 
1948 173,869 6,008 28.9 
1949 180,381 . 6,245 28.9 
1950 185,593 6,893 26.9 
1951 193,811 AGA, 7,967 24.3 
1952 199,716 8,640 23.1 
1953 211,447 : 9,239 22.9 
1954 211,711 9,427 22.5 
1955 223,697 . 10,118 22.1 
1956 237,775 | A.G.A 10,908 21.7 
1957 246,569 11,502 21.4 


1 And Associates, New York, in report September 23, 
2 American Gas Association yearbook, 1945 and 1946 
4 Consulting 
5Formerly of hase National Bank, New 


1947, 


3 Then with Cities Service Co., 


Engineer, Houston 


York. 


6Petroleum Administration for War. 
Association. 


New York. 
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Free World drilling to rise 6 percent 


ComPLeETION of 5.080 new wells in 
the Free World outside the United 
States and Canada 1s forecast for 


1959, as completion rates begin to 


recover from a slump experienced 
last year. This figure would represent 
more than a 6 percent increase com- 
pared to the 4,799 completions tabu- 
1958. 


stll 


and partly estimated) in 
1959 


lated 
However, the forecast 1s 


about 7 percent below the 1957 rate. 

Worip Ort had predicted a de- 
cline in completions in the Free 
World _ last 
proved more severe than anticipated. 


year, but the decrease 
Completions in Venezuela during the 
last half of 1958 
than expected, so that the year’s total 
1.090. In addition, about 60 


were much fewer 
was only 


wells were suspended at the end of 


December. A slight increase is ex- 
pected in Venezuela in 1959, with 
1,100 completions predicted. The re- 


cent retroactive tax boost is causing 
some Companies to cancel or postpone 
development drilling programs fo 
moderately profitable wells, since the 
small expected margins cannot justify 
drilling at this time. However, explor- 
atory drilling may be pushed more 
cases, since under 


strongly in some 


higher tax rates the government will. 


in effect, pay a bigger share of the 


cost of drv holes. 


lhe drilling picture has brightened 
elsewhere in South America. Provided 
Argentina relatively 


stable, and the nation’s fiscal prob- 


politics remain 


lems can be mitigated, the 550 wells 
1959 
conservative. Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (YPF) was operating about 
70 rigs as of January, and was in- 
creasing the number. Pan American 
International Oil Company was ex- 


forecast for may prove to be 


pected to complete the 50 wells re- 
quired this year by its contract with 
YPF, and certain other companies 
under YPF were 
ready to drill. YPF was asking for 
tenders for the drilling of 4,000 wells 
in lots of 200 or 300 in the Comodoro 
Most of the 


scheduled for intensive drilling (i.e., 


recent contract to 


Rivadavia area. areas 


Comodoro Rivadavia and Tierra del 


Fuego) entail moderate depths, 7,000 


feet or shallower, hence 1959 comple- 
tions are apt to increase rapidly. 

In Brazil, Petrobras completed 138 
wells in 1958, very close to the 130 
forecast last year. Petrobras has a very 
ambitious program for 1959, includ- 
ing 149 development wells and 117 
wildcat and stratigraphic tests. Of 
these 266 wells, Wortp Or forecasts 
that 200 will be completed in 1959. 

Western Europe is expected to re- 
main status quo, with completions 
remaining at about 1,050 annually. 
A 30-well increase forecast for West 
Germany is expected to offset the 
decline in Austria owing to rigs being 
worn out without replacements, and a 
possible movement of French rigs to 
the Sahara. 


SOUTH AMERICA-EUROPE TO BE TOP AREAS IN 1959 
DRILLING OUTSIDE U. S.-CANADA 





WELLS 
1487 


1,100 
1,050 
519 
400 
253 
184 
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1959 Drilling Prospects for Free World 
(Exclusive of U.S., Canada, and U.S.S.R. and Soviet Satellite Countries) 























Wells WELLS DRILLED Wells WELLS DRILLED 
Forecast Forecast —_—— -- 
REGION 1959 1958* 1957 REGION 1959 1958* | 1957 
North America, Outside Western Europe 1,050 1,051 | 1,154 
U.S. and Canada 471 432 444 Western Germany.... 550 520 | 561 
Mexico 100 379 389 ee 90) 100} 125 
Cuba-Jamaica-Haiti France...... 110 120 144 
Bahamas (cea 71 53 55 Italy-Sicily. . ee 210 210 =| 207 
Other Western Europ 90 101} 117 
Central America... 16 14 9 - ———- —_——_|— - 
- Africa 253 238 225 
South America 2,587 2,336 2,981 Algeria... eh 125 100 84 
Argentina... 550 368 346 Other Africa... 128 138 | 141 
Colombia 170 160 156 — an ee 
Ecuador. 15 32 74 Far East—Oceania 519 533 | 526 
Peru... ,; LOO 120 151 D5 5. oc a8 250 250 292 
Trinidad 345 330 314 Indonesia ; 150 173 157 
Venezuela 1,1007 1,090 T 1,746 Other Far East 119 110 cf 
Other South America 307 236 | 194 i , 
-- Total. . 5,080 4,799 5,539 
Middle East Baad ‘ai 184 195 200 wre 
* 1958 completions partially estimated in some areas. 
+ Does not include suspended operations. 
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U. S. REFINERY 
CRUDE OIL RUNS 
(Thousands of Barrels Daily) 
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1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 1959 


U.S. REFINERY crude runs to stills 
will reflect about a 6.8 percent in- 
crease during 1959, according to U.S. 
Bureau of Mines estimates. 

With an anticipated increase in the 
total demand for oils during 1959 of 
about 4 percent, it is desirable that 
crude runs to refineries amount to a 
daily average of 8,136,000 barrels, an 


increase of approximately 500,000 


Refinery crude 


PERCENT OF U. S. 
REFINING CAPACITY 
OPERATING END OF YEAR 
92.4 92.2 


82.9 


1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 
A WORLD Oil Chart 


runs to rise 6.8 percent 


barrels daily from the previous year. 
This range of refinery runs will 
permit some addition to stocks if de- 
mand remains at about 4 percent 
greater than last year’s. At the same 
time, higher crude runs than those 
reflected by the almost 7 percent rise 
would result in another oversupply of 
refined product inventories, a prob- 
lem existing at the start of 1958. 


U. S. Crude Runs to Stills, by Years 
Source: Bureau of Mines, except Nov.-Dec., 
1957 from API. 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 











Year Total | Daily Year Total Daily 


1918...| 326,025 893 1939 
1919...) 361,520 990 1940.| 1,294,283 | 3,536 


1920... 433,915 | 1,186 
———|— 1941.| 1,409,192 | 3,861 
1921...| 443,363 | 1,215 1942. 
1922...| 500,706 | 1,372 1943 
1923...| 581,238 | 1,592 1944.| 1,665,684 | 4.551 
1924...| 643,719 | 1,759 1945.| 1,719,534 | 4.711 

1925...| 739,920 | 2,027 
1946.| 1,730,197 | 4,740 


1926...) 779,264 | 2,135 1947. 1,852,246 | 5,075 
1927...| 828,835 | 2,271 1948. | 2,048,349 | 5,597 
1928...; 913,295 | 2,295 1949. | 5,944,221 | 5,327 
1929...| 987,708 | 2,706 1950 


1930...} 927,447 | 2,541 
1951. | 2,370,404 | 6,494 





1,237,840 | 3,391 


























1931...| 894,608 | 2,451 1952.| 2,441,259 | 6,670 
1932...) 819,997 | 2,240 1953.| 2,554,865 | 7, 
1933...| 861,254 | 2,360 1954.| 2,539,564 | 6,958 
1934.. 895,636 | 2,454 1955 | 2,730,218 





1935...| 965,790 | 2.646 
- 1956 | 2,905,106 | 7,937 














1936--.| 1,068,570 | 2,919 1957 890,436 919 
1937 .} 1,183,440 | 3,242 1958.) 2,775,713 | 7,605 
1938...| 1,165.015 | 3,192 —— | ——__— / —____ 


1959 
Est.! 2,969,640 | 8,136 









U.S. refining capacity at the be- 
ginning of 1959 was about 9.6 mil- 
lion barrels daily. In December, 1958, 
crude runs to stills averaged 7,956,- 
000 barrels daily, or 82.9 percent of 
capacity. U.S. refining capacity at 
the start of 1958 was approximately 
9,085,000 barrels a day. In December, 
1957, runs to stills averaged 7,816,000 
bpd, or 86 percent of capacity. 


Canadian drilling increase forecast for '59 


ABILITY TO PRODUCE more oil than 
available markets can absorb, espe- 
cially since imposition of U.S. restric- 
tions on crude oil imports, is continu- 
ing to retard Western Canada drilling 
activity. Consequently, it appears that 
only a small increase in drilling is 
likely to be recorded during 1959. 

Worip Or 3,050 


wells and almost 13.6 million feet of 


estimates that 


hole will be drilled in Canada during 
the current year. That would be an 
increase of 43 completions and slightly 
more than 316.000 feet of hole from 
1958. 

Western Canada is expected to ac- 
count for all of the drilling rate 
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FEWER WELLS HAVE BEEN DRILLED IN WESTERN 
CANADA IN RECENT YEARS 





WELLS 





1950 
1955 
1957 
1958 


1959 
Est. 


WORLD OIL 





1,001 
2,766 
2,993 
2,557 
A WORLD OIL Chart 
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increase. That area is expected to 
have a total of 2,600 completions with 
an accompanying footage of 15 mil- 
lion feet. During 1958, a total of 2.557 
wells was drilled in Western Canada, 
with a resultant footage of almost 12.7 
million feet. Drilling in Eastern Can- 
ada, it is anticipated, will be on a par 
with the previous year, when 450 
wells were drilled with total footage 
of 585.000 feet. 

The Canadian oil industry, as else- 
where. has been affected by the in- 
fluence of the world crude oil surplus 
on earnings, which in turn affects 
drilling operations. Alberta has borne 
the brunt of the decrease in crude 
output, because of the extreme vul- 
nerability of its export business with 
the U.S. West Coast. But Saskatche- 
wan has had a major increase of more 
than 20 percent. 

Saskatchewan’s growth record stems 
from the proximity of its oil to eastern 


Forecast of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in Canada During 1959 


Western Canada 
Wells Footage 





Eastern Canada All Canada 


——- f -———__ | eee 
| 


Wells Footage 





Wells | Footage 
1959 Forecast... .| 2,600 13,000,000 450 585,000 | 3,050 | 13,585,000 
ere 2,557 | 12,683,921 *450 *585,000 | 3,007 13,268,921 
EEE 2.993 13,968,509 446 | 577,139 | 3,409 14,545,648 








* 1958 Eastern Canada estimated. 


and southern markets, availability of 
medium gravity crude which is in de- 
mand by the U.S. northern states, and 
the absence of prorating to market 
demand. 

As 1958 drew to a close, the con- 
sensus was that Canada’s decline in 
production of crude oil, as compared 
with the previous year, would be 
halted. Recently, industry forecasters 
predicted that Canada would begin 
the current year with production 
amounting to slightly below 450,000 








barrels per day on the average, or ap- 
proximately 10 percent below the 
1957 average of less than half a mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

Thus it is that the outlook is 
brighter for the current year. With- 
out an increase in export markets, 
Western Canada’s total production is 
expected to recover a sizable part of 
the loss sustained last year. It is an- 
ticipated that this recovery will be 
reflected in an increase in Alberta 
Province’s crude oil production. 


Extra copies of this issue are available at $1 each 








To Men Looking For 


Latest Drilling Ideas and Methods... 


KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL 

COMPETITIVE DRILLING 
By Roy A. Bobo, Robert S. Hoch, 
Geo. S. Boudreaux and R. R. Angel 

The annual cost to the oil 
industry for well drilling is a 
staggering figure. The trend to- 
ward deeper depths continues 
with resultant disproportionate 
rise in drilling costs. The pur- 
pose of this book is to provide 
the reader with a practical dis- 
cussion of the rotary drilling 
process . with emphasis on 
the factor most affecting rig 
economy—the bit perform- 
ance. Ideas and methods are 
complete with charts, graphs, drawings, photographs and 
tables. 

Contents include: Introduction and Drilling Economics, 
Influence of Formation Characteristics on Rock Bit 
Design, Importance of Rock Bit Sizes, Weight and Rotary 
Speed, Rotary Circulation Systems and Their Inherent 
Pressure Losses, Function of Drilling Fluid, Rotary Hy- 
draulics and Some Variables Contributing to Successful 
Use of Jets and Conventional Bits, Aerated Muds, Air 
and Gas Drilling. (1958). 

144 pages, 68 illus. (including special removable fold-out 
sheets containing large, easy-to-work charts) . Price $5.50 
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VOLUME REQUIRE- 

MENTS FOR AIR 

AND GAS DRILLING 
By R. R. Angel 

This book presents an ex- 
pert study of circulation rates 
required for air and gas drill- 
ing. Rates are the minimum 
necessary to produce veloci- 
ties in the bottom of the an- 
nulus that are equivalent in 
lifting power to a standard 
air velocity of 3000 feet per 
minute. 

Seventy-four curves (full- 
page size) show you air or 
gas requirements in standard cubic feet per minute vs. 
depth for a particular drilling rate. Data for gas gravities 
of 1.0 (air), 0.8 and 0.6 are also included. Circulation 
rates for intermediate gravities can be found by interpo- 
lation. Solutions presented were obtained on digital com- 
puter. (1958). 

516 pages, Miustrated..................... Price $3.50 





Send | Book Department 


Orders | Gulf Publishing Company 


fo: | P. O. Box 2608, Houston, Texas 
Attach your check or Money Order and shipment 
will be made promptly via prepaid Parcel Post. 
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Wherever You Are... 
There’s “AMERICAN IRON” 


If you are drilling for, or producing oil anywhere in the 


DRILL 
COLLARS 


American Iron 
remium Steel 
Drill Collars, with 
highest tensile and 
impact strengths, 
add longer life to 
your entire drill 
string. Regular or 
Rol-Fiex with 
hand applied 

connectors. 


world .. . jungles, deserts, frozen lands or swamps, you’ll find 
American Iron Sales and Service representatives ready to 
make available to you the complete line of American Iron 
Drilling and Production Equipment. 

American Iron export agents know their products! They 
have been factory-trained on the manufacturing procedures 
. .. product design . . . and the latest methods of field opera- 
tions of all American Iron export products. 


KELLYS 


For dependable 
® rotation of your 
drilling string, 
American Iron 
Hex or square 
kellys are better 
balanced for 
smooth running at 
all drilling speeds. 


More and more, oil producers throughout the world are 
relying on the superior performance and dependability of 
American Iron Drilling and Producing Equipment. . . and 
the experience of American Iron’s export agents. 

Next time you plan to order for export ...... 
SPECIFY AMERICAN IRON PRODUCTS! 


KELLY 
BUSHINGS 


New Kelly Bushing 
pivoted-cage 
rollers are self- 
aligning with 
kelly, increasing 
life of all rotating 
parts. No 
adjustments, no 
shims needed for 





OVERSHOTS VALVES & SEATS TOOL JOINTS 








American Iron Releasing and Built for high pressure opera- Hand-applied ‘‘Straight Grip”’ accurate fit at rig. 
Circulating Overshots are in tion, with 3-web seat for max- tool joints, with 4-point seal 
worldwide use. The best hole imum fluid flow. Outlasts and protection, are easily removed 
insurance for your rig floor. outperforms all others. and installed at your rig. 
AMERICAN IRON & MACHINE WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
~ 518 North Indiana Avenue + Oklahoma City, Oklahome 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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What’s Happening | 


among MEN 





Richard Ny Jack J. Leener 


Richard Ny has been elected treasurer and 
Jack J. Leener has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany. Prior to Ny’s election, the treasur- 
ers position was held by Russell D. Rich- 
ardson, who continues as vice president, 
finance and controller. Prior to Leener’s 
present appointment he was a_ United 


Press staft correspondent 


Donald P. Flynn, of Tulsa, has been elect- 
ed assistant vice president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. Mr. Flynn will 


be active in Republic’s National Accounts 
Division. 


A. F. Lorton, Jr., has been selected di- 
rector of public relations activity for the 
south and west for Gulf Oil Corporation 
He succeeds Don Riddle, who retired 

Lorton had been head of public rela- 
tions for Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline 
Corporation until re- 
cently. Since Septem- 
ber, 1958, he had 
been associated with 
James A. Clark, oil 
and gas writer, in 
consulting work. 

Lorton served 11 
years as a special 
agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in various assign- 
ments including FBI 
headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., New 
York City, 
Ala.. and Houston. He resigned from the 
FBI in 1950 after serving in Houston 
three and one-half years 
with Gulf will be in Houston 





A. F. Lorton, Jr. 


Savannah, Ga., Birmingham, 


Headquarters 


WORKOVER TIME REDUCED... 


KINZBACH PILOT SPEEDMILL DRILLS 
UP LINERS AT RAPID RATE WITH 
MINIMUM TOOL COST! 


Cutting blades of sintered tungsten carbide 
aggregate are accurately centered in casing or 
liner by pilot nose for rapid, even cutting. 
Interchangeable blades can be quickly and 
easily fitted into a wide range of body sizes 
with tools commonly found on drilling rigs. 


Positive signal of dulled blades by restricted 
circulation prevents loss of rig time in non- 


productive rotation. 


Write for complete information and prices 
on Kinzbach Pilot Speedmill Liner Cutter and 


other milling tools. 






P. O. Box 277 & 
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KINZBACH TOOL CO., INC. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
EXPORT: 74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Alan C. Roberts was elected trust of- 
ficer at a meeting of The Fort Worth 
National Bank’s board of directors held 
recently. At the an- 
nual meeting of stock- 
holders the following 
directors and advisory 
directors were re- 
elected: Messrs. B. L. 
Anderson, W. Hoyt 
Baird, Perry R. Bass, 
Dr. Coleman Carter, 
Jr.. D. M. Cogdell, 
Wm. Fleming, E. F. 
Freeman, H. B. Fuqua, 
Raymond C. Gee, 
George W. Herd, Joe 
B. Hogsett, F. Kirk 
Johnson, Ben E. Keith, 
Porter King, Marvin 





Alan C. Roberts 
Leonard, Web Maddox, W. M. Massie, J. 


E. McKinney, W. L. Pier, Guy Price, 
Arch H. Rowan, Ray O. Shaffer, B. B. 
Stone, A. W. Tarkington, Paul W. Tib- 
betts, Estil Vance, Frank M. Wood. 
Roberts, elected a trust officer, joined the 
bank on November 1, 1958, 
of the newly created Oil and Gas Sectior 
of the Fort Worth National’s Trust De- 
partment. 


as Mahage! 


Shell Oil Company recently moved its ex- 
ploration district office from Evansville, 
Ind., to Pittsburgh. Penn. The following 
personnel changes have been made. Paul 
Fairchild has been named Division Explo- 
ration Manager at Pittsburgh and Harry 
Walley, Division Land Manager. Both 
were transferred from Denver where Fair- 
child was area geologist and Walley, area 
land agent. Transferred to Pittsburgh fron 
Evansville were T. P. McCann, district 


CUT STUCK 

SAND LINES 
INSIDE 
TUBING 







KINLEY 
SAND LINE 
CUTTER 


M. M. Kinley Company, Licensees 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Hudson-Eads, Inc...OR 2-533! 
BAY CITY, TEXAS—J. P. Graham...... Cl §-4526 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

Assoc. Eng. & Eqpt., es . TE 5-7046, ZF 8-2023 
CASPER, wYOMING—C. White .3-5264 
GLENDIVE, MONTANA— c: A. White...&M 5-3833 
HOBBS, NEW MEXICO 


Horne Well Service Co.. seeasexened 3-5396 
HOUMA, LOUISIANA 3 

Assoc. Eng. & Equip. Co.:.... .... UP 2-0347 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Assoc. Eng. & Eaqpt., Inc... .CA 5-1103 
KILGORE, TEXAS 

Davis-Kemp Tool Co., Inc. ’ sssneeeee 
LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA i 

Assoc. Eng. & Eaqt., Inc... weeeees- CE 5-6770 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI ao 

Assoc. Eng. & Equip. Co.. ....8-7588 
LIBERAL, KANSAS 

Rainbo Service Main 4-3598 
LINDSAY, OKLAHOMA 

Rainbo Service Co.. ‘ ..PL 6-2530 
MIDLAND, TEXAS 


Luccous Service & Eqpt , ..MU 2-163! 
OKLAHOMA CITY, GKLAHOMA 

Rainbo Service Co.. ..... ME 4-2131, ME 4-0105 
VIDALIA, LOUISIANA _ 

Davis-Kemp Tool Co., Inc bcdinebs bance eee 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA . 

Kline Wire Line Co.. occccce NR Bolsa 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 

Hudson-Eads, Inc, ... ; . 322-8584 
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THERE IS 
NO BETTER 
HOOKUP 


The standard for the oilfield 


Combine an O-C-T casing head, O-C-T tubing 
head, master valve of your choice, and O-C-T 
flow control and you have the finest wellhead 
equipment that is available. 


As a matter of fact, this hookup is rightfully 
called the “standard of the oilfield.” 


Simplicity is inherent in the design of each com- 
ponent. And the economy of this hookup is some- 
thing to consider. 








When you are ready for completion equipment, 
talk to the Oil Center Tool Company representa- 
tive about the “standard.” 


O-C:T 


OIL CENTER TOOL CO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Address Export Inquiries for All Countries to 


P. O. Box 3091, Houston, Texas. 
wire. pnoghits. tt. Aaily ~nwacdee- 
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H. Jacobeen, W. Triplett, drilling foreman, from Elk 


geologist, and his staff of 


M. C. Noger and J. Slagle, geologists; City, Okla., have also been assigned to 
R. T. Elmore, stratigrapher; P. S. Pol- the Fort Smith office. 

hemus, scout; and H. A. Winninger and 

D. L. Hodge, draftsmen. Also assigned to 

the Pittsburgh staff is C Jenks, geol- Edmund A. Clement. 
ogist from Denver: R. G. Ludwig, stratig- Jr., exploration  su- 


rapher, from Tulsa; and A. H. Lobsitz, of- 
fice supervisor from Oklahoma City. A. W. 
Irepatz and J. H. Patillo, scouts, re- 
main in their present locations in Evans- 
ville and Southpoint, Ohio. At Fort Smith, 


pervisor for Delhi- 
Taylor’s, Farmington, 
N. M. district, has 


resigned to engage in 


Ark., the district land agent 1s a W. Wil- geological bins oa 

cox, who was transferred from Tulsa work in the Four 

where he was in charge of the unitiza- , . 
Corners Area, with 


tion and pooling section of the land de- 
partment. R. W. Forster, a geologist from 
Oklahoma City; Leonard Vaughn, 
from Amarillo, Texas, C. J. Cerny, ex- 
ploitation engineer, from Amarillo; and E. 


emphasis on the San 
Juan Basin. 
has opened temporary 
offices in Farmington 


Clements 





scout, 


A. Clement, Jr. 





eoTRACIOR 
DRILIMASTER 


MULTI-PURPOSE- HIGHLY MOBILE 


Ri. 4 The Hands-England Drillmaster 





Pears | 





300 P.A. Rotary Drill is now 
available mounted on a Fordson 
Major Tractor and is illustrated 
on left. 





This design provides great 
manoeuvrability and is intended 
—— to enable the well 
nown H-E Drillmaster 300 P.A. 
Rotary Drill to be used for 
Quarry and Open Cast blast or 
shot holes. 

Although the H-E Drillmaster 
300 P.A. mounted on a diesel 
engined tractor, is ideal for 
Quarry and Open Cast opera- 
tions, it is equally —— 
to some difficult “‘off the road” 
locations, such as may be en- 
countered durin Moon | exp lor- 
ation sartientarts in highly 
cultivated areas. 








An air compressor giving 99 
C F M can be mounted directly 
onto the drill subframe and driv- 
en from the tractor engine. This 
compressor gives an up-hole an- 
nular velocity of 3,000 ft./min. 
when using flush jointed drill 
pipe and holes of the following 
sizes: 


156” o/d. Drill Pipe ie dia. hole 
1.29/32” 
234’ “ a aa ase" “ “a 
27/3" “a “a “a 334" “a “ 


Larger holes or holes drilled 
with mud circulation can of 
course be drilled, but the equip- 
ment for these operations must 
be mounted on a separate trailer 
or tractor. 


The H-E Tractor Drillmaster 
will be found to cover the ma- 
jority of drilling requirements of 
the Quarry and Open Cast oper- 
ator, the Geologist, the Min- 
eralogist, and the Geophysicist. 





Write for illustrated folder, full detail and specifications of this equipment quoting Reference D/TD. 


HANDS - ENGLAND OILFIELD EQUIPMENT LTD 
MANUFACTURERS OF GEOPHYSICAL SUPPLIES 
TEL: 600 CABLES: OIL LETCHWORTH ENGLAND 


LETCHWORTH HERTS ENGLAND 


Exclusive licensees in Western Germany: August Goettker Flachbotrungen, 20a Wathlingen Kreis Celle, West. Germany 
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S. W. Totten has been appointed a dj- 
rector, vice president and general manager 
of exploration for Standard Oil Company 
of California, Western 
operations, Inc. Tot- 
ten succeeds QO. F, 
Van Beveren who has 
been named vice presi- 
dent of American 
Overseas Petroleum 
Limited. This com- 
pany conducts explo- 
ration and producing 
activities over a large 
portion of the Eastern 
Hemisphere and is 
jointly owned by 
Standard of Cali- 
sw fornia and The Texas 

pias Company. Totten’s 
ippointment will bring him to San Fran- 
cisco from Denver where he has been 
serving as vice president of the California 
Company, Standard’s Mid-Continent pro- 
duction, exploration and marketing sub- 





Totten 


sidiary which is headquartered in New 
Orleans. He will be succeeded there by 
H. C. Bemis, former superintendent of 
Western Operations’ Southern California 


exploration district. 


Clarence D. Shepard of Ottawa, Canada, 
has been appointed general counsel of the 
British American Oil Company, with head- 
Toronto. His appointment be- 
January 1. 


quarters in 
came effective 


James Ryan Walker has been employed re- 
cently as staff geophysicist with Murphy 
Corporation, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. He went to El Dorado, Ark., 
from Shreveport, La., where he was a geo- 
physicist consultant. 


director of the strategic 
minerals section, and D. E. Fryhofer, land 
assistant to the director, both of Phillips 
Petroleum Exploration division, have been 
transferred from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
Bartlesville, Okla., Phillips has 
moved the headquarters of the strategic 
minerals section. 


C. N. Holmes, 


where 





Samuel Joseph Benjamin Schiffer 


Samuel Joseph and Benjamin Schiffer have 
been appointed vice presidents of H. Zind- 
ler & Associates. Zindler & Associates 
provide consulting sefvices to natural gas 
and oil production companies, gas trans- 
mission and distribution systems, electric 
utilities, financial institutions and indus- 
trial concerns. Joseph has been active in 
public utility affairs for approximately 25 
including experience as an ac- 
counting examiner and witness for the 
Federal Power Commission. Schiffer, prior 
to joining the Zindler organization, served 
14 years with the FPC. He is a specialist 


years, 


in the areas of rate design, rate struc- 
tures and cost allocation. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1959 
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and Magcobar engineering 


NEW ORLEANS AREA 


Weodli @rslilemevek-y Mme) m 4-11) 


depth type mud 


<2, 13,600 ft. Lime 


b 13,590 ft. T-8 


All along the Gulf Coast, savings have been 
substantial using T-8 instead of other muds in 
drilling shale formations. The secret of T-8, as 
the graduates to the left show, is that it reduces 
the hydration and dispersion of solids, minimiz- 
ing the build-up of formation solids in the mud 
system. 


With other muds, shale solids become part 
of the drilling fluid, increasing the viscosity. 
Water, added to reduce viscosity, lowers the 
mud weight, and new barite must be added. 
The additional barite and water increase the 
volume, so that expensive mud is jetted. With 





weight mud cost of mud 
15.6 \|b./ gal. $130,000 
15.6 Ib./ gal. $ 65,000 


T-8 you can maintain good mud _ properties 
with less jetting, less barite, and at impressive 
savings. 

The successful field performance of T-8 con- 
firms Magcobar’s basic approach to drilling 
fluid problems: Developing better products to 
solve specific drilling problems, and training 
better mud engineers to insure the highest level 
of performance from these products. 


T-8 is only one of Magcobar’s many’ 


answers to the problem of high drilling costs. 
The right products used right by Magcobar can 
cut costs on your next well, too. 


Wherever your drilling operations, you can use Magcobar engineering and 


products. There are more than 500 stockpoints in the U.S. and Canada. 


Elsewhere, write Foreign Operations, P. O. Box 6504, Houston, Texas. 


with Ete lore) er-ta = Ye1alate)ieyeny 


MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 


Houston 








Magcobar 


Complete 
DRILLING MUD SERVICE 








———_—_f____, 2 








Harold Decker of Houston, chairman of 
the state group of the Oil Industry Con- 
servation Forum, has named the members 
of the Texas sub-committee. The members 
of the group are: W. J. Goldston, Johnny 
Mitchell, E. W. Webb and James D. 
Wheeler, all of Houston: C. L. Nors- 
worthy, Jr., and Lewis P. O'Neill, Dallas; 
Alvin C. Hope and Fred W. Shield, San 
Antonio; J. H. Dunn and A. E. Hermann, 
Amarillo: Hamilton Rogers and C. G. 
Contra, Fort Worth. Other members in- 
clude B. G. Byars, Tyler; Joseph I. O'Neill, 
Jr., Midland; E. Bruce Street, Graham; 
J. S. Lauderdale, Abilene, and Marvin L. 
McCullough, Wichita Falls. Decker has 
indicated the first meeting of his 
committee would be called soon to begin 


sub- 


1 study of Texas petroleum conservation. 





David A. Shepard, a director of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), has been 
elected an executive vice president and a 
member of the execu- 
tive committee of that 
firm. Shepard began 
his 3l-year association 
with the Jersey Stand- 
ard organization in 
1927 as a research en- 
gineer immediately 
after his graduation 
from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy as a chemical en- 
gineer. He has been a 
member of the board 
of directors of Jersey 
Standard since 1951 
after wide experience 
with the company’s domestic and foreign 


David A. Shepard 





FOR us 
S 


Kurkose 





oe 


*KIRKOSE’ SODIUM CARBOXYMETHYL 


CELLULOSE @ USED ON A WORLD-WIDE BASIS 


FOR FLUID LOSS PREVENTION @ AVAILABLE IN 
LOW AND HIGH VISCOSITY GRADES ®@ SALT RESISTANT 
SUITABLE FOR BRINE MUDS AS WELL AS FRESHWATER MUDS 


In certain Countries of the world the use of S.C.M.C. for drilling operations is 


covered by patent right 


in connection with which we are empowered to grant licences 


In sales for use in 


these countries (U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, lran, Colombia, Iraq, Brazil, France) we pay a royalty to Drilling 
Specialities Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, of 7c. per lb. actual S.C.M.C., which is included in our selling 
pr In consequence, drillers in these countries are licensed to use our product for any drilling operations.” 


SE CABLE * KIRKSYL’ BURY. ENGLAND. SAMPLES § FLILL TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE WILL BE FLOWN OUT TO YOU ANYWHERE-|MMEDIATELY 





Issued by the Chemical Division of KIRKLEES LTD., BURY, ENGLAND 
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affiliates. After serving as a research en- 
gineer at the Baton Rouge refinery of 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, now 
part of Esso Standard Oil Company, he 
worked on oil hydrogenation and _prod- 
uct application problems until 1934 with 
what is now Esso Research and Engineer- 
ing Company, Jersey Standard’s principal 
research affiliate. 


Sidney R. Saxton has been appointed editor 
of Pennzoil News, published quarterly by 
South Penn Oil Company. Saxton formerly 
was a staff engineer and technical editor for 
the Oil Well Supply Division of U.S. Steel 
Corporation in Oil City, Penn. 


Dr. Charles E. Weaver, a Houston geologist 
of Shell Development Company, recently 
was the recipient of the Mineralogical Soci- 
ety of America Award. He received the 
high professional honor at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Geological Society in St, 
Louis. The award is given each year to an 
individual under 35 years of age for pub- 
lished original consti- 
tuting an outstanding contribution with the 
society's fields of interest. 


results of research 


John R. Suman, a retired vice president 
and a director and member of the executive 
committee of Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 
and an honorary direc- 
tor of the American 
Petroleum Institute, 
was awarded the How- 
ard Coonley Medal 
“for his leadership role 
in the advancement of 
the national economy 
through voluntary 
standards.’’ At the 
same time, William P. 
Kliment, engineer of 
standards, Crane Co., 
was also awarded The 
Standards Medal for 
his “indefatigable efforts and outstanding 
achievements in the practical development 
and application of voluntary standards.” 
Suman of Houston, and Kliment of Chi- 
cago, received the awards at the award 
luncheon at the ninth annual Conference 
on Standards that was held in New York 
recently. 





John R. Suman 


Mark Olsen, petroleum consultant, recently 
moved his offices from Rio Grande City, 
Texas, to the Chastin Building in McAllen, 
Texas. The move also included his Latin 
American exploration company, Petroleos 
Americanos. 


Harry Ptasymsi, district geologist at Casper, 
Wyo., for The Pure Oil Company, has re- 
signed to become a consultant. 


Walter Shannon has been named director 
of pipe line engineering of Gulf Oil Corp., 
with offices in Pittsburgh. Shannon for- 
merly was vice president and manager of 
operations for Gulf Refining Company 
with headquarters in Houston. 


George D. Daly, Jr., formerly petroleum 
engineer The Atlantic Refining Co.’s Mid- 
Continent division production department, 
is now petroleum engineer with Herman H. 
Kaveler, Petroleum Engineering and Man- 
agement Consultant, Tulsa. 
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Why it pays to buy a 
JOHNSTON HYDRAULIC 
PUMPING UNIT 



















a 


— 


An, THE SAVINGS IN MOST CASES IS 
a0 APPROXIMATELY 35 PER CENT 


1. No Foundation Required 
Al, 2. Less Installation Time and Cost 
3. Unit Priced Lower 
4. Smaller Rod Strings Due to Slow Stroke 
When your well goes on artificial lift—ainstall a Johnston 


Hydraulic Pumping Unit. Save the difference. There’s a 
size for every application. 


2 ft. stroke - 3 ft. stroke - 6 ff. stroke - 9 ff. stroke . 12 ff. stroke 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
SPECIAL PAMPHLET CON 
TAINING APPLICATION 
CHART AND MECHANICAL 
FEATURES OF JOHNSTON 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 

L lemme) Sic? vile), | 









ENGINEERED OIL TOOLS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1665 ° Houston, Texas 
Please mail special pamphlet on Johnston Hydraulic 
Pumps to: 


Company 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH SELECTED SUPPLY STORES BY 


ENGINEERED OIL TOOLS, INC. 


1710 BURNETT ST. -—— HOUSTON, TEXAS 








George H. Buchanan has been elected The Texas Company has announced three N. E. Barnett, Tidewater Oil Company, 


senior vice president by the board of di- appointments in the Legal department. represented his company at the twentieth 
rectors of the Husky Oil Company. The R. J. Derby has been named associate session of the course 
senior vice presidency is a new office in general counsel. He will transfer to Tex- on Management 
the company. Buchanan has been vice aco’s New York office from Houston, Problems for Execu- 
president, production. In his new capacity where he has been general attorney since tives at the Univer- 
Buchanan will continue to direct the ex- 1956. A. B. Steed has been appointed gen- sity of Pittsburgh re- 
ploration program of the company and eral attorney in the New York office cently. The student 
will also be responsible for conducting the where he has been an attorney since representing the Con- 
company’s reserves acquisition program 1954. J. J. O'Keefe, who has been assist- tinental Oil Company 
In addition he will direct the foreign ex- ant attorney general in the Houston of- was Allen J. Alexan- 
ploration work of Husky's subsidiaries fice, will succeed Derby as general at- der. The students 


were selected on the 
basis of the quality of 
their performance in 
business and wer 


James C. Gilbert, formerly assistant to the ‘terney there. 


vice president, production, has been named 
Robert Storch, vice president of Alex W. 


manager of Appraisals and Economics and iio Deitahiien Bee. Salen has been 
Micloy, AS riates, Pee Sa, as > 





Roland F. Cowley, formerly acting district transferred from the firm’s Denver office chosen by their com- 
production clerk at Cody. Wyo., has been om Tidien. “hes exmseaitindinn cemeined tex tha N. E. Barnett panies for showing 
named administrative analyst in the of- closing of the firm’s Denver office of the best potential to 
fice of the president, Glenn E. Nielson. which Storch formerly was in charge. assume the responsibilities entailed in 


executive leadership. 


New JENSEN Rotary Jack | Corporation; Howard M. Plant, chairman 


of the board of Norbute and William 


WV Ross, vice president of Norbute, all were 
ROI recently elected to the board of Crescent 
eee 


Petroleum Corporation. The Norbute Cor- 


Ti poration was recently merged into Cres- 
| rs Si EEVES cent. At the same board meeting. Salgo 
was elected to the office of chairman of 


the executive committee and Plant was 





made a member of the executive commit- 
tee The newly elected board members 
will also continue in their former capaci- 
ties with Norbute Corporation which is 
now a wholly-owned subsidiary of Cres- 
cent. William Garbade, president of Cres- 
cent made the announcement 


The promotion of several personnel and 
the transfer of others to and from the 
Miles City office of The Carter Oil Com- 
pany, has been announced. Earl C. Cock- 
rum, present Carter district geologist, has 
been promoted to district exploration 
manager. James P. Duncan, a Carte 
geophysicist in Miles City, has been pro- 
moted to district geophysicist. Being 
transferred to Miles City as district geolo- 
gist is Roy B. Strong, Billings 








Emile E. Soubry, executive vice president 
of Standard Oil Co. 
N. J.), will solicit 
the petroleum indus- 
try on behalf of for- 
eign policy association 
programs of publi¢ 
education in world 
affairs 


That’s the way oilmen are describing JENSEN’S new Rotary Balanced 
Jack. It’s a rugged, hardworking unit—built to last for the life of 


: Donald L. Redman 
your well. And it offers: ona edm 


formerly manager of 
operations has _ been 





Heavier main shafts and bearings . . . a taller, more rigid Samson elected by the board 
Post . . . lifetime lubrication . . . one-man adjustable rack-and-pinon of directors of Cen- 
terbalance ; tral-Del Rio Oils 
aaiati , Emile E. Soubry Limited as vice presi- 
’ ‘ . dent—-operations, and 
Get all the facts on JENSEN'S new Rotary Jack. Simply call, wire or re-elected to the board of directors. 
write. 


STOCKED BY YOUR LOCAL SUPPLY STORE | William A. Lyon and Frank M. Porter 

have been elected advisory directors of 

Made by JENSEN BROS. MFG. co... INC., Box 477-D, Coffeyville, Kansas Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. Lvon, 
Export Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. who is president of Dry Dock Savings 

Bank, will serve as a member of Chemi- 


| cal’s Upper Midtown Advisory Board: 
Porter, president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and also of Fain-Portet 
Drilling Co., becomes a member of Chemi- 
cal’s Rockefeller Center Advisory Board 
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Ly, Robert E. Farrer, engineer, has opened the 
















th Oilfield Research office and laboratory in | 

Se Robinson, IIl. } 

nt 

u- David D. Lobaugh, Jr., who has been audi- 

‘T- tor for Shell Oil Co.’s Tulsa exploration | 

re- and production area treasury department, 

nt has been advanced to the company’s head 

n- office production accounting department. 

ny Dwain J. Dunn, superviso1 of the general 

n- accounting section of the Tulsa treasury de- 

ts partmge nt, will suc¢ eed Lobaugh as auditor FOR OIL col 

he for the Tulsa area 

ot iin i ii 

In Robert E. Old, Jr., has been appointed LINE PIPE COUPLINGS A. P. I. 
r general manager of the exploration and Ye" to 12’’—Seamless, Black or Galvanized pith 
n production operations j PLAIN TUBING COUPLINGS A. P. I. ’ 
ng nto Venezuela for the | 1” to 4’—Seamless 

to Stekoll Petroleum EXTERNAL UPSET TUBING COUPLINGS A. P. |. 

in Company. Old has ex- %" to 3V2''—Seamless 


CASING COUPLINGS A. P. I. 
' 4/2" to 134e@"’—Long or Short 


tensive Overseas expe- 








rience with more than 
€ vears of it in Vene- HYDRAULIC COUPLINGS 
a la as reservoir engi Ye" to 4"—Seamless 
zuela as s ie 
in nee unl adihinah aint. REAMED AND DRIFTED A. I. S. 1. 
m sapae es sihigspe I f i 34" to 12’’—Seamless 
luc lanage \ 
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yr 1944, Old made his | All Sizes and Types 
's- first trip to Venezuela STEEL BUSHINGS AND PLUGS 
xO is veservoir tor So- 3,000 Ib. 
of cony-Vacuum, return- Robert E. Old, Jr. Pe 


as ing to New York as | 
t- chief petroleum engineer in 1946 and then 
back to Venezuela from 1949 to 1953 as 


issistant production manager. Old joined 


1- Stekoll last December | PRODUCTS ‘COMP NY 
1s 
S- R. G. Gree ‘n elected president ol A 
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ind secretary; J. B. Clark was named vice i 
president and treasure1 and M. F. Radspin- f WEST COAST FACTORY: 3 
id ner was elected assistant secretary 
i¢ 
- Donald Reeves, Plains district scout for The 
ke California Company in Denver, has been 
as transferred as landman to the land depart- 
“ ment of the district office in Billings, Mont 
O i 
rr , Sanit 
it 
0. 
it 
I- 
nm 
4 
id : : ; 
James E. Holden Milton M. Cooke 
r Milton M. Cooke and James E. Holden 
2 have announced the organization of a 
j pe troleum property management company. 
: the firm will operate under thé name of 
. Cooke & Holden, Inc., and will offer a Users report savings on operating costs when BROOK A.C. MOTORS 
7 reme service to - . : . 
i- 7 iy ae cla > “. oe furnish power for compressors, pumps, conveyors and machinery in 
liv ) < vas oO 1es ooKe 18 . - 
d dent of the new firm. Mrs. Bernice Dowe factories, mills and mines. Brook Motors require less maintenance. 
c i is als asso at ,00 < . ° ‘ 
Hold . ? “ ; eae we | a : — . =~ There is no finer motor built, yet they cost less. All standard enclosures, 
oO > as secret: an orice anage 
“ The offices for the new firm will be lo- including NEMA Rerates. 1 to 600 H. P. Warehouse stocks, factory 
. ate - 3: t S Ss i - . ° 
of iat in Ger Taek of he Hewes Sere representatives and dealers coast-to-coast. Send for literature. 
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5S Ralph Thomas has been named exploration ane world's most respected motor 

1- representative at Salt Lake City, Utah, fo1 

i the Shamrock Oil and Gas Company. AL K BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 
Cosden Petroleum Corp., has acquired all | 3553 W. PETERSON AVE., CHICAGO 45, ILL. 

t the assets of the Pratt-Hewit Oil Corpo- M OT 0 R 


. ration and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the In Canada: Brook Electric Motors of Canada, Ltd. 
: Pratt-Hewitt Oil Corp. of Texas. 


250 University Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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Happening 








Tulsa NOMAD Officers Hold First Meeting 


First meeting of new officers of the Tulsa Chapter NOMADS brought together this 
group at a luncheon in the Tulsa Club. They are, seated from left, Ray Carter, Tri- 
angle Oil Co., on the planning committee for the group’s inaugural ball held in 
January; John Pearce, Superior Iron Works and Supply Co., senior regent; Oscar 
Irizarry, Petroleo Interamericano, president; and Harry Horton, Tret-O-Lite Co., as- 


sistant secretary. Standing are Guy 


Williams, 


Dowell Incorporated, retiring senior 


regent; W. O. Timberlake, Lucey Products Corp., secretary; Vern Bailey, Bethlehem 
Supply Co., assistant treasurer; James Young, Reed Roller Bit Co., on the dance plan- 
ning committee; Floyd Cummings, Axelson Manufacturing Company Division of U. S. 


Industries, treasurer, and E. M. 


Donovan, 


Martin-Decker Corp., Oklahoma City, 


sergeant-at-arms. New officers not present at the meeting were Paul McGivern, Mc- 
Kissick Products Corp., vice president; Thomas M. Lumly, The Refinery Engineering 


Co., junior regent, and R. R. 
sergeant-at-arms. 


1,000 Oil Men Expected 
At API March Meeting 


More than 1,000 oil 
with the drilling and production phases of 
their business are expected to attend the 
Southern District meeting of the Amert- 


men concel ned 


can Petroleum Institute’s Division of Pro- 
duction in New Orleans, La., March 
25-27 

The meeting offers oil men an oppor- 


tunity to exchange information on ad- 
vanced drilling and production techniques 
with the view of over-all in- 
dustry effectiveness and efficiency. The in- 
dustry’s broad economic problems will also 


increasing 


be discussed 

According to District Chairman Roy 
Bobo of Phillips Petroleum Company in 
Houston, delegates to the meeting will 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, east, south and southwest Texas, and 
the Texas Gulf coast. 

The first day of the meeting will be de- 
voted to meetings of standing committees 
on vocational training, supervisory de- 
velopment, standardization of equipment, 
and drilling and production practice. The 
meeting will be rounded out on March 26 
and 27 by the presentation of papers on 
oil field operations 


comme 


Chairmen for the District meeting are 
QO. L. Furse, Humble Oi! & Refining Com- 
pany, general arrangements: A. L. Vitter. 
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Mathews, Alten Foundry and Machine Co., deputy 


Jr., The California Company, program; J 
E. Gosline, The California Company, pub- 
licity; J. B. Fleming, Welex, Inc., registra- 
tion; W. C. Gorden, Shell Oil Co., enter- 
tainment; and W. B. Hopkins, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, meeting room arrangements 
All are from New Orleans, La. 
Headquarters for the meeting will be in 


the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Powell and Wilson Elected 
New Officers of PESA 


William T. Powell, executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental-Emsco of Dallas and 
Wallace D. Wilson, president of the Wilson 
Supply Company of Houston, have been 
elected president and vice president, re- 
spectively, of the Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers Association. 

Powell joined Emsco in 1937 as chief 
engineer of the Fabricating Plate Depart- 
ment in Los Angeles. He became manager 
of the War Material Division in 1941 and 
was promoted to vice president of manu- 
facturing in 1942. In 1947 he became vice 
president of engineering and manufacturing 
and 1951, executive vice president. Powell 
was elected president of Emsco in 1952. 
January 1, 1957, when Continental Supply 
Company merged into the present com- 
pany, he became executive vice president 
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in charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing, headquartering in Dallas. He is also 
chairman and director of Emsco’s British 
subsidiary, Emsco Engineering Company, 
Ltd. 

Wilson has been prominent in the oil well 
supply business for 46 years. He started his 
career with the Republic Supply Company 
in Houston in 1912 and advanced to secre- 
tary and treasurer of that company. In 1921] 
Wilson organized the Wilson Supply Com- 
pany. He is president of Wilson 
Foundry and Machine Company and th 
Engineered Oil Tools, Inc. In 1953, Wilson 
was named “Grand Old Man of the Supply 
Industry” at the International Oil Expo- 
sition in Tulsa 


also 


Powell and Wilson were elec ted to their 
new positions with the association at thx 
Associations annual meeting recently held 
in Canada 


Stone Elected Chairman 
Teche Section, NACE 


John D. Stone, corrosion engineer for 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company, La- 
fayette, La., was elect- 
ed chairman of Teche 
Section, National As- 
sociation of Corrosion 
Engineers at the Sec- 
tion’s last November 
meeting 

Also elected to of- 
fice were Sam. E. Fair- 
child, Texas Pipe Line 
Company. Lafayette 
vice chairman; Ron J 
Cernik, Union Ol 
Company of Califor- 
Abbeville, La 


nia, 
John D. Stone — secretary and Phil C 
Brock, Dowell, Inc., 


Lafayette, Treasurer. O. L. Bassham of 
the Tretolite Company, Lafayette, 
tinues in office as trustee. 

The 


dinner-danct 


con- 


officers were installed at 
meeting in January 


new 


Stone has been active in the Teche Sec 
tion since his transfer to Lafayette from 
Shreveport in 1956. He was Secretary of 
Teche Section and served as director of the 
Section’s second annual Corrosion Control 
Short Course in 1958. He is active on a 
number of NACE technical committees and 
was treasurer of the Shreveport NACE 
Section in 1956 


Howard C. Pyle Takes Office 
As New AIME President 


The American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers 
have announced that Howard C. Pyle of 


Los Angeles will take office as president of 
the AIME at its annual meeting in San 
Francisco in February. 

Pyle has been president, director, and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Monterey Oil Co. since 1951. From 1947 
to 1950 he was a vice-president in charge 
of oil industry loans’ for the Bank of 
America. He is a native of Williams, Ari- 
zona. 

Four new AIME vice-presidents who will 
take office in San Francisco in February 
include Thomas C. Frick of Lafayette, La., 
regional manager of the Atlantic Refining 
Co.; Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., of 
Schenectady, N.Y., manager of Alloy 
Studies Research for General Electric Co.; 
Elmer A. Jones of Bonne Terre, Mo., di- 
vision manager of St. Joseph Lead Co.; and 
John C. Kinnear, Jr., of McGill, Nevada, 
general manager of the Nevada Mines Di- 
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Fiberglass case (on 
all units) has inte- 
grally-molded steel 
brackets which pro- 
vide a means of 
attaching straps for 
portable use. 
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Clevite’s New Seismic Recording System 


The First Truly Portable 
FM-AM 
Recording System 


Reduced Weight Load—Complete Flexibility 
Rectilinear Presentation 


The average weight of these units is 47 lbs. Yet this 
system is comparable in performance and flexibility to 
the most advanced fixed systems. 

lhe Clevite Recording System can be used for either 
FM or Direct recording. Magnetic and photographic 
tapes can be recorded simultaneously. Monitoring can 
be accomplished by rectilinear sequential direct writing 
monitor, or by conventional oscillograph. 

Signal-to-noise ratio is 52 db (without noise can- 
celling) and 60 db (with noise cancelling). 

In addition to these and other features, the Clevite 
system can be readily integrated into practically any 
existing system. 

We invite you to write for literature and arrange for 


a demonstration. 


HA AVE E 


CORPORATION 





TEXAS DIVISION 
9820 So. Main St., 


Houston 25, Texas 














MFR-1 MAGNETIC FIELD RECORDER 

28-channel, individually sprung FM or Unique belt drive system 
AM heads. Complete head bank is of stainless steel is 
mounted on precision ways and remov- servo-controlled and 
able without tools. Single channel may locked to precision fork 
be replaced and phased in the field. frequency standard. 














TFP-1 MOTOR DRIVE SYSTEM AND POWER UNIT (Transistorized) 
Power unit contains 400 cps time standard, phase comparator, 
motor drive oscillator, motor drive amplifier, and auxiliary power 


supply. 
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preprinted timing 
lines. Rectilinear elec- 
tric or ink stylus. 


DM-2 FREQUENCY DEMODULATORS 
14 channels per bank. 
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Guard Against These Killers! 


... Get The Full Measure of 
Service-Life Built In By Wire 
Rope Specialists 


Tuffy Balanced Standard Rotary Line 
helped drill the world’s deepest 
I-EE in Pecos County, Texas. This 
famous for top performance in use with standard 


well—Wildcat 


rotary line is 


It also does an outstand- 


rigs in any formation 


ing job with jacknife 
rigs in deep drilling be- 


yond 6000 feet 


Tuffy Balanced 
Jacknife Rotary Line: 
Made to 
needs of jacknife rigs 
drilling to 6000 ft. Has 
strength, with 

flexibility to 


the special 


extra 
greater 
move at higher speeds 
over the smaller 
sheaves and drums of 
jacknife rigs, and to 
give better reeving and 
spooling. 





For more 


lata on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page 





Here’s a result of improper socket- 
ing. It was caused by using a poorly 
designed or worn-out wedge socket. 
Failure at the dead end can damage 
other sections of the rope, too. 


The rated capacity of a wire rope is 
based on the breaking strength (cat- 
alog) divided by a safety factor ap- 
plicable to the type of service or 
use. The grade of steel, type of con- 
struction and size of the rope de- 
termine tensile strength. It must be 
properly related to the loads it will 
carry, or costly and dangerous early 
failures are likely to occur. 


Tuffy Balanced Slings & Hoist Lines ‘> 


This team has made a name for cutting #*' 


hoisting and downtime costs in all 
types of materials handling. Tuffy 
Hoist Line gives the balanced combina- 
tion of strength and flexibility needed for a 
longer running rope. Tuffy Slings are made 
of an extra flexible, high-strength machine- 
braided fabric that smooths out uninjured 
after knotting or kinking. 
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Rusty Road to Ruin 
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Rust—No. 1 enemy of steel—takes a ! 
heavy toll in wire rope life. An in- ; 
sidious, silent type of killer, rust , 
often does irreparable damage before | 
it’s even noticed. The one-strand | 
break shown here resulted when the | 
rope was allowed to become rust- |! 
bound through lack of lubrication. 
Tests show that, with | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

+ 


other condi- 


tions ideal, properly lubricated rope 
has up to 10 times the life expect- 
ancy of dry rope. 


Excessive bending of wire rope ac- 
celerates wear. Generally, more flex- 
ible ropes are used bending 
stresses increase (with decrease in 
tread diameter of sheave or drum). 
If a rope is operated on a sheave too 
small for its bending characteristics, 
early failure is certain. Through an 
exhaustive series of bending tests, 
Union Wire Rope engineers have 
compiled data that you can use to 
assure getting the rope construction 
that will give you the longest serv- 
ice life. Ask about it. 


as 


FREE! 


Complete 
handbook of wire 
rope use in oil 
field service 





Latest, most complete information ever compiled 
on the subject in one publication. Shows the va- 
rious rope constructions used by the oil indus- 
try, and gives full data tables on each. Includes 
(in their entirety) ““A.P.1. Specifications for Wire 
Rope” and “A.P.1. Recommended Practice on 
Application, Care and Use of Wire Rope for Oil 
Field Service.” 

Write Union Wire Rope Corporation, 2104 Man- 
chester Ave., Kansas City 26, Mo. Specialists in 
high-carbon wire, wire rope, braided wire fabric 
and stress relieved wire and strand. 
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The Sunday punch for this piece of 
wire rope was delivered by a tractor 
cleat—Just of many crushing 
injuries caused by rope being run 
over or banged into by hard, sharp 
objects. Even the toughest wire rope 
no match for this kind of mis- 
treatment. 














one 
This rope jumped out of sheave and 
was soon destroyed by pulling around 
the shaft. Actually it was a case of 
sudden slack which threw the rope 
out of the sheave. 


1S 


Ponds 


° . . . . 
Even under normal operating con- crushing from poor winding; drum- 
ditions, drum wear gives wire rope crushing from small drum. 
severe punishment. This wear con- 

‘ pi “EP Although drum wear cannot be elim- 
centrate: at oa 1€ cros Ss over points inated, its effects can be greatly 
and at the flange. Excessive drum reduced. Under properly engineered 


crushing results from operating on 
small drums, excessive loading and 
poor winding. Smocth drums are not 


procedures, two and three times the 
service can be obtained from the 
same line by improving drum condi- 


recommended. Here are typical tions. Union Wire Rope Engineers 
“drum beatings’: Cross-over wear; will help you with this problem. Get 
cross-over crushing on drum; drum in touch with us for information. 


Tuffy Wire Ropes are “Job Prescribed’”—Each Designed for a 
Particular Type of Machine 

of wire rope constructions and Union Wire Rope specialists 

there is only one Tuffy line of wire ropes. Each Tuffy was 


one best rope for the particular work for which it is 
a functional part of the type of machine on which 


There are thousand 
make them all. But, 
developed and proved the 
intended. It 
it is used. 


is de Signe d as 


Tuffy Wire Ropes are “job prescribed” and balanced in each prescription are 
all the ingredients of strength, flexibility and toughness to give you genuine 
relief from inefficient operation, foreshortened service life and safety hazards. 
You get longer service life and you cut down on your rope costs. Union Wire 
Rope Corporation, 2104 Manchester Avenue, Kansas City 26, Missouri. 


Your Tuffy Distributor Can Help You Get The Full 
Measure of Service Life 











End of the line came quickly for this 
rope as the result of operating over 
a sheave that did not turn. Note the 
exceptionally heavy abrasion on one 
side of the rope. Sheaves should be 
checked thoroughly and often. 












4 

PF ‘ 
This open kink resulted from mis- 
handling of rope. Guard against 
kinks by proper winding on the 


drum. Never pull a loop smaller. Al- 
ways enlarge it, then straighten out 
the rope. 





y 


When the bearing surface of a sheave 
is too small for the rope diameter, 
pinching action quickly destroys the 
rope — especially when it’s over- 
loaded. The victim shown here was 
knocked out in just 1% hours of 
service. 
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NW Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

\W/ OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division + The National Supply Company 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. « The Armco International Corporation « Southwest Steel Products 
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vision of Kennecott Copper Co 


John S. Bell of Los Angeles, area 
manager for Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
will join the AIME board of directors for 
a three-year term 


Exploration Geophysicists 
To Hold April Meeting 


The Society of Explor: tion Geophysicists 
have announced the 12th annual Midwest- 
ern Meeting of the group that will be held 
April 27 and 28, in El Texas 

This meeting will be sponsored by 
physical societies in Midland, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Shreveport, Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. The Permian Basin Geophysical 
Society host this event which will 
it the Cortez Hotel 


Pas , 


veco- 


will 
headquarte1 





IeS 


H.S. M. Burns Accepts 
Oil Congress Presidency 


H. S. M. Burns, president of Shell Oil 
Company and chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, has accepted the presidency of the 
World Petroleum Congress, it has been an- 
nounced. 

As congress president, Burns will presid: 
at the important functions being 
planned for the meeting 


more 


The congress, the fifth to be held in the 
past quarter century, is scheduled for New 
York for May 30, through June 5, and is 
expected to draw 5,000 to 6,000 executives, 
scientists and technologists for 50 coun- 


tries 
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DAVEY, PAXMAN& COLTD 


A member of The Ruston Group 
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FIELD EXCURSION EASTERN 
LLANO REGION, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology, The University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas, by Virgil E. 
Barnes, 75 cents. 

A description of a few of the more in- 
teresting localities in the eastern part of 
the Llano region, frequently visited by 
geologists, with a listing of geology units 
recognized in that area make up this in- 
formative booklet. An index map of route 
and localities and detailed geologic maps 
of individual areas also are included 


PETROLEUM SOURCEBOOK — 1958, 


National Petroleum Bibliography, Box 

3586, Amarillo, Texas, $6. 

This new book publication lists some 
+.000 information sources covering 82 


countries and 82 states, provinces and geo- 
graphic regions. More than 500 special 
publications of value to oil men are classi- 
fied, as well as the regional material from 
nearly 100 trade magazines and journals. 

Compiled from 1,000 pages of literature 
references issued in 1957 by National 
Petroleum Bibliography, the book is de- 
signed to place in one package the loca- 
tion of petroleum information most often 
sought by well drillers, geologists, petro- 
leum engineers, executives and researchers 


OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENT IN 
OHIO, Ohio Division of Geological 
Survey, The Ohio State University, Or- 
ton Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio, Free 
The annual report on the oil and gas 

drilling activities: in Ohio shows an in- 

crease of 800,000 barrels of oil and 534 

million cubic feet of gas produced over 

last year in spite of the fact that fewer 
wells were drilled. 

The report includes a summary of drill- 
ing statistics by producing horizon and by 
county and a list of well sample cuttings 
and cores received during the year by the 
Ohio Geological Survey 


IMPROVING OIL RECOVERY, Pro- 
ducers Publishing Company, Box 411 
Bradford, Pa., $2.50 plus 25 cents for 
postage. 

Here is a booklet that compiles the lec- 
tures given by experts in the oil industry 
at the University of Texas to the students 
studying petroleum engineering. The his- 
tory and significance of fluid injection op- 
erations, through the financing of oil pro- 
duction, down to new techniques being 
used for improving oil recovery are dis- 
A good insight as to what the 
the oil industry can look for- 


closed. 
future of 
ward to 


GEOLOGY OF THE FLANKS OF THE 
OZARK UPLIFT,-.Oklahoma Geolog- 
ical Survey, Bulletin 77, Norman, Okla., 
by George G. Huffman, $6. 

The search for petroleum and_ natural 
gas in this region will be enhanced by the 
detailed mapping shown on the plates, the 
numerous measured sections and the pre- 
cise stratigraphic material. It will also help 
ground-water supplies and the develop- 
ment of limestone resources. 

About 12 man-years of field work and 
25 of laboratory, drafting and writing 
went into the work of the geologists who 
made the data available. 
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Thru-out oil land the smooth, 
true running Ajax fly wheels 
symbolize the cheapest and most 
dependable long life power in 


the oil producing business. 


Simplicity in design — Finest 
craftsmanship in building —Best 
possible materials —add up to 


DP-60, 912” bore, 12” stroke. Recommended speed range 300 to 475. Rated BHP 60 at the lowest ultimate cost. 


475 RPM. Overall length 9612”. Overall width 6414”. Total weight 6200. 


44 
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Horsepower with the broadest range of engine capacities 
for the greatest number of applications in the field ... eight 
sizes, 12 to 115 useable HP. 





Yes, they cost a little more ... but the bonus features give 





units have run 10 years and longer without even cylinder 
head removal. 
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more horsepower per dollar for a longer time. Many AJAX i 
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AJAX GAS AND OIL ENGINES 







AJAX IRON WORKS cCoORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


OIL FIELD DISTRIBUTORS: The National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
@ R. B. Moore Co., Bolivar, N. Y. @ Bethlehem Supply Co., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 







AJAX also builders of 


Pressure Pumps Compressors 

















SAVE UP TO 60% IN PIPING COSTS! 


Now there’s no need to buy overweight pipe. Thanks to 
Victaulic engineering, you can select lightweight pipe “job- 
rated” to your conditions and install it the new VIC-EASY 
way. You'll cut costs of pipe, transportation, and handling 
—you'll save from 30% to 60% in man-hour installation. 


LIGHTWEIGHT PIPE in thicknesses 
from .065” handles high pressures. 
Leading mills make sizes 114" to 12”, 
steel or aluminum, with VIC-EASY 
roll-grooved ends. 


VICTAULIC SNAP-JOINT COUP- 
LING assembles and locks by hand— 
no wrenches or tools required. Other 
bolted styles of Victaulic Couplings 
alternately usable. 


VIC-EASY PORTABLE GROOVER 
rolls grooves into pipe in seconds. 
Manually or power-operated, this 
groover removes no metal... retains 
full wall thickness. 


VICTAULIC FULL-FLOW FITTINGS 
team up with our couplings and light- 
weight pipe to provide a complete 
VIC-EASY system...cuts costs of in- 
stallation and operation. 








4 6) API Division of Preduction, South- 
western District, Scharbauer 
Hotel, Midland, Texas. 

16-19 | AAPG, 44th Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hilton, Dallas. 

17-21 | NACE, National Meeting, Civic 
| 


Auditorium, San Francisco. 
19-20 | SAE, National Production Meeting, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 


25-27 | API Division of Production, South ern 
District, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
‘ Orleans. 
- | 


Apr. 2) Power Conference, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 21st American 
Power Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


APRIL 


5—- 9 | Nuclear Congress, Engineers Joint 
Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8-10 | API Division of Production, Eastern 
District, Spring Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

20-24 | Petroleum & Chemical Industry Short 

Courses, Safety Engineering, 

University Downtown Center, 

Lockett Hotel, the University of 

Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


22-24 | API Mid-Continent District Meeting, 
Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas. 
26-28 | TIPRO, t4th Annual Meeting, 


} Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

27-28 | Petroleum & Chemical Industry 
Short Courses, Automatic Con- 
trol, Oklahoma Memorial Union 
Building, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 


27-28 | SEG, 12th Annual Midwestern Ex- 
opm Meeting, Cortez Hotel, 
| El Paso, Texas 
30- 


May 1| API Division of Production, Pacific 
| Coast District, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


6- 8 | API Division of Production Rocky 
Mountain District Meeting, 
Gladstone, Henning and Town- 
send Hotels, Casper, Wyo. 

7- 8 | Society of Petroleum Engineers of 
AIME, Permian Basin Oil 
Recovery Conference, Midland, 
Texas, site unreported. 

15-25 | International Petroleum Exposition, 
Tulsa, Okla 

27-29 | 14th Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 


Nomads’ Chapter monthly meet- 
ing: Los Angeles, second Wednesday, 
Jonathan Club, Wallace A. Sawdon, 
Secretary. Houston, second Monday, 
Ye Old College Inn, Harry E, Estes, 
Secretary. Dallas-Fort Worth, first 
Monday, Greater Dallas Club, Hank 


For complete information write for Bulletin GG2 Davis, Secretary, Tulsa, Hotel Tulsa, 


COMPANY OF AMERICA | Gilbert Swift, Secretary. New York, 
first Monday, Hotel Biltmore, Jesse 
P.0.BOX 509 ¢ Elizabeth, N. J. 


WORLD OIL 


E. Hickman, Secretary. 
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DRILLING SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


a 


*Driscose is a trademark for Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose 


Reduce 
drilling costs... 


use DRISCOSE 
low solids mud 


Studies contrasting the drilling effi- 
ciency of low solids versus high 
solids muds show increases in 
feet-per-bit ranging from 22 to 
97%, and increased penetra- 
tration rates from 26 to 48%. 
It is understandable then that more 
and more operators are combating 
ever increasing costs with low solids 
muds... and specifically low solids 
muds formulated with High-Viscos- 
ity DRISCOSE. With this pure 
CMC material, you can make a 
mud containing a minimum of sol- 
ids, yet possessing the necessary 
viscosity, wall-building properties, 
low gel strength, stability, etc. 

A reduction in solids of 19.25 
Ibs. per bbl. can be obtained in 
mud with an apparent viscosity of 
16 centipoises by using %4 lb. of 
High-Viscosity Pure DRISCOSE 
and 5 lbs. of bentonite per bbl. of 
water. Normally, mud of this vis- 
cosity requires approximately 25 
lbs. of bentonite per bbl. of water. 

Technical data and literature . . . 
assistance on formulating low solids 
muds available upon request. 

Four grades of DRISCOSE are 
available from your mud dealer: 
High Viscosity, Medium Viscosity, 
70S High (all 99+% pure CMC) 

. and Technical Grade (72°; 
CMC) of different viscosities. 


Aes tose { 
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PUMPING 
PROBLEMS 
uaa 


Darcova 
seating 
cup 


with DARCOVA 


composition valve cups 


| paraniely valve cups are fhe truly 
texture-engineered cups that give 
you exactly the right composition for 
maximum pumping efficiency and cup 
life under varying conditions of depth, 
pressure, temperature, corrosion and 
abrasion. 

Darcova valve cups are available in 
a complete range of sizes and types for 
your job, and assure maximum pro- 
duction with minimum down-time. 


Send for Bulletin No. 5502 and specify DARCOVA 
at your supply store. There is no substitute. 


DARLING VALVE 


& MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT 28, PA. 
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jata on advertised products, 


What’s Happening ee 


among: 
SERVICE and 
SsSsuUuUPPLY MEN 





B. R. Dixon G. D. Duke 


Johnston Testers has announced the re- 
organization of Johnston's field offices into 
two divisions, each containing three areas. 
B. R. Dixon, formerly assistant to the 
president, will be the division manager of 
the northern division, with headquarters 
in Denver. The northern division con- 
tains the California, Rocky Mountain and 
Kansas-North Texas-Oklahoma areas. G. 
D. Duke, formerly assistant manager of 
field operations, will be the southern di- 
vision manager with headquarters in 
Houston. The southern division takes in 
the Louisiana-Mississippi, Texas Gulf 
Coast and the West Texas areas. Dixon 
joined Johnston Testers in 1953 as a 
sales engineer. He was promoted to as- 
manager in 1957 and to 
assistant last summer. Duke 
joined Johnston Testers as a tester in 
1946. He became, successively, manager 
of the Tyler district, the Houston district 
and then the Kansas-Oklahoma area. He 
was promoted to assistant manager of field 
operations in August 1958 


sistant sales 


presidential 


Floyd R. Anderson, administrative as- 
sistant of the Denver division of Gardner- 
Denver Company, has been named chief 
metallurgist of the 
firm. He will super- 
vise metallurgical op- 
erations of all divisions 
of Gardner- Denver, 
both domestic and 
foreign. Anderson 
started his career with 





Denver Rock Drill 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1925 asa 
— laboratory assistant. 


Denver Rock Drill 
merged with the Gard- 
ner-Governor Com- 
pany, Quincy, III., in 
1927, to become Gard- 
ner-Denver Company, 
which is celebrating its centennial in 
1959. Anderson was a metallographist for 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., from 1931 
to 1934, when he returned to Gardner- 


iw 


> 


Floyd R. Anderson 





Denver as an assistant metallurgist. He 
was named to head the department in 
1937. 
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C. H. Dresser, Jr., has been employed as 
city salesman for Milwhite Mud Sales 
Company in Houston. Before joining Mil- 
white, he was with Cameron Oil Company 
on the West Coast and the Pan American 
Oil Company in Oklahoma City and 
Houston in their land departments. Dresser 
is a member of the Houston Landman’s 
Association and the National Landman’s 
Association. 





C. H. Dresser, Jr. E. A. McCoppin 


Emmett A. McCoppin has been appointed 
district sales representative for the Willis 
Oil Tool Company, California, covering 
the southern Louisiana and Mississippi 
area, according to a recent announcement. 
McCoppin has been in the oil industry 
for the past eight years and is now making 
his headquarters in Baton Rouge 


H. U. Garrett has resigned as vice presi- 
dent of U. S. Industries, Inc., so that he 
could pursue his per- 
sonal business ven- 
tures. Garrett, a resi- 
dent of Longview, 
Texas, founded the 
Garrett Oil Tools, 
Inc., there in 1946. In 
the short period from 
1946 to 1955, when 
the company was ac- 
quired by USI, sales 
had grown to $3 mil- 
lion. The company 
manufactures and sells 
gas lift equipment, 
lease automation sys- 
tems, permanent com- 
pletion equipment,. valves and drilling 
equipment. Garrett is-a member of the 
Houston Chapter NOMADS and the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America. 





H. U. Garrett 


Baroid Division National Lead Company 
has announced the appointment of W. T. 
Sherman as district superintendent with 
headquarters at Brownfield, Texas. W. E. 
Pierce, service engineer at Odessa, was 
transferred to Monahans, Texas, where he 
will serve as district superintendent. Paul 
A. Newton has been appointed store man- 
ager for Baroid Division at Beeville, Texas. 
Newton will also manage the company 
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YOU PUMP MORE with 


AXELSON 
SUCKER RODS 


AXELSON NO. 77 SUCKER ROD is typical of the “quality- 
for-profit” features found in all Axelson equipment. 


NO. 77 is the most versatile, popular, economical sucker 
rod available when you consider weight to strength. Appli- 
cations range from very deep wells and high volume pro- 
ducers requiring high strength and stress range to dual 
and slim hole completions where strength and small diam- 
eters are required. With No. 77 you can often use a smaller 
diameter, lighter rod while maintaining the proper strength 
to meet production requirements. And, too, this weight re- 
duction may allow a reduction in the size of the surface 
pumping unit. 

NO. 77 is manufactured from a nickel-molybdenum 
alloy steel, fully normalized, tempered from end to end, and 
is treated to develop additional high strength for extremely 
heavy pumping requirements. Alloy content also aids in 
resistance to corrosion fatigue. 


SUCKER ROD COMPARISON CHART 


ABRIDGED 
ROD TYPE MANUFACTURER 


x 
= 


GRADE 


NICKEL 


| yieLD 
TENSILE 

GRADE 

: YIELD 
= TENSILE 


GRADE 


HIGH STRENGTH 


YIELD 


LOW ALLOY 


TENSILE 1120 130 


REGULAR SPIRAL GUIDE HARDENED SUB-COUPLINGS AXITE 
TYPE AND GROUND 


Write for illustrated sucker rod brochure 
__ cians <> 
bodied . 


e585 Axelson 


DIVISION OF U. S. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6160 SO. BOYLE AVENUE + LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA + LUdlow 7-127] 


2 1959 — Axelson — Division of U.S. Industries, Ine 








store at Georg: West Texas. C. L. Apple, 
formerly in Baroid’s Louisiana Area at 
Lafayette, has been transferred and ap- 
pointed sales representative for Baroid’s 


Well Logging department at Houstor 


Lou D. Cochran has joined Rector Well 
Equipment Company, Inc., as sales and 


service engineer. Cochran will work in the 


Odessa area 


Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation 
of Houston has announced the recent ap- 
pointment and promotion of five men 
John T. (Johnny) Foster has returned to 
Schlumberger as senior sales engineer in 
the Texas Gulf Coast Division at Houston 
W. H. (Bill) Throop has been named lo- 
cation manager at Monroe, Louisiana. Lee 
Petty, formerly Division Sales Manager at 


15 h. p. motor operating 
efficiently on single-phase 
electricity—thanks to the 
H-A-S Conversion System. 





Corpus Christi, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager of that area. A. Kane, for- 
merly manager at Fullerton, Calif., is now 
senior sales engineer at Los Angeles. J. S. 
Baldry of Abilene has been appointed as 
sales engineer for Schlumberger in Abilene 


Houston Oil Field Material Company, Inc., 
has announced the following transfers and 
promotions: H. J. Bish from district super- 
intendent, Edinburg, Texas, to export divi- 
sion, to be stationed at Maracaibo, Venezu- 
ela, South America; J. W. Caskey, Jr., from 
Rocky Mountain division superintendent to 
sales representative for the Western United 
States: A. J. Flowers, from warehouse clerk 
to assistant store manager, Casper, Wyo.; 
Jack Hallonquish from sales, Liberty, 
Texas, to sales, Farmington, N. M.; George 
Haltom from manager, machinery sales to 





Write for this N Ow! 


“How to use three-phase motors 


on SINGLE-PHASE CURRENT” 


...and profit from the 
added economy 
and efficiency! 


Three-phase motors cost less than 
single-phase motors, are more efficient, 
and have far greater salvage value. 

The NEW H-A-S Phase Conversion 
System enables you to use three-phase 
motors (3 h. p. or larger) on 220 V 
single-phase current. Three-phase motors 
cost less, operate for less, and can be used 
later on three-phase current. 

On many rural single-phase lines 
service is limited to 5 h. p. single- 


KEN ELLIOTT MOTORS, INC. 


P.O. Box 5158-B 
BOSSIER CITY, LOUISIANA 


phase motors, but the H-A-S Phase 
Conversion System permits the use 


of three-phase motors up to 75 h. p. 

The H-A-S is available in two mod- 
els, for motor mounting and remote 
mounting. 

This is GOOD NEWS in the oil 
country. To solve an immediate problem 
—or for your files—write NOW for 
complete details and the name of your 
nearest supply store or distributor! 









A - #0 -S wast conversion system 
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assistant sales manager, Houston; Wm, A. 
Hawthorne from HOMCO International. 
South America, to division sales and service 
representative, West Texas division; Warren 
Hollier from Rocky Mountain division 
manager to division manager of sales and 
service, Casper, Wyo.; Lester Long from 
salesman to resident manager, Denver. 
Colo.; George Rush from district superin- 
tendent, Odessa, Texas, to district manager, 
Paris, France; Jess Strickland, from stor 
manager to division sales representative, 
Casper, Wyo... and a. B. Summer, from 
Fishing Tool supervisor to district manager, 
Edinburg, Texas 


Haskell 


pointed 


(Inky ) 


spec ial 


Wotkyns has been ap- 
representative for the 
American Iron & Ma- 
chine Works Co., Ine.. 


ra Oklahoma City. Wot- 
a kyns previously was 

: executive vice presi- 
dent of Maloney- 


Crawford Tank and 
Manufacturing Co., 
Tulsa. Prior to that 
he was Mid-Continent 
sales manager of 
Abegg and Reinhold 
Co., Houston. Wot- 
kyns, who will head- 





quarter at the Thomp- 
Haskell (Inky) 
Wotkyns 


mid-continent oil field area. He will work 


in both domestic and export sales 


son Building in Tulsa, 
will cover the entire 


Bovaird Supply Company has promoted 
Ralph Enloe of Shreveport, La., to dis- 
trict manager of the company’s operations 
in the new district including Louisiana, 
southern Arkansas, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Malcomb L. Sutton, field salesman, 
has been made manager of the Bovaird 
Shreveport store. Both men have had long 
experience in the oil field supply business 





Robert H. Ray 


Burton McCollum 


Burton McCollum, president of McCollum 
Exploration Company and a pioneer in 
the geophysical industry and Robert H. 
Ray Geophysical Companies will combine 
their talents to form McCollum-Ray In- 
ternational, Inc. Ray will be president of 
the new company and McCollum will be 
chairman of the board of directors. It is 
planned that this new company will bring 
the latest methods of seismic exploratior 
to oil companies operating overseas 


Harvey D. Lowe has been elected vice 
president of BrakeSol, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
it has been announced. Lowe has _ been 
general manager of the firm since 1950. 
His promotion was part of the expansion 
plan of BrakeSol which has involved sev- 
eral other changes in the sales department 
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WHY VALVE LUBRICATION SAVES MONEY} 
TROUBLE STARTS WHEN METAL RUBS METAL... | 


Under the microscope, metal that appears mirror-smooth to the naked eye shows 
as sharp mountains and deep valleys. This roughness, combined with the heat and 
pressure of metal-to-metal rubbing, causes valve trouble in the following ways: 





STICKING SHEARING PLOWING 
“Cold Welding” occurs when friction or The “‘hills’’ of one surface gouge into If one surface is even slightly harder 
pressure welds the peaks together. The the hills of the other surface causing than the other, the hard peaks act like 
result: sticking. further sticking and scoring. a “plow”. Leakage soon results. 


BUT, WITH ROCKWELL-NORDSTROM VALVE LUBRICATION... 


metal-to-metal contact is eliminated. Here’s what happens when metal-to-metal 
surfaces are lubricated: 





SLIDING ROLLING SEALING 
Lubricant prevents friction heat, elimi- Lubricant becomes millions of tiny bear- Pressurized lubricant forms an im- 
nating danger of cold welding and as- ings . . . metal surfaces actually never penetrable, continuous seal against 


suring easy movement. come into contact with one another. leakage. 


LONGER LIFE, LOWER COST, better valve service re- 
sults when you specify Rockwell-Nordstrom lubri- 
cated plug valves. Notice in the drawing at the left 
how lubricant protects all the working surfaces and 
seals positively against leakage. Since lubricant elim- 
inates adhesion, shearing and plowing, Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valves cost you less to use... year after 
year. Rockwell-Nordstrom valves are available in a 
complete range of sizes and pressure ratings to answer 
every flow control need. They cost no more to buy, 
often less, than ordinary valves. See your nearest 
supplier or write Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. for complete details. 


Canadian Valve Licensee: Peacock Brothers Limited 





ROCKWELL-Nordstrom VALVES 


<i ROCKWELL® 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















through-tubing 


perforating a. 
with the NEW a 


TORNADO JE 


means 


MAXIMUM PENETRATION Sie. © 
MINIMUM DEBRIS , 


New design uses an explosive pel- 
let in the hollow connecting stems. 
This assures complete disintegra- 
tion of the entire jet gun assembly 
upon detonation. 





PERFORMANCE: 


Laboratory tests by a major oil company, 
shooting under simulated well conditions 
into Berea sandstone targets of approxi- 
mately 300 millidarcy permeability, 
vielded the following results: 


2%" O.D. 24 gram charge, spaced 2” 
from the target face 
e Penetration— 7% inches 
e Well flow index 1.51 (151% of open core flow) 
¢ Clean hole— no carrot plugging 
¢ Excellent breakup of case and stem 


1'¥,” ©O.D. 13.2 gram charge, spaced 
V4" from the target face 


e Penetration— 6% inches 

e Well flow index 1.37 (137% of open core flow) 
e Clean hole— no carrot plugging 

e Excellent breakup of case and stem 


Explosive type spacer pictured 
at left allows charge spacing or 
skipped intervals as desired. Any 
length of blank spacers may be 
used with disintegrating ex- 
plosive cord through the en- 
tire length to eliminate debris 
or bridging problems in such 
skips. 





OIL WELL SERVICES, INC. 

7) Vost Progressive Name in Perforating”’ 
GENERAL OFFICE 

Fort Worth, Texas « P. O. Box 1936 « Phone AX 3-1300 





F. iperior perforating, call your nearest GO Oil Well field station 


ERIE, KANSAS SHREVEPORT, LA HEALDTON, OKLA 
Circle 4-3645 65-5884 509 
SNYDER, TEXAS STILLWATER, OKLA WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
HI 3-6408 FR 2-7956 322-7502 HU 6-8013 
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Pat Curtin, Oklahoma City and Bill Ram- 
sey, Pratt, Kansas, have been promoted to 
division treating engineers. Treating en- 
gineers recently added to the BrakeSol 
staff included Harry Morgensen, Okla- 
homa City; Bob Campbell, Healdton, for- 
merly with Oil Well Supply; Preston 
Hanks. Midland, Texas, formerly with 
Aguaness and Ray Petete, Pratt, Kansas. 
formerly with Oil Well Supply 


Appointment of Walter Curlee as admin- 
istrative assistant to Arthur S. Marshall. 
vice president - sales of H. C. Smith Oil 
Tool Co., has been announced. For the 
past two years, Curlee has been chief in- 
dustrial engineer for the company. He is 
a member of the Los Angeles Basin Chap- 
ter of the API and is a member of the 
San Gabriel Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Industrial Engineers. 





a, 


Walter Curlee 


Mario J. Cueto 


The appointment of Mario J. Cueto as 
vice president, export, of Reed Roller Bit 
Company has been announced. Cueto has 
had experience dating back to 1935 in 
foreign field operations and sales work 
Cueto joined Reed in 1940 as a salesman 
trainee. He worked through successive 
positions to special sales representative. 
export sales, in Buenos Aires, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his promotion 
earlier this year to sales division manager. 
Reed export division, with headquarters 
in New York. Just recently, Cueto was 
named export sales manager. 


Hugh Q. Buck of Houston, general counsel 
of Houston Oil Field 
Material Company, 
Inc., (HOMCOQO) for 
17 years and well 
known in the oil in- 
dustry has been named 
acting president of the 
company, it has been 
announced. Buck, who 
is partner in the Hous- 
ton Law Firm of Ful- 
bright, Crooker, Free- 
man, Bates and Jawor- 
ski will continue as a 
partner and serve as 
acting president until 
a new president is ap- 
pointed 





Hugh Q. Buck 


J. Gregory Tierney has been appointed 
sales representative in the Indiana, southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky territory fo! 
Leschen Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc. Tierney has been with the 
City Engineers Department of Indianapolis 
as Superintendent of Maintenance for th 
Board of Flood Control Commissioners and 


HOUSTON, TEXAS has a background in heavy construction 





equipment. 
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PERFORATE 
TUBING 

IN THE 
WELL 


KINLEY 
TUBING 
PERFORATOR 


fet 


V gathering systems, flow lines 
Y salt water disposal lines 


VY water supply systems for 
drilling rigs 


V gas lines to 12’’ diameter 








M. M. Kinley 
Company 
Licensees 














ABILENE. TERAS 

Hudson-Eads, inc occce OR 23-8831 
BAY CITY, TEXAS—I. “P. Graham....... Cl 5-4526 
BEAUMONT, TEX 

Assoc. Eng. & ~ d Inc.....TE 5-7046, ZF 8-2023 
CABIMAS, ZULIA, i} Y aoe 

Wireline Engireers, S.A 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—Tolle, ine... TE 5-5367 
FORT MORGAN, COLORADO—C. A. White.....919 


GLENDIVE, MONTANA—C, A, White...EM 5-3833 | s a 
HOBBS, NEW MEXICO 

Horne Well Service Co... ...........eee00- 3-5396 

HOUMA, LOUISIANA—Cameo, Inc............ 7330 















Eng. & Eqpt., Inc.. ccccceseeGA Soh 168 
HOUSTON. TEXAS 
Mid-Western Well Ser. Co. .. +. RE 4-4262 
LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 
Assoc. Eng. & Eqpt., Inc. eT 
Ph MM staneedecedcenedgenasceces CE 5-3124 





LIBERAL, KANSAS— ~Rainbo Service...Main 4-3598 
MIDLAND, TEXA yf 
Luccous Service i rere -MU 2-163! 
new ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Assoc. Eng. & Eqpt., Inc.. ‘ .«..-WE 5-4983 


ODESSA, TEXAS 
Camco Wire Line Service, Inc........... FE 2-6497 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


piiainde Service Co. aaa ME 4-2131, ME 4-0105 PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES 


Long Line Production Controj.......... GR 3-5739 
PETTUS, TEXAS 

Eddie Jones Eng. Co., Pettus 16, Beeville, FL 8-1218 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNI A 








Regan Forge & Co. ; ccccecd & 2°S805 
SHREVEPORT. LOUISIANA 

Cam ; .8-3615 
VICTORIA, Tex (AS—Camco, Inc.. .H1 3-952! 
WHITTIER. CALIFORNIA 

Kline Wire Line Co ae .OX 3-273! 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
Hudson-Eads, Inc... .322-8584, = 1792, 767-8727, 
723-4690, 767-3783 


PARMACO 











PACKERS | Van-Cor is an unplasticized polyvinyl chloride that 
CASING SHOES resists corrosion of sour crude and brine as well as 
hundreds of other acids and alkalies. Other ad- 
PLUGS vantages of Van-Cor pipe in the oil field include: 
CASING HEADS 1. Light weight (% that of aluminum). This in- 
SWABS sures portability and ease of handling. 


2. Easily installed; high tensile strength; low 
flow resistance. 


SPECIALTIES 








3. Readily formed, machined, threaded and 
QUALITY welded. 
AND Available in normal and high impact types. 
SERVICE ' ' 
Write for Informative Catalog | 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1901 





Available through Supply Stores, 








7 hed eta | 

PARKERSBURG | __ 

MACHINE CO. ' eve |e 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. as eS ae 
PHONE GARFIELD 2-6525 

f 2, O O 
ORDER THROUGH | ra e A = ‘ a 
YOUR SUPPLY STORE bsid ° DOR RO OR 0 
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the National Tube Division of United States — well known throughout the oil industry. 





Steel Corporation, it was announced re- Other personnel changes announced by 
cently. Mason, who succeeds the late An- Iverson include: transfer of John R. Bry- 
drew P. Happer, will make his headquar- ant, to city sales in Dallas from store 
ters in New York, with supervision of manager, Snyder, Texas; transfer of Paul ? 
National Tubes district sales office in D. Iverson, Jr., to city sales in Midland, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and At- Texas, from field sales, Kermit, Texas: 
lanta. Morrison, who succeeds Mason as promotion of Peter C. Iverson to store 
: central sales manager, will be located in manager in Snyder from field sales 
: Chicago and will be responsible for super- Snyder. ‘ 
vising National Tubes’ sales offices in Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Detroit and St. Louis. [, M. (Pete) Oaks has been appointed 
z special representative, Fishing Tool and 
Iverson Supply Company, Tulsa, has an- Wire Line Services 
Louis W. Mason James G. Morrison Ounced the promotion of M. C. Niblack for the Canadian Di- 
to manager of sales department. This posi- vision of McCullough 
Louis W. Mason was appointed sales man- tion was formerly held by T. D. Collins, Tool Company and 
ager—eastern area, and James G. Morrison’ who has resigned. Niblack has been with will make his office 
was appointed manager—central area of the company for over 12 years, and is headquarters in Cal- 


ssiiltaasieletaanaalmritions we gary, Alberta. For- 
merly district sales 
and service manager 
~ | for Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, Oaks has 
been with McCul- 
lough Tool for 15 
years, the past 8 of 
which have been in 
Canada. Oaks will L. M. Oaks 
serve primarily as a 
consultant to the oil industry on fishing 
tool and electric wire line services ™ 


NS RARARRNS 


H-G — NEW LEADER IN TUBING | 
JOINT ENGINEERING FOR HIGH 





PRESSURE CONNECTIONS 





Nf 


HARDY-GRIFFIN Tubing 
Joints are the FIRST 
Field Proved and 
Accepted New Design 
in a Decade 


K&S 
W., 


THREAD SEAL hy 


Kenneth C. Reed has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of The Magco Scene, internal 
publication of the Magnet Cove Barium 
Corporation. Reed was formerly associated 
with Perkins Distributing Company of 
Houston as sales manager. Previously he 
was industrial editor for Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation 














TEFLON* SEAL 





Kenneth C. Reed William C. McAfee 
FIRST Dual Seal Joints 
(TEFLON* Seal and Thread Seal) 


FIRST with 100% Plastic Coverage 
On All Connections, and 

FIRST to be Specifically Designed 
for P-105 Tubing 

Ask your HARDY-GRIFFIN sales 


engineer about DUAL SEAL, the 
NEW Tubing Joint. 


William C. McAfee has been appointed 
pilot for H. C. Smith Oil Tool Company’s 
new Cessna 310 B twin engine plane. 
McAfee has a total flying time of over 
8.500 hours, including more than 1,500,000 
air miles in the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Central America and the Carib- 
bean areas. During World War II he was 
with the U.S. Air Force as a command 
pilot on B-17s and B-29s. 





The Axelson Division of U. S. Industries, 
Inc., has announced the promotion of eight 
district managers to the newly-created 
position of regional sales manager. In- 
cluded in the promotions are: C. W. 
Duplissey, Gulf Coast; L. E. Johnston, 
Canada; C. S. Kyle, Kansas-Oklahoma; 
P. I. Layman, West Texas-New Mexico; 
J. P. Nielsen, Rocky Mountain; P. A. 
Puckett, [Illinois-Eastern; Dolph Witzel, 
California, and C. M. Worley, Southern 
District. 





HARDY-GRIFFIN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Division of Atlas Pipe Inc. 
14522 South Main Street Houston 25, Texas 
Phone: GYpsy 9-9250 
Odessa, Texas — Phone: EMerson 6-824] 
Farmington, New Mexico — Phone: DAvis 5-321] 
t's Tetrafluoroethylene Re 
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; Walker Well Heads, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Ideco, Inc., one of the 
Dresser Industries, Dallas, as exclusive ex- 
port sales representative for their com- 
pany. Manufacture of the Walker well 
head equipment is centered in Tulsa. 
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buy WICKWIRE ROPE 





ROTARY DRILLING LINES OTHER WICKWIRE ROPES 


FOR OIL FIELD USE 


“WISSCOLASTIC” 
DRILLING LINE 


6 x 21 Filler Wire Construction 

6 strands — 21 wires to the strand 

1 fiber core. 

Increased elasticity provides faster, 
smoother drilling, better absorption of 
shock loads, less vibration and whipping. 


6 x 19 Seale Construction —“Wisscolay” Preformed 
6 strands — 19 wires to the strand 
1 fiber core or 1 Independent Wire Rope Core (IWRC) 





Wickwire’s 6x19 Seale Construction with either 
IWRC or fiber core gives excellent service under 
severe conditions encountered in rotary drilling. 


These ropes are supplied ‘Wisscolay” Preformed 
to provide better bending life over multiple-reeved - 
blocks. The rope’s relaxed condition also reduces whip- 
ping and allows more uniform winding on the drum. 


SAND AND CORING LINES 


6 x 7 Construction—"Wisscolay” Preformed 
& strands—7 wires to the strand 
1 fiber core. 





The IWRC construction should be used if a line is 
subjected to crushing on the drum. This Wickwire con- 
struction provides maximum core support with a mini- 
mum of strand-to-core nicking. Crushing forces are 
uniformly transmitted to the very center of each strand. 
This allows the individual wires to resist displacement 
which occurs in some other constructions. 


TUBING, SUCKER ROD OR 
WINCH LINES 


& x 31 Seale Construction 
“Wisscolay" Preformed 

6 strands—31 wires to the strand 
1 fiber core or 1 Independent Wire Rope Core. 
Recommended for better winding 

and increased freedom from twisting. 





These ropes are available in three grades: Double 
Gray Extra Improved Plow Steel; Gray Strand Im- 


proved Plow Steel; Plow Steel. TORPEDO LINES 





“Wisscolay" Preformed 


5 x7 Construction 
5 strands— 
7 wires to the strand 


5x5 Construction 
5 strands— 
5 wires to the strand 


CABLE TOOL DRILLING LINES 


6 x 21 Filler Wire Construction 
6 strands—21 wires to the strand 


1 fiber core 
TUBING OR SUCKER ROD LINES 


18 x 7 Non-Rotating Construction 
“Wisscolay" Preformed 





This construction was adopted by Wick- 
wire for Cable Tool Drilling. The size and number of 
outer wires provide the ideal balance between re- 
sistance to abrasion and ability to withstand bending 
over sheaves. 


18 strands—7 wires to the strand 
1 fiber core. 

Designed so a single part line can pick up an unguided load 
without causing load to spin. Outer and inner layers are 
twisted in opposite directions to counteract rope's tendency 
to unlay under pressure. 





The steel which goes into Wickwire drilling lines is 
carefully selected and every subsequent stage of 


manufacture is closely controlled. Drilling lines are TAPERED DRILLING LINES 











an item of considerable expense to the drilling con- 
tractor and this careful quality control assures the 
users of longest possible rope life. 


The fiber core used in Wickwire Cable Tool Driiling 
Lines is also specially selected to withstand the rigors 
of this very severe wire rope application. 


Wickwire 6 x 21 Cable Tool Drilling Lines are avail- 
able in three grades: Gray Strand (Improved Plow 


To eliminate excessive weight, lines are small at tool end and 
larger at drum end to support weight of cable and tool. 
Individually designed and manufactured to specific require- 
ments. Write for information. 


SOLID PLASTIC CORES 


A core made from a specially developed plastic is available 
in Wickwire Drilling Lines which are required to operate 
under unusually severe conditions. This core is highly resistant 
to the damaging effects of acids and other corrosive fluids 
frequently encountered in the oil and gas fields. 








Steel), Plow Steel, and Mild Plow Steel. 











Note: Wickwire manufactures Extra Improved Plow Steel rope under the name Double Gray. This 
rope, with a catalog breaking strength 15% higher than the catalog breaking strength of Improved 
Plow Steel ropes, is recommended for applications where maximum tensile strength is the prime require- 
ment. Wickwire achieves this high strength with no loss of fatigue resistance or other important qualities. 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings + Butte * El Paso 
Farmington (N.M.) * Fort Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) * Odessa (Tex.) * Oklahoma City * Phoenix * Pueblo 
Salt Lake City * Tulsa * Wichita * PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * San Leandro 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) 





Boise + Denver * 





LOOK FOR THE 


Seattle * Spokane * 


YELLOW TRIANGLE New Orleans * New York °* Philadelphia 5779 
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Robert G. Allen, former vice president of 


Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 


Wis.. was elected pres 
dent in charge ol 
perations The an 
nouncement was made 


‘ 


after a recent board 


of directors meetin 
The board simulta: 
ously announced tl 
election of Victor C. 
Studley as vice 
dent in charge ( 
finance, ig 
Frederick C. Weiblen 
ind the election of 


John R. Warner as 


preside nt 


pres 


{ 


succeed 


Robert G. Allen 


Vice 
Studle \ 


charge of purchasing 


t 


tinues mm his present post 


THE ORIGINAL 


H. R. Langford is now West Coast dis- 
trict representative at San Francisco for 
the Bucyrus-Erie Co.’s drilling division 
Lewis O. Black has been appointed man- 
sales, South Milwau- 


ager ol domestic 


kee. Wis 


John R. Smith, formerly corrosion engi- 
neer for Dowell, Inc., has joined Tretolite 
Co., division of Petrolite Corporation as 
corrosion engineer in the South Louisiana 


district, Lafayette, La 
} 


Ross A. Pfaff has joined the staff of 
World-Wide Instruments, Inc. of Houston 
Pfaff will head the firm’s mechanical en- 
gineering, research and design department 


Douglas Owen was recently appointed to 
the position of executive vice president in 
the Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe Ltd., 
Edmonton, Canada 


pioneers of 





ORTA-KAMP 


Trademark 


Can be erected 
in 15 minutes! 


Model D-I-C $585 FOB plant 
Size 10’ x 10’ 
® Shipping case size— 
40” x 10’ x 14” 
®@ Weight—550 Ibs. 


® Also available in size 
10’ x 20’, model 2D-1-C 


® Costs less than tents— 
let us prove it! 


Model K-10 





COMPARE 
COSTS! 


Write for free 


literature today. 











buildings. 


collapsible, 
portable, 
field housing. 


USED WORLD-WIDE. 


$995 FOB plant 

Size 8’ x 10’ 

®@ Fully insulated 

® Join several units together 
® Weight—950 Ibs. 


® Shipping case size— 
8’ x 10’ x 15” 


PORTA-KAMP 
now offers: 


® Custom designed buildings to your specifications, 
extra heavy duty, steel skid mounted, collapsible 


® Complete camp outfitting, including all miscel- 


laneous supplies. 


® Export crating. 


PORTA-KAMP MFG. CO., INC. 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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B. H. Pickard was recently elected presi- 
dent of Tuboscope Company International, 
Tuboscope Company 
International is a sub- 
sidiary of Tuboscope 
Company, Houston. 
Pic kard was chosen 
to head the expand- 
ing world-wide opera- 
tions of the new firm 
Tuboscope, Interna- 
tional to successfully 
direct the future 
growth of the com- 
pany on an interna- 


basis. In addi- 


@ ix 


B. H. Pickard 


tional 
tion to Tuboscope’s 
present overseas activ- 
ities in Arabia and Iran, bases of operation 
are being planned in Western Europe, 
South America and the Far Easi 

Tom S. Moughon, formerly with Unit Rig 
Co., Inc., as 
isiana district, has joined the Brewster Co., 
as project engineer. 


manager of its South Louv- 
Shreveport, La., 


The appointment of M. H. Mettee as sales 
manager of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s Dyes department was announced. 
Mettee, who assumed his post December 
1, will have over-all responsibility for the 
marketing of all dye products of the com- 
pany. He will report to J. H. Naylor, 
manager of the Dyes department. His of- 
fice will be in the department's headquar- 
ters at Bound Brook, N. J 

F. H. Ford of Clark Bros. Co., Olean, 
New York, was elected vice chairman of 
the gas turbine group of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association at 
their 32nd annual meeting in Atlantic 
City. Ford is assistant manager of the mar- 
keting department, turbines, of the com- 
pany’s Turbo Product Division. 


Three major personnel changes within 
Gardner-Denver Company have been an- 
nounced. Charles M. George, secretary, 
has been elected vice 
president and general 
manager for opera- 
tions of the two plants 
at the firm’s head- 
quarters here. Aubrey 
H. Jones, vice presi- 
dent and director of 
the export division, 
has been elected pres- 
ident of Gardner- 
Denver International, 
C. A., a new subsidi- 
ary formed to pro- 
K. J. mote and expand the 
company’s interna- 
tional operations, including manufactur- 
ing, licensing, purchasing and sales. Ken- 
neth J. McDaniel, director of personnel, 
has been elected secretary. 


McDaniel 


Oil Country Equipment Co., Inc., of 
Houston, announces several major changes 
among top-level personnel, including the 
election of C. Wayne Shively as chairman 
of the board. Oran W. Brooks was elected 
president. As president he succeeds M. F. 
Wright, who resigned to become president 
of Pathfinder Products, Inc., Bastrop, 
Texas. The board also announced the elec- 
tion of W. B. Duncan to the position of 
executive vice president in charge of sales. 
Officers re-elected were Secretary-Treas- 
urer Marvin K. Swofford and Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer Ralph B. Lee. 
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SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH RECOGNIZED 
WHOLESALERS 





ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF 


FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 





~— 
Ww 
SCHED 40 x) 


SQUARE HEAD HEX HEAD SOCKET 


PLUGS PLUGS WELD COUPLINGS 
AND CAPS 


MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





| 











CLEAN OUT 
CHOKING SAND 


Excessive sand and sediment 
holds back your oil. For fast, 
easy clean out with fewer 
round trips and less down- 
time, use world famous Miller 
Sand Pumps. 


% 


SAND PUMP SIZES 
0.D.—2%, 3, 34%, 4%, 5, 5%, 7 in. 
Lengths—20, 25, 30 ft. 


Composite Catalog, Page 3400 
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Write for descriptive price list 





Miller Sand Pump Co. 


General Offices, Box 4516 
Oklahoma City 9, Okla 
EXPORT OFFICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
NEW YORK CITY 20, N. Y. 














or leakproof, — 
for leckerest. 











connections 





SEALING 
COMPOUNDS 


Heat and vibration- 
proof, non-solvent, 
will not shrink, crack 
or crumble. Makes all 
assemblies leak-proof 
and pressure-tight. 
Prevents rust, cor- 
rosion, joint seizure. 


““), The super-penetrating 
rust solvent 


LOOSENS 


rusted bolts, nuts, 
screws, ‘frozen’ parts 
Liquid Wrench works 


fast ...yet is absolutely 
safe for all metals and 





At Industcial, Automotive, sess 
Hardware, Piumbing Jobbers 


RADIATOR $ 





Cherlotte, No 


Zz For more dot 
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Rolo-Bethlehem Supply Division Agreement Reached 

Top officers of the Rolo Manufacturing Company and Bethlehem Steel Company, Sup- 
ply Division, gathered in Houston to participate in the consummation of an agreement 
whereby Rolo products will be distributed by Bethlehem. Left to right are J. V. Spald- 
ing, general manager of sales and C. H. Seger, Jr., assistant vice president and treasurer 
of Bethlehem’s Supply Division, Tulsa; C. R. Zimmerman, vice president of Bethlehem, 
Tulsa; R. K. Franklin, president of Rolo, Houston; W. M. Boren, vice president of 
Rolo, Houston, and R. O. Branyon, Bethlehem’s manager for Rolo Products Sales, 


Houston. 


Bethlehem Supply Named 
Rolo Mfg. Distributor 

An agreement to distribute products of 
the Rolo Manufacturing Company 
through Bethlehem Steel Company's Sup- 
ply Division was announced jointly by the 
two companies recently. 

Robert K. Franklin, president of Rolo 
with headquarters in Houston, said that 
all oil well meters, gas dehydrators and 
other oil and gas production units manu- 
factured by his company will be avail- 
able through Bethlehem Supply’s 66 oil 
country stores and offices. 

C. R. Zimmerman, vice president ef 
Bethlehem’s Supply Division, Tulsa, said 
his firm will assign 15 specialists to Rolo 
for training after which they will return 
to district offices and stores to supervise 
sales, installation and service of Rolo 
equipment. 

A pioneer in crude oil metering equip- 
ment, Rolo produces a complete line of 
wellcheckers, oil and water meters, meter- 
ing separators, free water knockout units, 
calcium chloride gas dehydrators, custody 
transfer meters and various types of line 
meters 

Bethlehem’s Supply 
300 sales and service representatives 1s a 
major distributor of oil country goods, 
handling types of drilling, production and 
addition to its 


Division with its 


processing equipment in 
own engineered specialty items 


Cleaver-Brooks Acquires 
Springfield Boiler Company 

Cleaver-Brooks Company, manufacture) 
ot packaged boilers, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
acquired the 68-year-old Springfield Boiler 
Company, Springfield, Ill. 

President of Cleaver-Brooks, J. ( 
Cleaver revealed that the transaction 
necessitates the investment of $1 million 
by his firm, $500,000 for the purchase of 
the business with an additional $500,000 
to cover working capital requirements. 

John W. Hobbs, chairman of the board 
of Springfield Boiler, stated that he had 
been eagel to place the plant and its 
future in the most secure hands he could 
find 


use Readers’ Service Cards, last page 
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New Representative Announced 
By Macco Oil Tool Company 


Macco Oil Tool Company appointed 
the L. A. Christopher Company as repre- 
sentatives in the Rocky Mountain area for 
sales, service and design of Macco gas lift 
installations. "The L. A. Christopher Com- 
pany maintains offices in Denver and 
Durango, Colo 


Corrosion Rectifying Company 
Completes East Texas Project 


Corrosion Rectifying Company has an- 
nounced the completion of the installation 
of 60 well casing rectifier-type cathodi 
protection systems for the Pan American 
Petroleum Corporation near Henderson, 
Texas. 

It was further announced by Wayne A 
Johnson, president of Corrosion Rectifying 
Company, that it was one of the largest 
projects of its type ever installed in the 
East Texas field 


T. E. Mercer Trucking Firm 
Completes San Jacinto Project 
The T. E. Mercer Trucking Company 


has announced the completion of _ the 
firm’s new Houston Yard and Terminal 
on the San Jacinto River. W. D. Davis 
will continue as terminal manager. 
Mercer's Houston Yard was originalls 
located on the Phillip’s Adam’s Terminal 
in Pasadena, Texas. where 30 acres ot 
storage space will still be maintained 


Harold Brown Company 
Announces Expansion Plans 

The Harold Brown Company has an- 
nounced plans for expanding present plant 
facilities slightly more than 50 percent. It 
is reported that a new addition, including 
ground floor coverage and a_ complete 
second floor, will be constructed at the 
firm's present plant and home office fa- 
cilities in Houston. 

Several employes will be added at the 
firm’s plant and office as a result of the 
expansion. 
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SQUEAKS from the 
BULLWHEEL 
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“Who sent over this new drill team?” 








Every Man’‘s Fancy 


[The middle-aged farmer came home 
with new 18-year-old wife. He asked 
his eldest hired hand what he thought of 
her. The old man shook his head slowly 
‘Well, she’s a mighty purty young lady, 
ll right.” 

“Then what seems to be the trouble?” 

“Oh, there ain’t no trouble, Boss. It’s 


ust that I hate to see a man start out on 
1 day’s work so late in the afternoon 


Bank Notes 
Woman: “Son, can you direct me 
bank ?” 
Small boy: 
Woman: “* 
Small boy: 
direc tor - 


to the 


“Yassum, for a quarter.” 
Isn't that mighty high ?” 


“No not for a bank 


ma am, 


Passing Parade 
When I was 21, I was Eager, 
ind Full of Fire. Now I am 


Pooped, Patient and Pfrightned 


Ambitious 


Hl, I 


am 


Modern Living 
“My 

real 

pools 


new development,” confided the 
estate broker, ‘“‘will have swimming 
and playgrounds for the children, 
tennis courts and softball diamonds for the 
grownups, not to mention neon street 
lighting, a shopping center and continuous 
bus service six 


“Wonderful!” said his friend. ‘What 
type of homes are you building?” 
“Darn,” said the broker after a short 


silence, “I knew I'd forgotten something.” 
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Wine, Women and Huh-huh 
Doctor: “You’re in bad shape. You'll 
have to give up wine...” 
Joe: “All right. Doc.” 
Doctor: “And women.” 
Joe: “Okay.” 
Doctor: “And . 
Joe: “Stop, Doc, 


out my 


stop! I can't live with- 


banjo.” 


Making Tracks 

A man in Alaska was arrested for big- 
amy. He had a wife in Nome, another in 
Fairbanks and still another in Juneau. The 


judge looked at the culprit and sternly 
asked, “‘How could you do such a thing?” 
To which the bigamist replied, ‘‘Fast 
dog team.” 
Psychology 
The young man looked at the high 


prices on the night club menu and said 
to his date, “What will you have, my 
plump doll ?” 


Filthy Rich 

Then there was the wealthy Texan who 
bought two Cadillacs and took his change in 
Volkswagens. 
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USED AND RECOMMENDED 
. especially under conditions 
where TORQUE, DRAG, OR THE 
HAZARD OF STICKING DRILL-STEM 
AND CASING are encountered. 


FIVE YEARS OF FIELD EXPERIENCE 
have proved the effectiveness and 
versatility of 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SELAKE GRAPHITE . 


ae aN 
> Available through 
your mud dealer. 


























THWESTERN 
GRAPHITE 
CO. 


BURNET, TEXAS 








Up on the monkey-board 


T’S nerve-tingling work standing on a monkey-board, 100 
feet up on a derrick, grappling with a 90-foot length of 4'4- 
inch drill pipe. A job like this calls for a qualified derrickman! 
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Doesn't the same hold true with tubular materials? 
Doesn't the job of searching far beneath the earth's surface 
call for qualified materials that can stand up under severe 
twisting action, fatigue and collapse—materials that are 
designed to drill deep today .. . deeper tomorrow? 

That's why USS National Seamless Oil Country Tubular 
Products are acknowledged the world over as the most 
ideal materials for deep-well work. They have the strength 
and dependability to do any oil country job. Their outstand- 
ing strength can be attributed to not one, but two vital 
factors—quality steel and a quality control method of manu- 
facture. Each seamless tube is pierced from a solid billet 


Vi 
i/ | 










of steel 


less Oil 
For fi 
United 
Pittsbur 
Compa 





of steel. And only steel of the very best forging properties 
and of the highest uniformity can be used, since the modern 
piercing operation tends to seek out any defects in the metal. 

For drill pipe, casing and tubing that can really take it— 
products that will consistently give you the most service 
per dollar invested—remember to specify USS National Seam- 
less Oil Country Tubular Products ... every time. 

For further information, write to National Tube Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Export distributors: United States Steel Export 
Company, New York. USS and National are registered trademarks 























National Tube 
Division of 


United States Steel 





| $64,000 Question 


The bright pupil looked long and 
thoughtfully at the second examination 
which read: “State the number of tons of 
coal shipped out of the United States jp 
any given year.’ Then his brow cleare¢ 


and he wrote: ‘‘1492—none.’ VOLU 
A staggering drunk slipped and fell i: 
the curb just as a middle-aged couple was SPEC 

passing by. From his position in the gutter 

the drunk questioned, “Shay... could you 
Dreier Le 
Saebiie 1 
wks Wa 


tell me where I could find Alcoholic 
Anonymous ?” 
“Why, I'd be glad to friend, what d 
you want to do... join?” . 
“No,” replied the drunk struggling t Looki 
his feet, “thought I'd better just go and Edito: 
resign 


Petro 


, The « 
Swindle Top ‘li 

Mining-stock promoter: “Where can |] Drillir 
hide? The police are coming!” Will 

a a ae Psi — . iil ¢ 

Chief Clerk: “Get inside the filing cabi- 











with V-Door bits PATENT APPLIED FOR | net. I defy anyone to find anything there. 
CONTINUING H 
Ow 
RESEARCH 
FOR Room Service - 
ll ' LOWER COST Said the visitor at the country hotel on 
Drilling through small diameter eae ee ee © . 
. DRILLING oy, dash up to room 65 and see if my Farni 
casing in a recent Mississippi deepening raincoat is hanging behind the door. Hurry 
a le ated further the because I have a train to catch. 
program ¢ emonstra co Sues pel oe | In a few minutes the boy returned: “Yes, 
economy of using HycALoG V-DoorR | sir,’ he said, “It’s there behind the door 
diamond bits. | just like you said.” 
| Rator 













In the run from the old total depth 
of 10,109’ to the new completion depth 
of 11,200’ only three 4 114,” bits were 
required. The first, going in the hole on 
Nov. 23 made 385 feet through shale 
in 93 hours, averaging 4.4 feet per 
hour. The second, gnawing its way 
through 513 feet of shale, anhydrite and 
sand, averaged 3.6 feet per hour. 
The third completed the well 
on Dec. 7 after making 193 
feet at an average of 4.8 feet 
per hour in hard sand and shale 
in the Rodessa formation. 


“Johnny,” said the minister to one of his 
small parishioners, “every time I hear you 
swear, a cold chill runs down my back.” | Whe 

“Gee!” said Johnny, “If you had been at 
our house the other day when dad caught 
his finger in the door, you’d have frozen to] Knoy 
death.” 


VARA AAA 
oageadanediy 


| The Big Freeze 
| 
| 


Wate 
Now Hair This 


Man Shopper: “I want some invisible 
hair nets for my wife.” 

Clerk: “Here you are sir. That will be 25 
cents. 

Shopper: “Are you sure they are invisi- Fold- 
| ble?” 
Clerk: “Invisible! Why, I’ve been selling 


The three diamond bits re- | them all morning and we’ve been out of Pract 
| 


placed many times that num- 
ber of conventional bits, yet 
cost no more ...the number of It’s Getting Late Re 
trips was reduced proportionately, “Why does your grandmother read the 
... rate of penetration was exceptionally Bible so much?” one little girl asked the 
good ...and, in spite of the small diameter at that depth, other little girl, who said, “I think she's} 4; 


, ‘ cramming for her finals.” 
it was a clean operation without any down time. | the o 


stock for two weeks.” 





ie a parts 
This is just one of a number of such records set by E 
» ° » , " sXpo 
HycaLoG V-Door bits. Why not let V-Doors set a ar greg Water etc. toi livel 
ae eer ; TF AREAS A large crematorium was doing a lively] gq : 
reco ) ) 4 7 prog d ; : aust! 
ecord on your next drilling program caskets’ Clam dane de eines deena 
that the closets were overloaded with cans] atten 
of ashes. Curious about this he asked the 
| custodian the reason for saving them. 
“Why, we send them to Africa and sell s 
| them,” he was told. 


be o1 


Hycalog,. inc. 








ee “How can you sell ashes?” he wanted be pP! 
si heme hataat ANN to know, thinking maybe he’d missed out] jssue 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL OIL PRODUCING AREAS on a good thing. 
The answer was, “The cannibals buy 
DIAMOND CORING + DIAMOND BITS + WELL LOGGING + CORE ANALY5I5 them. . . as instant people.” 
218 For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. WORLD OIL FEBRUARY 15, 1959 MAR 
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